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DO YOU KNOW--? 


O YOU know that home heating systems 


using gas have more 
ber in the last few years? 
Do you know that the thousand uses of gas 
in industry are being added to every day? 
The increasingly important part played by 
gas — manufactured and natural — in today's 
scheme of living is the subject of a special 
section in this issue. 


than tripled in num- 








TWHE problem posed as a result of last week’s de- 
ments in world politics is simply whether 
bie tier can bring his Germans and Italians 
whole-heartedly into a war against most of the rest 
pf the world, for the ostensible purpose of compelling 
\Poland to allow a German military right of way 
the Polish corridor and to surrender her 
tuliance with Britain and France. These are not 
exactly the sort of question upon which German) 
Was worked up * state of screaming fury about 
the Sudetens, ana creaming fury is necessary to 
yet the Germans into a properly bellicose state of 
mind it may be impossible to do it on these 
here is no question here of rescuing blood-brothers 
rom the tyranny of lesser breeds without the law. 
Danzig is unimportant, and is a League of Nations 
iuestion anyhow; the Poles could get along perfect!s 
well if it were restored to Germany.) 

It is clear from the non-abusive tone of his speech 
that Herr Hitler still thinks he has a chance of 
bringing the Poles over to his side. Czecho-Slovakia 
was a different matter, and he could assume from 
the beginning that that country was in the ranks of 
his enemies. But Czecho-Slovakia was a very arti 
ycial and heterogeneous nation, and Poland is a very 

icient and unified and outside support Is 
vailable for Poland on a scale which was impossible 
wr Czecho-Slovakia. The Poles will manoeuver for 
ioral and diplomatic advantage, but it is highly im- 
probable that they will surrender any essential ele- 
ment of their position, and especially their right to 
make such alliances as may seem: yood to them. It 
will then remain to be seen whether Hitler can whip 
his Germans into the same hysteria of hate against 
Col. Beck as he did—-or seemed to do—against 
M. Benes. 

It is still uncertain whether Hitler could have 
brought the mass of the German and Italian peoples 
into the necessary 99.9 per cent of co-operativeness 
in a war over Czecho-Slovakia last September. The 
prospect of his being able to do so today over Poland 
is considerably less, and is diminishing daily The 
attitude both of Great Britain and of the United 
States is vastly clearer to the German masses than 
it was then. Disgust over the recent excesses of the 
régime is widespread within Germany. The 
omic strain is more severe than ever. (It was un 
doubtedly the need for gold more than anything 
else which prompted the final dismemberment of the 
Czecho-Slovak state). It is far from impossible that 
the British decision for conscription and for a 
Ministry of Supply marks the end of the Hitlerite 
@xpansion era. 


A Slight Tax Let-up 


ONLY 


ross 


issues. 


one; 


econ 


7 the fear of war could be removed,” 
said Mr. Dunning in his budget 

world would transformed into a vibrant, 
‘dynamic machine of prosperity and happiness. It is 
a nice thought, but not one which should influence 
the mind of a Finance Minister planning the govern 
ment’s attitude towards business for the next twelve 
months. The government has to deal with business 
as it is, not as it would like it to be; and the fear 
of war is likely to be an essential element in business 
psychology for a long time to come. As a matter of 
act its sudden and total removal would make way 
br so many other new and incalculable factors that 
short period of “fear of peace” might well inter- 
e before the machine became really dynamic. 
What business hates is not war but the uncer 


speech, the 
soon be 





















ty whether there will be war. That uncertainty 
tcontinue until certain very bad maladjustments 
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in regard to the world’s supply of natural resources 
are rectified. War is at present the only means of 
rectifying them. It ought not to be so, but we do 
not notice Canadians taking any particular lead to- 
wards bringing forward a better one. 

Canadian budgets will therefore continue to be 
predicated on a large amount of fear of war in the 
psychology of business; and Mr. Dunning, recogniz- 
ing this quite frankly, offers a bonus out of the 
public treasury of 10 per cent of any capital outlay 
which a Canadian enterprise may make within the 
next twelve months, in the shape of a credit to that 
amount on its next three years’ corporate income 
tax. Obviously this is an abnormal measure for 
an abnormal period, and as such it should have good 
results. If we could believe that this was a step in 
the direction of the ultimate abolition of the corpor- 
ate income tax altogether, we should hail it with even 
greater enthusiasm. We have never seen any good 
reason why one-seventh to one-sixth of the income 
of an enterprise should be seized by the government, 
merely because its owner is a stock company and not 
an individual, while the shareholders of that com- 
pany still pay in addition the full personal income 
tax appropriate to their status. And with profits as 
precarious and hard to get as they are today, and as 
heavily taxed when you get them, Mr. Dunning still 
expresses surprise that business is so unadventurous. 


“Obstructing Traffic’ 


W E HAVE to congratulate the Minister of Labor 
for the Dominion, the Hon. Norman McLeod 
Rogers, on discovering the solution of the sing! 
transient unemployed men problem. It is even simpler 
than we had supposed. The trouble with the single 
transient unemployed men is’ that they obstruct 
traffic. If they would only stop obstructing traffic 
they would be no trouble at — Il 

On Tuesday of last week somebody, nobody knows 
who, closed the special hostels which had been opened 
ir Toronto and Ottawa for looking 
transient unemployed men. There was 
about this closing in the city councils, the provincial 
Legislature, and the Dominion Parliament. Nobodys 
would admit having anything to do with closing them 
The mayor of Toronto said that the city did not do it, 


after single 


discussion 


THE PASSI 


BY HAL 


os it Shakespeare who described Hitler's 
speeches as being full of sound and fury, signi 
fving naziism” 


a 
If you meet a business man without lines in his 
face, remarks Timus, you can be pretty sure he’s 


manufacturing armaments 
= 
The political parties at Ottawa having declared a 
truce for the duration of the King’s visit, this depart 
ment is prepared to start a movement to have the 
King stay here forever 


And you will know it is Utopia, too, because the 


Hitlers and Mussolinis of that day will be playing 
heavies in the movies 
. 
There was one hour last Sunday when perfect 
peace and good-will existed among men.. It was the 
hour between 2 a.m. standard time and 3 a.m. day 


light saving time 
7 
We understand, but on no great authority, that a 
yolf teacher, in order to encourage women to keep 
their eye on the ball, has devised a golf ball with an 
inset mirror 
” 
According to a recent convention of scientists, the 
world of the future will be a marvellous place to live 
in provided that people don’t live in it 


and that the closing was an outrage. The Premier 
of the province said that the province did not do it, 
and that the closing was a shocking piece of in- 
humanity. The Minister of Labor for the Dominion 
did not say that the Dominion did not do the closing, 
but it was not necessary that he should; everybody 
knows that the Dominion neither opens nor closes 
anything in connection with the relief of unemploy- 
ment, except Royal Commissions. 

But the Minister of Labor did put his finger on 
the vital point in the situation. Being informed by 
Mr. Angus MacInnis that “about a hundred men are 
sitting on the curb in front of the Ottawa city hall,” 
he replied that “if any men are obstructing traffic ' 
tonsider that entirely a matter for those vested with 
police authority in the city of Ottawa.” 

And here is the whole thing in a nutshell. If the 
single transient unemployed men obstruct traffic they 
are “a matter for those vested with police authority.’ 
If they don’t obstruct traftic they are not a matter for 
those vested with any kind of authority anywhere 
All that they have to do is to stop obstructing traffic, 
and nobody would bother with them at all. Obviously 
men who have no home, no work, no money and no 
food ought to go somewhere where they can die 
quietly without obstructing traffic; after all, cats and 
dogs do just about the same thing in the same circum- 
stances. 

Perhaps if it were put to them in a proper manner 
they would do so. The argument is very simple. We 
Canadians are free, and we have a good many thou- 
sand single transient unemployed men. The Germans 
are slaves, and they have no single transient unem- 
ploved men. Clearly the single transient unemployed 
men are the price we pay for being free. Why should 
we not suggest that if they will only go somewhere 
and die quietly without obstructing traffic, we will 
some day erect a monument to them, as we have to 
those who paid the price of our freedorn in 1914-18? 


Reduce Till It Hurts 


HAVE little 


WV! 
Leadership League during the 


rriginal Leader and since the resignation of its vice- 
Leader, Sir Frederick Banting. It has seemed to us 
that it was not quite living up to its principles 


NG SHOW 


FRANK 


the 


its 


been Worrying a about 


absence of 


one 


It seems hardly a fair exc hange 
to Europe and they send us refugees 
. 
he reason the world is in such a state of anxiety 
is that every time Hitler makes a speech people fear 
it is the thunder that precedes the lightning-like war 
7 
Paradoxical as it may seem, about the only jokes 
on the air that don’t sound Charlie 
MeCarthy’s 


woode n are 


. 
Horace, who has been getting tired of the plethora 
of personal memoirs on the book market suggests that 
they ought to be called reminuisances 


The first of May was moving day and it was re 

freshing to see everybody move except Hitler 
. 

The democracies cannot escape part of the blame 
for the international crises. They wll sign treaties 
for Hitler to tear up 

. 

Judging from Italy's finances, we think it would 
be more exact to remark that Mussolini is the man 
who made Italian railroads run on time payments 

es 

Esther has put it straight up to Premier King. 
If the route of the King’s procession isn’t changed to 
pass by her house she’s going to vote Conservative 
at the next election 
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I EFORE LEAVING for Canada the King and 

Queen paid a visit to the Aldershot com- 
mand where the British Army demonstrated its 
newest equipment and technique under war- 
time conditions. 


With the momentous decision 
of the British Government to apply peace-time 
conscription, the Royal visit focussed attention 
on the Army of today. LEFT, an extraordinarily 
fine study of the keen interest which their 
Majesties took in the field events, and RIGHT, 
two N.C.O.s of the Royal Artillery with “tin 
hats” camouflaged with sandbag covers and 
shrubbery. 


ot which, it will be remembered, was “Reduce Taxa- 
tion.”” We had noted that the Globe and Mail was all 
for reducing taxation by not spending money on the 
Montreal terminals of the C.N.R., but seemed to show 
no enthusiasm for the proposal to reduce taxation by 
not spending money on the Toronto post office. And 
now the Kingston Whig-Standard draws our atten- 
tion to the fact that the Bowmanville Statesman, 
which two months ago was bubbling over with e1 

thusiasm for old-fashioned reduced 


democracy and 


taxation, is all chuckling with glee over the news 
by grapevine that the Bowmanville harbor ‘“w 
not be forgotten when it comes to handing « 
favors.” If this is the sort of old-fashioned dem« 
racy and reduced taxation that the Globe and M 





after, : 


has been getting on very nicely in Canada for at least 


and the Statesman are 


the last seventy years, and we cann 


nable l LO pre on De a 


for a special League to « 


Misuse of Excise Tax 


TE CONFESS to feeling very dubious over the 
recommendation of the Tariff Board for at 
excise tax of 3 cents per pound on the vegetable oil 
content of shortening and soap. The use of the excis« 
form looks suspiciously like an evasion of the re 
quirements of the British-Canadian Trade Agree 
ment, which prohibits customs duties on British 
Ve yetable oils: it will ur doubtedly be so re yarded it 


Th 
i he 


England and other Empire countries 


be supposed to be 


tax cannot 


intended for revenue, for no poli 


is Senses would seek to obtair 


ticlan or statesman in fh 


revenue from a 


necessity of life most largely 


Che 


ised DV 


} - ] ] +) > > + 
the poorer Classes sole justification must there 


fore be the effect on the SUpPpose d domestic con petitol 
of vegetable oils, namely animal fats 

We doubt very greatly whether the utmost pos 
sible increase in the price to Canadian producers of 


butter, lard or tallow can be more than an insignif 


cant fraction of the sum which will be taken from the 
consumers by the proposed tax, and indeed so far as 
butter and tallow are concerned there are factors 
which make any change of price, and even any yr 

increase of consumption of the domestic article, vers 
unlikely. But what we particularly dislike is the uss 
of the excise tax, on an article little or not at all po 


t 
duced in Canada, to get around the limitation impose: 
on the tariff by an international agreement 

Oddly enough, at this very moment the 
ment itself is taking the excise tax off United States 
imports on the ground that it is forbidden to collect 
it by the U.S. Agreement. Which merely shows that 
when it comes to making agreements the Americans 
are a bit shrewder than the British 


Healthy, Wealthy and Wise 


a Minister of Pensions and National Health 
the genial Major C. G. Power, visited Toronto 
the other day for the express purpose of giving his 
blessing to the work of the Health League of Canada, 
whose chief task is the education of public opinion 
on the subject of government, municipal and private 
activity for the prevention of disease. This is a sub 
ject on which scientific knowledge has far outrun 
public opinion in recent years; the scientists know 
of an immense amount of disease which could 
solutely be prevented by a very moderate amount 


Gover 


ab 


Continued on Next Page) 
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The King’s Father and Grandfather In Canada 
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HE coming of King George VI and Queen Eliza- In 1901 there was but one Trans-continental rail 












































































































beth to Canada is the culmination of a series of road, with negligible branch lines; 1 reat hotels 
royal visits to this country, which began nearly und railroad stations existed in the West, and few 
cighty vears ayo with that of the 19-year-old Princ worth speaking of in the Kast. Mining development 
of Wales, afterwards King Edward VII, in the had not begun in Northern Ontario, which was sti 
autumn of 1860. It is a culmination in the sense that unscratched wilderness The motor car w n its 
it will be the first occasion on which the reigning infancy, and not in gen | vn t { 
monarch of Great Britain and the Empire has visited us the Wright Brothers were in that ! 4 
our shores. Unquestionably it sets a precedent which perfecting their bi-plar Canadian | WaVvs were 
will be followed DY his successors deplorable, bu i that hors ue i few 
It is not, however, the first occasion on which a worried about them Marcont had that very veal 
monarchical visit has been suggested and considered he feasibility of wirele nsmission of code 
In Sir Sidney Lee’s “King Edward VII, A Biography”’ rut eV d not eamed of sound 
can be found a summary of events in connection with $10 Vv rac key : t \ ‘ é 
the Royal visit of 1860, and interesting informatior ssaves W inknoy | s ! ( \ 
as to questions of policy involved. Military assist l-bugyy el not il t 
ance rendered by Canada at the time of the Crimeat communication it was the era of the steam railroad 
War was responsible for a change of opinion 1! Lot and the Morse code If in 1901 any 
don with regard to the colonies, and after the visit ed that in less than forty years deta the 
as over a deputation from Canada respectfully 1 1" f ‘ 1 1 
quested Queen Victoria to come to this country I ! e woul ( 
person Her Majesty received the suggestion co} San insane ! 
4 
Car Si ron ff I [nT 
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‘ a ss 
: I ed ~" ¢ 400i sion deen ROYAL TOUR OF 1901. The official opening of the reconstructed Victoria Jubilee Bridge at Montreal 
sin eles + ae ae by the Duke and Duchess of Cornwall and York, later King George V and Queen Mary, on October 16, 
eu brite ide the United States in that ecause it embraced all the Empire with the excep- 1901. King Edward VII, as Prince of NY ales, had been present at an earlier ceremony in connection with ‘ 
t _— vy to the fact that President tion of India. It is not generally known that Queen the bridge during the Royal Tour of 1860. 
James B extended an invitation, had Vict i had something to do with its scope. In 1898 ' — ; 
et : to the rt ring his service s| id discussed with the Prince of Wales an Empire e dignity of no ceremony was interfered with, and Duke then and there insisted that four Mounties 
s 5 s Ss ry n. Geor Duke of Cornwall and e was small visible evidence of how close a guard iccompany him to the Pacific Coast as a guard of 
5 Jueen \ ss \ The Prir vari favored the idea of his as kept,_but woe betide the wight who had at honor. Calgary was still a cow-town of little more 
( \ des as too mpte ny suspicious at any point in the tout than 2,000 inhabitants, and the boys were yvip-yipping 
- ta Sho etore Victoria's leath ted ret What the coming visit will lack will bo a central up and down the main street, but Calgary offered a ? 
St : t t Commonwealt! f Aust 5 had beet figure so graceful and courtly as Sir Wilfrid Laurier spectacle finer than anything that will be seen on the 
N \ I sugyest made by Joseph Chambe1 No man better equipped to serve as host for the present tour, -hundreds of representatives of all the 
( Ss t Duke should people of Canada could be imagined, and his perso: Indian tribes from the reservations of the West in 
: ( A nh Ma ve le istre to the entire tour full war-paint and regalia—-Crees, Blackfoots, Sar 
SOVE : 101. was evi Har: Majesty by Lord Salis cees, Stoneys. For the next day a small rodeo had 
. ist he \ She t siact . welcomed the idea and ' ORD WENLOCK, Comptroller of the Royal party, been arranged: but sad to tell, the cowboys had over- 
. . ew HH ‘ ( ( Jan. 2? 4 said in an interview on his return to England done the festivities and it was a fiasco. Sad to relate & 
kK } Vii ' ae sas that of all the cities of the Empire, Toronto had pro- ilso, some of the Indian chiefs, whose eloque nce had 
i incell ! pla Sut | 1 Salis led the most enthu stic welcome But I fancy enthralled the Royal party, got at the fire-water later, 
Svdnev, N.S i vas firm in his nviction that the late Queen’s that the Duke enjoved himself more at Ottawa than and had to be put ir 
~ S Ir. ( in felt that no any city of Eastern Canada. No entertainment 
} \usS a } er Do Will be offe2 d to his son equal it vood fun to the day TANCOUVER'S present magnificence Was then far 
5 1 was that less he spent witnessing a demonstration of lumbering in ‘rom achievement, but both there and in Victoria 
~ : dur sd he the woods at Rockliffe, with sports on the Ottawn the Oriental population was relatively larger than ’ 
i Duchess se sail ¢ e “Onhit Six River below The scene of these festivities, which today and gave an exotic atmosphere to the celebra 
Vict \ nths” tate the iY) d at Quebec ent from the Duke decreed should be absolutely democratic, Is tions. At Vancouver the arches erected by the Chi 
r ‘ ( \ S ! The at vas Septembe ow a | ‘ul residential suburb and park. nese and the Japanese communities, in which silks 
y ( ‘ reless he I) he gap between the t and West had and great vases figured, were more beautiful than 
O } 1 {te ) not bee lved by settlement. The party made a any seen in the East. It remained for tne Chinese 
0 : \ f a as jump by railroad from Ottawa to Winnipeg, of Victoria to surpass all decorative efforts in Canada 
s below the citv sent North Bay, Sudbury and Fort William Che route of the Roval procession lay past their prin- b 
G ( il, Lord M ind the Prim lines into the hinterland were non-existent cipal joss house; and in front of it they erected an 
Sir Wilfrid Laut : Sena throwel and the C.P.R. station at Winnipeg was a small and arch of babies, clad in beautiful silk garb, secured in 
t nsignificat ffair, the chief adjunct of which was a niches and surrounded by flowers. Hundreds of arches 
habby immigrant shed There were no first class had been devised from coast to coast but nothing so 
Ke EPT that a tutiful residential district has hotels anywhere in the West and traffic was so limited picturesque as this 
4 ‘ iwh area around the Plains of mn the sole trans-Canada route that it was possible to In truth the Roval visitors enjoyed their stay in 
Chateau Frontenac exists, the incel all trains, save the Royal one, without serious = the West more than in the East. The Duchess was > 
Q same | Duk lisruptior \n avalanche of settlement was to begin — afforded a rest for two or three days at Bantf, which 
i vent militury reve wo Years later but at that time population on the then boasted a comparatively small tourist hotel. The 
: ! t P iv f m. because in h prairies was meagre. A heavy snowstorm had failen Duke took a furlough to shoot ducks in company with 
ivht sever the day before Regina was reached, and its streets Senator Kirchoffer, at a camp north of Poplar Plains, 
vere ankle-deep i lack mud Its sidewalks were Manitoba, and while awaiting him there, on a glori 
; f boards and two feet wide. It was then the admin ous autumn day, the Duchess tramped over the 
. G itive centre of the North-West Territories, and stubble to see a threshing machine at work in a wheat 
Ons t if overnmental butldins vere a row of small two field The tour was marked by episodes more color 
2 torey structures But Regina provided the Duke ful than anything planned in the coming tour In 
Yuebec } with a spectacle that delighted him; a display of the Maritimes the fishing fleet arranged a great spec 
; d horsemanship by 150 members of the Roval tacle, and military parades gave color to spectacles 
, inted Police, unforgettable in dash and skill. The in Ontario 
ia The Front Page 
i 4 nada 
Continwed from Page One wil “emphasize the reformative rather than the 
‘ Ss ‘ ive, but the public has purely custodial approach ino penitentiary admin 
: ‘ ) | ‘ realized the fu ivnificance f the sciel stration.” 
Tect ! t that tists discoverte We are having a striking example It is of vital importance that these three Com 
Ontes it the present moment, in. the missioners should be not only persons of humane 
| impaign for the repeal or amendment ind sympathetic character, but also possessors of a t 
Ontario pasteurization lav Several othe large amount of executive ability and a wide knowl 
rie ‘ tive projects, including that of com dye of socioloy and abnormal psychology The type 
t fore 1 e, have if political worker who is habitually appointed to 
, yr the time be 1 public the superintendency of pubiic institutions such as 
) lucated up to then prisons, asylums, and the like, will not do in this 
ble th Leagu is for Many Vears now bee! Instance A lony-term major task of reorganization 5 
rk he creation and ex and re-orientation of an entire System is a very 
f public opinior n all suct different matter from the routine manayement, 
hus vreatly facilitated the under old accepted principles, of a single institution 
nt programs, both provincial The government has it in its power either to meet or 
to health of body and health greatly disappoint the hopes of those who realize 
Owing to the financial difficulties of Min the defects of the present penal system and believe 
ana 1 Provincial Treasurers, it has that with wisdom ar trength of purpose they can 
vith very little assistance be large { 
t from sympathetic friend » 
It ! be made more to the 3 3 
of its supporters, for O€@lf-Denial Campaign 
part a “sob-sistel touch to the 
vork which deals with human be eee ir the week of May 6-13 has been set aside 
! i} lective capacity that i ! the self-denial campaign conducted annually 
tnnot think of any oth the Salvation Army. The work done by this organ 
e more deservii f the ipport Fi tion is so well known that it i innecessarv to 
{ lie imerate any of its numerous branches, but it is 


eresting to note that in the Toronto telephone book 
tlone, apart from the executive offices and training 


Penal Commissioners irrison, there are nine distinct social welfare units , 


ted, which cover an extremely large area, and all 





a 
_— a minion Vovernmet r rt f which are conducted by the Salvation Army To 

, t . befo! Ct f re Ip the continuance of these much needed services 

tne . ‘ lon ve are asked, during this week, not to give something 

f the Canadian | fommi that we do not need (financially, few of us consider 

, , 7 . y out of ourselves possessed of anything we do not need), but 

most all OF the } Pu temporary rather to exercise our powers of self-control and self 

Commission whic! Penal System of denial to the extent of giving something that we 

Canada Ke a a , ed with practical could very well make use of ourselves, but which in 

WELCOME TO THE WEST One of the famous wheat arches erected in W innipeg under which the th Ps Co f nion, should senome the final analysis could, and most certainly would, be 
handling of erime put toa much better use by the Salvation Army in its 





> ) . . 1 
Royal Party passed during their visit to that city in September of 1901 Present day residents of th« ind crimina 





in era which, to extensive work for the less fortunate members of 


Western metropolis will enjoy the street contrast. quote the langu loronto Welfare Council our society 
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. I Was Hitler's Buddy 


ee I want to make some remarks about Hitler’s 
4 Opinion of the Jews It those days Hitler Wis 


by no means a Jew hater. He became one afterward 


He used to sav even then that the end sanctions 
the means, and so he incorporated anti-Semitisn 
4 1 


powerful slogan 
Home, Hitler ha 
There was a one 


d helpful advisers whe 
Jews eved locksmith called Robir 
ohn who often assisted him, since he was a ben 
ficlary of an accide: inn ‘ ‘ 
p few pennies. And in the Maenne 
eim Hitler often 


“adie to spare a 





found Jews d to is 
> nolitical debates. The sales Saean 
a real friend. Neumann was in by pro 


fession and didn’t shrink from any work. At first 
he was 


with two siyvynboard painters, one a ve} 


industrious man and the other the 





lighter, Greinet | ron Neumann worked w 
another Jew who was buying old clothes and yp 
dling them in the streets: at this time he often gav 


Hitler old clothes. He was a good-hearted man who 
| 


( 
liked Hitler very much and whom Hitler of cour 


a] 


SATURDAY 


“WARMONGER!” 


vere a different race. Also, he said that the Jews 
la different smell. 
Nevertheless Hitler at that time looked very 
Jewish, so that I often joked with him that he 


ist be of Jewish blood, since such a large beard 


ely grows on a Christian’s chin. Also he had big 
te as a desert wanderer must have. Hitler him- 
elf often remarked that descendants of Jews are 


ry radical and have terroristt 


inclinations. Tle 
id that for a Jew to take advantage, to a certain 
extent, of non-Jew, Was not punishable according 
the Talmud. On the other hand he often dis 
issed the charge of ritual murder with the remark 
it it was absolute nonsense, a groundless slar i. 


“Nathan der Weise” by Les 


He liked to talk about 
: ite the parable of the three 


sing and could well re 
rings. He believed every religion to be good, and 
opinion that the Jews were the first 
they were the first to aban- 
God TI = fact 


made no imayes indicated, he said, that 


DecauUuse 
don polytheism for the belief in one 
they 


ey worshiped God more as Nature itself. So he 
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WHEN your family needs us, we will be 
ready to serve. As a continuing corpora- 
tion we cannot die, become ill or grow 
old and feeble. Neither wi!l we be out of 


important points to consider when se- 
lecting your Executor. 
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All this time he 


Home, and such 


las great disadvantages. The mass of people ther 


lived in the 


are largely an assembly of rabble and a real work 


ing man doesn’t stay there long. He looks for boar: 

In a private house to enjoy family life. Only loaf 

ers, drunkards and the like stay for a long tim: Commodious, convenient, beautifully and 
such a home. And workers paid little attentir appropriately appointed. Equipped with 


pipe organ Perfectly ventilated Che 


Chapel is Air-Conditioned by the West 


inghouse System 


Hitler 


Besides, the 


because they found his debates quite tf ist 


reading 


by workers. I wanted to prove t 


room there was seldom used 
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Krupp, who rose from the bottom. Hitler said that © Services are held here under ideal con 
they were exceptions, and that there were surel) ditions. (There is no additional charge.) 
superior and inferior people. But I said that was 


The workingman doesn’t rise easily even if Cremation Carefull \ 





has great abilities; there are highly gifted work 
ers who have never been successful in lift Ayal , <a 
Hitler mentioned the nobility, maintaining that A. W e Mi LES 


ley Were the superior race, so I became 
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Province and accident set the girl weeping. But it Is to Hitler’ 


was not vet standardized throughout the 


from a dairy often accompanied us. He wondered 


note the place names which have disappeared in the credit that he changed his mind in time 
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Power Lawn Mowers make it easier for you to 
to new lawn beauty the Ideal does the work 
ind guide it. You'll have more leisure time to 
) the Ideal cuts the grass in a fraction of 
and mowing. AND IT ROLLS AS IT CUTS, build- 
turf of thick, emerald green grass. 
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ry a size and type 
assures greatest 
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There’s more to manufacturing 
than getting the order. You have 








to produce and deliver and 


sometimes in quick time. 


Phat often means more raw materials 


and large pay rolls which require 


extra cash 


Here is where the bank can help 


by providing immediately those extra 
dollars so essential to you, if you are 


going to fill the order. 


We invite the inquiries of industry for 


financial accommodation. 


The Royal Bank 


of Canada 
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Canada’s Drop in the Bucket 


S MORE and more of the world’s 


4 


resources went into the rearma- 
ment pool, Canada last week added 
her drop as Defence Minister Ian 


Mackenzie introduced the 1939-1940 


defence estimates of $63,000,000 into 
the House of Commons. Feature of 
the scheme was a_ $6,000,000 pilot 


training program which called for the 
instruction of 50 British pilots per 
year in Canada. In addition, Canadian 
pilots will be qualified for a new 4- 


year “short service commission” in 
the Royal Canadian Air Force, with 
6 years in the Air Force Reserve. 


Requiring an instructional and main- 


tenance staff of 68 officers and 600 
airmen, and using 93 training air- 
craft, the program calls for the de- 
velopment of 126 pilots a year. Ele- 


mentary training will be provided at 
civilian schools and flying clubs, inter- 
mediate training at Camp Borden, 


Ontario, and most of the advanced 
training at Trenton, Ontario. On 
completion of their 4-year course, 
short-term officers will be given $1,- 


500 and assistance in 


themselves. 
Limited is 
fort by two 
there will 
States; 


re-establishing 


Canada's defence ef- 
assumptions: first, that 
be no war with the United 
second, that Canada will not 
single-handedly engage in any wal 
with an overseas power. After a cen- 
tury of immunity, the airplane has 
made this country vulnerable to 
enemy attacks, and in the event of an 
international war it would have to 
maintain a ceaseless patrol of lines 
of approach for attacking forces; to 
defend seaports, terminals, shipping 
and overseas trade in the vicinity of 
ports; to prevent the utilization by any 
belligerent of Canadian territory, ter- 
ritorial waters and air for an attack 
on any friendly nation. 

Since taking office, the present ad- 
ministration has added 4 destroyers, 
one training schooner and 4 mine- 
sweepers to the Canadian navy; ob- 
tained 4 three-inch anti-aircraft guns; 
had 3 heavy coast guns relined; spent 
$153,000 on gas mask equipment; and 
enlarged the stores of all classes of 
ammunition. Present strength of the 
air force is 210 planes, including 36 
modern service craft, 16 obsolete ser- 
vice and 158 trainer and civil type 
planes. On order are 109 planes. On 
delivery of these, 69 planes will be 
scrapped, leaving the force with 250 
aircraft, including 112 first line ser- 
vice types and 138 training and sur- 


vey types. The objective is 11 per- 
manent and 12 non-permanent air 
force squadrons. 

To encourage enlistment in the 


militia, which has been going thread- 
bare in 20-year-old Great War uni- 
forms, 20,000 new jackets have been 
bought and 10,000 pairs of trousers. 
To the navy will be added a new flotil- 
la leader costing $820,000, and plans 
have been completed to build anti- 
submarine boats, and motor torpedo 
boats in Canada. 


Interested: 


H. W. “BUN- 
NY” AUSTIN, for- 
mer English 
Davis Cup tennis 
player, in ‘moral 
rearmament.” In 
Toronto on be- 
half of the Ox- 
ford Group, the 
handsome, quiet- 
spoken, 32-year- 
old tennis ace in- 
sisted that moral 
rearmament was 
but an intensely practical 
An appeal to sportsmen every- 


no theory 
thing. 
where to bring the principles of sport 
into their everyday life was his solu- 


tion of the problems besetting the 
world. Last September when the 
world was tottering on the brink of 
catastrophe, realization came to Aus- 
tin that what was lacking was the 
feeling of true sportsmanship. His 
definition of sportsmanship: “I would 


say sportsmanship stands for team- 
work, fair play, clean living, discip- 
line, thinking of the other fellow.” 


Questioned about using “sportsman- 


ship,”” in meeting Germany’s demands 
for return of her colonies, he ad- 
mitted that it could only be done if 
both sides were “sincere,” added: 


“We're out to make the whole world 
sincere.” If an injured elbow heals, 
‘Bunny” Austin will return to Davis 
Cup competition. 


Commissioned: 
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The Canadian Pacifie liner 
OF AUSTRALIA to carry King 
and Queen Elizabeth to 
their forthcoming tour Because of 
international tension, it was decided 
that the battle cruiser Repulse, which 
was originally selected for the trip, 
should not leave European waters 
Formerly the German liner Tirpitz, 
the Empress of Australia was laid 
down in 1913, but was not finished 
until 1921. As she neared completion 
at Stettin, Germany, during the Great 
War, it was rumored that she would 
be used as a yacht to carry Kaiser 
Wilhelm on a triumphant world tour 
“following Germany’s’ world wal 
victory.” When Germany was de- 
feated, the 21,833-ton liner passed into 
Britain’s hands as part of the war 
reparations. At present at Southamp- 
ton, the Empress of Australia will be 
transformed into a virtual royal yacht 
under the command of Vice-Admiral 
Sir Dudley North and will be accom- 
panied by a regular naval escort on 
her trans-Atlantic journey. Asked in 
the British House of Commons if : = 
would “endeavor to get a liner which 
has been built in British dockyards 
and not one of German construction,” 


k. MPRESS 
George 
Canada on 
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CARTOON OF THE WEEK: Les 

Callan in the Toronto Daily Star asks 
"Who Killed Cock Robin?” 


British Prime Minister Neville Cham- 
berlain replied: ‘In the circumstances 


we have to take what liner is avail- 
able. It will be a consolation to my 
honorable friend to know that the 
engines of this ship were built in 


Glasgow.” 


Berated: 

PRIME MINISTER MACKENZIE KING 
by ONTARIO PREMIER MITCHELL F. 
HEPBURN for his expressed intention 
of accompanying the King and Queen 
on their tour across Canada. Speak- 
ing in the Ontario Legislature, Prem- 
ier Hepburn denounced the Prime 
Minister’s plans “in no_- uncertain 
terms,” labelled them “cheap pub- 
licity.”. When Leopold Macaulay, 
former Minister of Highways, asked 
Mr. Hepburn if he had invited Mr. 
King to participate in the Royal 
tour with their Majesties, the answer 
was an emphatic and explosive “NO!”. 
In Mr. Hepburn’s opinion, the man 
best qualified to accompany the Royal 
couple on their tour was Lord Tweeds- 
muir “who enjovs the respect and 
confidence of the Canadian people.” 
Goaded still farther with: ‘Are you 
going to accompany their Majesties 
across Canada?” Mr. Hepburn replied, 
“No, I am not. I don’t think it would 
be safe to let Mr. King and myself get 
that close together.” 


Viewed: 
Niagara 
Falls by CROWN 
PRINCE FREDERICK 
oF DENMARK AND 
CROWN PRINCESS 
INGRID, grand- 
daughter of the 
Duke of Con- 
naught. Like 
thousands before 
them, the distin- 
guished couple, as 
handsome as they 
are royal, stood 
on Canadian soil 
and watched col- 
ored lights dance 
on this continent’s biggest water fall. 
Wanting to enjoy the sight incon- 
spicuously, the two slipped by photog- 
raphers and newspapermen without a 
word and, followed only by two valets, 
two maids, a chamberlain, an aide- 
de-camp, an ambassador, and a lady- 


in-waiting distantly related to Bar- 
bara Hutton, the Crown Prince and 
Princess of Denmark, whose _ ideas 


of “alone” can only be comparative, 
clasped hands on the brink of Niagara 
and exclaimed delightedly. Their brief 
visit to Canada comes at the conclu- 
sion of a transcontinental tour which 
has taken them from San Francisco 
World’s Fair to the New York World's 
Fair. From Niagara Falls the Royal 
couple went on to New York which 
they intended to see all by themselves 
without even the two valets, the two 
maids, the chamberlain, the aide-de- 
camp, the ambassador or the lady- 
in-waiting who is a distant relative 
of Barbara Hutton. 


Arrived: 


In Halifax, 


THE CARGO OF THE 
WEEK. Like a modern Noah’s Ark, 
or the answer to a _ dipsomaniac’s 
dream, the Rotterdam - Lloyds 


freighter Kota Intent docked, carry- 
ing, among other things, a cargo of 
two-headed snakes. Known to natura- 
lists as cylindrophus rufus, the snakes 
are endowed with de luxe equipment 
consisting of an extra head appended 
to the body a short distance below 
the standard equipment of one regu- 
lar head, are smaller than most 
tropical snakes. Fellow’ passengers 
were golden cats that looked like rab- 
bits, a jungle ow! 5 feet high with one 
gray eye and one pink eye, and a 
reptiie impressively named giganto- 
saurus, lineal descendant of a monster 
which once reached 180 feet high. The 
animals belong to A. Foehl of Wil- 
liamstown, N.Y., who has made four 
trips around the world collecting 
specimens for his zoo. Mr. Foehl 
didn’t think the snakes were freaks. 
Said he: “We think a lot of things 
are freaks until we visit the jungle.” 
Completing the passenger list were 5 
crocodiles, clawed frogs with thorns 
all over them, paradise birds and 
enough other creatures to bring the 
list to 462—and to keep the crew 
muttering darkly during most of the 
trip 


Died: 

Cameron, J. A., Toronto, Master-in- 
Chambers at Osgoode Hall, former 
alderman (65). Davis, J., Virden, 
Man., police magistrate (76). Dubue, 
Albert, Montreal, Que., founder of the 
French weekly “Unité” (58). Elliott, 
Dr. H. H., The Pas, Man., former com- 
missioner of northern Manitoba (67). 
Hamilton, John, Quebec, Que., forme 
chancellor of Bishop's College 
versity (87). Strachan, James, To- 
ronto, manufacturers’ agent, promi- 
nent churchman (80). Warren, J. H., 
Toronto, vice-president M. Rawlin- 
son Company (64). Woodland, C. W., 
Toronto, Ont., first vice-president 
North American Life Assurance Com- 
pany. 
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Supercharged for EXTRA LENGTH 
Sn Uniformly Wound for SWEET CONTROL 


The North British supercharged core, expanding 

internally after manufacture, gives amazing extra 
; length; perfect uniformity of winding gives splendid 
control around the green. Topspin or backspin— 
North British responds to every touch, giving maxi- 
mum results from all your shots. Tee up with North 
British SS, the ball with the supercharged core. 


Made in Edinburgh, Scotland, by North British Rubber Co. Ltd. 
Canadian Head Office: 84 Wellington St. West, Toronto 
U.S. Distributor: 11 Park Place, New York 





Ask Your Professional for the 
SS (Special Scratch) or TT (Tough & True )—75e. 
North British 18—50c. Pin-Hi—35c. Bluebird—25c. 


NORTH BRITISH ‘s°s' 


BISHOP’S COLLEGE SCHOOL 


LENNOXVILLE, QUE. 
103rd YEAR 
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Country Boarding School for Boys 


from eight to eighteen. 
New Preparatory School for Junior Boys 


Particulars of Entrance Scholarships and Bursaries 
on request 


C. G M. GRIER. M.A , Headmaster 








SAVE AND CREATE? 


This hard road is beset with obstacles. 
regularly, and keep your savings? 


CREATE AND SAVE? 


You can create the principal sum at once, by paying a 
relatively small percentage of the principal during your 
earning years. THIS is the life insurance way,—sure,— 
easy,—and safe. 


DOMINION LIFE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY 


WATERLOO ONTARIO 


Branches in 
Principal 
Cities 
Throughout 
the 
Dominion 


Can you save 













Low FARES 70 


FAR PLACES 


WORLD TOURS 


$734.25 up Combination of Classes. Plan your trip 
with our experts, and then sail away with one all- 
inclusive ticket that is good for two years. Tour No. 2 
via the Orient, Macassar, Bali, Sourabaya, Batavia, 
Singapore, Belawan, Colombo, Suez Canal, England. 







viA 5 & 0. $562.45 up Combination of Classes. 
Tour No. 4 goes via South Seas, Australia, Suez. 
Canadian Pacific and Peninsular & Oriental liners. 


ORIENT ‘17 


Record 10-day time from Vancouver and Victoria to 
Yokohama on the luxurious Empresses. Also Kobe, 
Nagasaki, Shanghai, Hong Kong and Manila. Round 
trip to Yokohama: $525 up First Class, $306 up 
Tourist Class. 


. PACIFIC CiRCLE TOURS 









UP 


Tourist Class 








~ a Including stops at Japan, China, Manila, Australia, 
EF New Zealand, Fiji, Hawaii: $772.95 up First Class, 


$487.90 up Combination of Classes. 


Spend your next holiday in the glorious sun of 
Hawaii. The luxurious Empresses take you there in 
5 swift days from Vancouver and Victoria. $125 up 
First Class. 

All-Expense Tours, including your stay at a fine 
hotel and a generous sightseeing program: $327.85 
up First Class, $247.85 up Tourist Class. 


uP 


Tourist Class 














ROUND TRIP TO SYDNEY 
$620 up First Class * $422 up Cabin Class 


y ROUND TRIP TO AUCKLAND 
$500 up First Class * $326 up Cabin Class 


Visit the “sunny side” of ths world on comfortable 
Canadian Australasian liners...the “low-cost” route 
from Vancouver and Victoria via Hawaii and Fiji. 


FOLDERS + MAPS + INFORMATION from your travel agent or 
NEAREST CANADIAN PACIFIC AGENT 
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OF YOUR OWN 
1 1 «415 MONTHLY 


BUYS 
3 Room Ready Cut Cottage “\Z 


BUNKIE ic j 


One _ sectional cabins, 
up in an hour. 
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CATALOG FREE jf 
eae fifty designs priced ash, 


HALLIDAY S 


oe 


HAMILTON 


ESL Sine TO OFFIC 
27 Wellington St. E. 


Foundation Planting 


Each 

Swedish Juniper 18-24” $1.25 
ee. 2-3’ 2.25 
Savins Juniper 15-18” 1-75 
Red Cedar 2-3’ 1.50 
Mugho Pine 12-15 1.40 
Japanese Yew 18-24” 2.25 
Pyramidal Cedar 24-30” L735 
re ‘i 30-36” 2.50 


For full list consult our catalogue. 
Copy mailed free on request. 


A COMPLETE 
LANDSCAPE SERVICE 


Ske SHERIDAN 





HEAD OFFICE: 
4 St. Thomas St., Toronto 5 
SALES STATIONS: 

1186 Bay St., Toronto 
Toronto-Hamilton Highway No. 2 
at Clarkson 
5895 Cote des Neiges Rd., Montreal, P.Q. 











GAME BIRDS 


BLOOD-TESTED game and fancy pheas- 
ants, wild turkeys, wild and fancy ducks, 
partridges, peafowl for sale. Write for 
price list. Cedarbrook Game Farm. 240 


Jarvis Street, Toronto. 
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WHERE GOLD RUSH 
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SPRING TO LIFE 


*® See this land of Gold Rush fame and 
totem pole villages. Old “‘prospector’’ towns, 
Juneau, Skagway and others. Towering 
mountains splashed with sun that sets for 
only a few hours. Enjoy deck games and 
dancing on Princess liners—-2000 miles 
through giant gorges of the sheltered Inside 
Passage with high fjords, glistening glaciers, 
June-like weather. 


* 
9-DAY cruises . . . trom $95 


To Skagway... Sailings from Vancouver 
each week, 


spPeciAL 11-DAY cruises . trom $115 


Via Sitka and Skagway... from Vancouver 
June 21 and July 3 
Fares from Vancouver, Victoria and Seattle 
include meals and berth except at Skagway. 
* 
See Banff... Lake Louise... 
COLUMBIA ICEFIELD HIGHWAY ENROUTE 
Fast Canadian Pacific transcontinental trains 


.. air-conditioned, Low round-trip summer fares 
to North Pacific Coast points and California. 


Ask Your Travel 
Canadian Pacifu 


Agent or Any 
Agent 
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The Tories Are the Nicest Fellows 


BY R. W. BALDWIN 


N A strife-torn world it would be 
hard to find a more united, genial, 
likeable, light hearted group of men 
than the 38 members who uphold the 
traditions of Conservatism in the 


House of Commons. They are the 
happy family of Parliament. Their 
only rivals for unity are the Social 


Credit ranks to their left, but Social 
Crediters have made the mistake of 
taking everything too seriously in- 
cluding themselves. 

Whether’ individual Conservative 
members acquired it in their own right 
or have been inspired by the philoso- 
phical Irishman who leads them they 
are displaying day by day that excel- 
lent quality of malice towards none 
and pushing charity for all to an 
amazing degree. 

It all started back in January when 
the Opposition group met for its first 
caucus with the new leader. There 
was a good deal of handshaking and 
a little hatchet burying after which 
Dr. Manion proceeded to instill the 
ideals of cooperation in his followers. 
Things were to be different from the 
old days of the Bennett dictatorship. 
Everyone was to have a share in the 
co-operative effort to build up strong 
opposition. The only trouble seems 
to have been that the co-operation has 
supplanted the opposition even when 
dealing with their political adversar- 
ies. 

The latest example of this com- 
mendably Christian spirit has been in 
connection with the Montreal term- 
inal scheme for the Canadian Na- 
tional Railways. The work of criti- 
cizing this was delegated to a trio 
composed of Hon. J. Earl Lawson, 
Hon. H. H. Stevens and W. A. Walsh, 
member for Mount Royal. The tri- 
umvirate’s first and logical step was 
a question asked in the House by Mr. 
Stevens concerning contracts let. Mr. 
Stevens was given only a partial 
answer but was told by the Minister 
of Transport that he might get the 
rest of his information when the 
C.N.R. officials appeared before the 
Railway and Shipping committee. Mr. 
Stevens was not appointed to the 
committee; neither was Mr. Lawson. 


Sweet Charity 


The third critic, Mr. Walsh appar- 
ently had forgotten all about con- 
tracts by the time the C.N.R. people 
were in Ottawa. Mr. Walsh, however, 
did protest rather mildly against the 
$12,000,000 expenditure. This was at 
the close of a meeting at which S. W. 
Fairweather, C.N.R. vice-president 
had read a lengthy brief on the C.N. 
terminals. Perhaps as an aftermath 
to this outburst Conservative col- 
leagues may have explained to Mr. 
Walsh that this was no way to carry 
out the ideals of the Manion party. 
In any event, before the next meeting 
the Montreal member was in a more 
Christian frame of mind and termin- 
als were forgotten as the C.N.R. re- 
port got the unanimous blessing of 
the committee. 

The sweet charity from this oppo- 
sition designed to end all oppositions 
has come as a surprise to Liberal 
members who started the session 
none too certain that they knew ail 
the answers to embarrassing questions. 
They are ready now to admit that 


_ Conservatives from Dr. Manion down 
‘are the nicest fellows you could pos- 


sibly meet in many a day. 

Even the Manion group itself has 
felt the need of doing a little rational- 
izing. Its members are arguing that 
Parliament was never the proper 
place to hit at the Government. They 
are waiting, they say, to get out on 
the hustings after Mr. King has 
signed, sealed, delivered and paid for 
all the things with which they silently 
disagree. Then they will drag each 
out in turn and display it before the 
electors to show what a mess Liberals 
can make of the nation’s business. 
It is more effective and much safer 
than attacking these things’ too 
strongly until you see what votes can 
be lost or won by doing so. 


Even the Budget 


Last week’s budget strained Con- 
servative co-operation almost but 
not quite—to the breaking point. The 
choice of Earl Lawson for the second 
time as financial critic was hardly 
consistent with-the policy of passivity. 
It was incidentally, said to be rather 
disappointing to the Hon. Mr. Stevens 
who as the prodigal son might 
have expected this fatted calf. 
After Mr. Lawson had taken the first 
traditional hurdle by throwing the 
“do nothing government” = slogan 
across the floor four or five times he 
settled down to a capable if less for- 
ensic breakdown of Mr. Dunning’s 
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card house optimism. By a justifiable 
process of adding wheat losses to an 
announced deficit he arrived at the 
figure of $134,000,000 as the addition- 
al debt which Canadian taxpayers will 
be forced to shoulder as the result of 
this year’s expenditures. It sounds 
like a lot of money but Canadian 
Governments have perhaps got past 
the stage where they take account 
of mere millions in reckoning new 


debt. Perhaps Mr. Lawson should 
have pointed out that the total debt 
is still under $4,000,000,000. There 


may not be many more years to draw 
attention to the encouraging fact. 

The Conservative critic’s protest 
against tariff tinkering was a refresh- 
ing return to party tradition and his 
suggestion of a five-year tariff holiday 
was undoubtedly the highlight of the 
speech. 

The Dunning budget, perhaps the 
last which the Finance Minister will 
present to the House, is a strange 
mixture of inconsistencies and a con- 
structive effort to stimulate lagging 
industry. Tax exemption measures to 
spur industrial investment however 
were perhaps less important than Mr. 
Dunning’s frank admission that gov- 
ernments cannot cure unemployment. 
Such an admission has been whis- 
pered privately in cabinet and caucus 
circles but Mr. Dunning is the first 
man to make the statement publicly. 
In effect he admitted that in order 
to initiate work to give men jobs gov- 
ernments are compelled to tax men 
out of jobs. The best preparation for 
a step in the right direction is the 
realization that you are going the 
wrong way. 


“Appeasing”’ Voters 


Mr. Lawson to the contrary, this 
step by Mr. Dunning has been re- 
ceived with acclaim by impartial ob- 
servers. The Government is ready to 
knock $100 off income tax for every 
$1,000 that a company or individual 
will spend to expand or better his 
business. There is no limit to the 
amount. The only stipulation is that 
the money must be in circulation be- 
fore next Spring. The plan is de- 
signed to entice from the files the 
blueprints of industrial expansion 
which have been shelved for the per- 
iod of the depression. Even Mr. Law- 
son has mentioned $100,000,000 as the 
amount that might be employed by 
private industry to lubricate the re- 
covery machine. The $10,000,000 that 
the Government will drop in income 
tax revenues over a period of three 
years seems to be a small price to 
pay. 

But if Mr. Dunning’s step is con- 
structive it is also inconsistent. In 
the space of less than ten minutes in 
his budget speech last week the Fi- 
nance Minister declared that taxa- 
tion could not be blamed for block- 
ing industry and proposed relief from 
taxation as the direct method of 
stimulating it. By the same token it 
might be doubted whether Mr. Dun- 
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A Guide to Greater Charm in 
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This attractive booklet portfolio contains striking 
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20 pages. 
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In it you will find suggestions of what to 
look for in your new home that will provide you with 
greater comfort, beauty and economy. At the back of 
the booklet is a convenient portfolio partition in which 
you can keep clippings of other ideas which you want 
to incorporate in the home you plan. If you are plan- 
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CONCRETE 
IMPROVEMENTS 


@ There are numerous uses around 
the home. to which concrete can be 
attractively 


economically and 


ap- 
plied, enhancing property values and 
making the premises more liveable. 
For instance, a permanent, fire-safe 
varage may be built: enduring drive- 
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are numerous smaller applications 
lawn benches, flower boxes, garden 
walls, 


walks, 


tlowet 


pools, gateways, retaining 


basement flag-stone 


steps, 
bird-baths, sun dials, arbors, 
beds, to name a few Concrete 1s 
easy and inexpensive to build with, 
and needs no costly upkeep. Write us 
for literaturé and suggestions on the 


uses of concrete around the home. 
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a : th t has been confirmed by the board of 
‘ Teland directors of the National Sanitarium 
id taxmte Association, according to an announce- 
atc ment made by E. L. Ruddy, president. 
> ae Dr. Hazlewood succeeds Dr. W. B. 
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: ld Succession Duty: Article IV 


BY B. K. SANDWELL 


\ MONG the rather numerous criti- son, the husband or wife of the de- 
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BY HECTOR CHARLESWORTH 


“The Education of An American,” by 
Mark Sullivan. Doubleday, Doran 
$4. 


OST experienced newspaper men 

on this continent if asked, “Who 
is the ablest living American journal- 
ist?” would answer ‘Mark Sullivan.’ 
His commentaries on political affairs 
syndicated for 20 years, are noted for 
accuracy, foresight and wisdom. Dur- 
ing the pre-war generation, he was 
the sanest among the “liberal” jour- 
nalists, who destroyed the domination 
of the “interests” and “bossism” in 
American politics His lasting monu- 


ment is the series of volumes known 
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which the inventor of the telephone 
asserted that a navigable air-plane, 
sustained in the air by rapid propul- 
sion, was an immediate certainty. Two 
months later the Wright Brothers 
made their first flight A year later 
Sullivan was describing the last 
West” from Ca then still a 
“cow-town.” 

He gained access to the Atlantic 
Vonthly with an attack on political 
corruption in his native Pennsylvania 
publication of which was a radical de- 
parture from magazine policy in that 
day It was the turning point of 
Sullivan’s career It won the atten- 
tion of S. S. McClure, who was con- 
templating his famous muck-raking 
campaign; and of Edward W. Bok 
who had a plan to attack patent 























medicines Bok engaged the young 
lawyer at McClure’s instance and 
then decided to hand over the task 
to Collier’s Weekly Sullivan’s job 
with McClure ind Collier was to 
check up the work of other and over- 
enthusiastic muck-rakers, a task for 
which his training as a lawyer and 
journalist fitted him Shortly after- 
ird he was one of the triumvirate 
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made 1 great fortune selling books 
n the instalment plan His book 
gents sustained the weekly When 
lied his son Robert who had de- 
spised this end of the business proved 
mpetent to continue it He was 


naturally very extravagant and Col- 
in the hands of the 
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KATHARINE CORNELL, who has written her autobiography, 


commentator. 


Hapgood shows up badly in this part 
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Actress’s Life 


“IT Wanted to be An Actress,” by 
Katherine Cornell. Macmillan. 
$3.35. 





BY LUCY VAN GOGH 


TIYNHIS book does not exactly make it 

plain how Miss Cornell came to 
be, not only an actress, but one of the 
great actresses of the age. But it does 
contain a hint of the reason why some 
other young persons don’t come to 
be anything of the kind. “I get the 
impression that most of the young 
girls who come to me for parts simply 
haven't worked hard enough. In New 
York they have every chance in the 
world to round out their educations 
in their spare time. At the galleries 
they can see the best pictures in all 
the world. They can hear the finest 
music. They can get the best books 
in inexpensive editions. Best of all, 
they can listen to the finest actors and 
actresses of the day.” And most of 
them tell her that they can’t afford to 
go to the theatre, and “I usually find 
that they think it beneath their dig- 
nity to sit in the top balcony!” An- 
other hint: reading French aloud 
helps tremendously; it “makes you 
use your mouth more than any other 
language I know.” 

This is a pleasantly put together 
account of the main external events 
of a career which’ began barely 
twenty years ago and is now nearing 
its apex. Nearly half the volume con- 
sists of reprints of what was 
written about Miss Cornell’s succes- 
sive performances by the leading 
American and British critics, and 
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most of these are very well worth 
reading both for matter and for style. 
Many Canadians are familiar with 
what is commonly described as the 
“luminous” quality of Miss Cornell’s 
acting, as revealed especially in “The 
Barretts of Wimpole Street.” I like 
Mr. St. John Ervine’s description of 
her face, “as sensitive as a seismo- 
graphic instrument which records the 
most intimate and remote tremblings 
of the earth.” She is almost a Cana- 
dian, for she was born in Buffalo, 
where her father managed the Star 
Theatre, and her summer home was 
for many years at Cobourg. 


The New Books 


“Now Tl Tell One,” by Harry 
Hershfield. McLeod. $2.19. The well- 
known American humorist presents a 
collection of his best after-dinner 
stories and witticisms. 

“North to Adventure,” by Sydney 
R. Montague. McLeod. $2.25. The 
thrilling factual story of a ‘‘Mountie’s”’ 
lone patrol in Baffin Land. 

“Escape to Life,” by Erika and 
Klaus Mann. Thomas Allen. $4. The 
story of the enforced migration of two 
German intellectuals from the land 
of the Swastika. 


FICTION 


“The Thibaults,” by Roger Martin 
de Gard. Macmillan. $4.50. “The 
Thibaults” and its sequel, “Summer 
1914” (shortly to be published in 
English) were awarded the Nobel 
Prize for Literature. This first vol- 
ume presents on a grand scale a pic- 
ture of the world of well-to-do bour- 
geois France before the war. 
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e emphasis of the last generation which Then he does business with a Mexican 
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he There are a number of non-stop opened Oklahoma territory, to be- 
I's eet See ee te eee sentences in the book, here and there, come a wealthy beef baron. Then “The Strange Death of Adolf Hitler.” 
he a an Saino mirroring streams of consciousness. comes the oil boom, and various vicis- Anonymous George J. McLeod 
pr i ; 5 On the whole, they are not entirely  situdes of fortune, in which a host of Toronto. $2.50 
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tar “| Knock at the Door,” by Sean presented with any fullness; the fect adds something to the poetic tending eaund=io and scanltae ms It’s the one about Hitler’s double 
vas O’Casey: Macmillan. $3.50. others, though not lacking in reality, quality of the book. There is one eyeral’ women, a big trial scene, a te iar po t] 
. 46 : _ appear with the flat lack of perspec- brilliant passage where the rector’s fight in the mountains, last minut: ee ee See oe ee 
To life of an impoverished widow's tive that they would have in the reflections at a funeral slide into ;escue from a lynching, the blowing of the Munich settlement Adolf Hit 
son in delicate health, is unlikely mind of a child not yet in his teens. Moore’s vulgarest anapests. Al- of an oil-well, and so on ‘all ripe for “°* W2* arene ey ppg pi dag eRe 
; to be very enviable at any time or any The social background comes into together, the book seems to mark a the scenario-write! Outstanding for YOu Wan Ee see = ae 
place, but Dublin in the last decade of view only incidentally and by transitional stage in technique. Not their vividness are the poker game ] ae eine eee ees eee 
rry the nineteenth century offered singu- allusion. ~ 7 : an important work in itself, it is of anq the diked copeil ican. This Difat HAG. ose ee ee to be Hitler 
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F you want to “go stepping” in a big way this spring 
and summer—and for many a month to come—here’s 
your “car-key” to the city and the entire country! 
You'll lead the way in a Chevrolet—outselling its field 
today —the biggest-selling car during seven out of the 
last eight years — the liveliest of all lowest-priced cars! 
It’s quicker on the getaway, faster on the hills, and 


more economical all the time than other cars in its price 
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range ... because it is powered with Chevrolet’s famous 
Valve-in-Head engine, master motor of the low-price field! 

It’s the best performer in the entire field of economy 
cars and the only low-priced car combining “All that’s 
Best at Lowest Cost”—the only car in its class with all 
the beauty, comfort and safety advantages listed here. 

But riding beats reading, so please visit your Chevrolet 


dealer and sell yourself a new Chevrolet today! 


"ALL THAT’S BEST AT LOWEST COST” 


Bodies by Fisher with Aero-Stream Styling . . . “Observation 
Car Visibility . . . Perfected (Quadro - Action) Hydraulic 
Steering Column Gear-Shift with “Vacuum 
Assist“... Advanced Knee-Action Riding System* ... Famous 


Valve-in-Head Six Engine . . . Perfected Tiptoe-Matic Clutch. 


*On Master De Luxe Models 
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The English Are a Very Calm People 
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@ try. It seems that new clubs are be- 
ing formed all over the place, and 
all sorts of plans have been made 
for tours and meetings. At the end 
of this month there is to be a meet 
on the rivers Ure and Ouse, from 
Ripon to York, 

Later there is to be a fortnight’s 
tour of the Scottish lochs -from July 
15 to 29. Just about the time, accord- 
ing to the Jeremiahs and Cassan- 
dras, when we will be spending most 
of our time diving down into bomb- 
proof (oh, more or less proof) shel- 
ters, or coming up to see if all is clear 

and finding that it isn’t, perhaps. 

As if this were not optimism enough, 
they are even planning Continental 
tours the Seine from Mantes to 
Rouen at Whitsuntide, and the Mo- 
selle from Trier to Coblenz during 
August. Yes, Germany! As I have 
often remarked before, this is a great 
and a calm people 


—And Flower Shows 


J“LOWERS, too! What could be 

nicer at a time like this, when you 
may be feeling a little flurried and 
upset about things, than to go out and 
do a spot of weeding in the garden, 
or putting bulbs in or digging bulbs 
up, or salting the snails, or pampering 
the ground with fertilizers, or—but 
you know the sort of thing gardeners 
are always doing. Personally, I am 
not a gardener, and I limit myself to 
smelling. Even that, I find, has a 
distinctly sedative effect 

This, of course, is a nation of gar- 
deners. Growing things is an almost 
universal passion—-even if it is only 
in a box on the window-ledge. And 
the whole country simply swarms 
With expert horticulturists, who talk 
and write a kind of language under- 
stood only by other horticultural ex- 


feeweevercecn 


perts. It is not surprising, therefore, 
to discover that the Royal Horticul- 
tural Society is now holding its an- 
nual Daffodil Show in Westminster, 
and that it is proving to be one of 
the largest and most successful in the 
Society’s history 

Without knowing anything at all 
about flowers, I do profess to reco 
nize a daffodil when I see one 
ordinary daffodils, at any rate. And 
it is impossible just now not to see 
them, when almost every garden and 
Whole stretches of parkland = are 
filled with them, swinging their love- 
ly yellow heads in the breeze, and set- 
ting one’s heart to dancing with them, 
as Wordsworth put it 


But naturally the Royal Horticul- 
tural Society sets little store by such 
ordinary blooms. Its members go 
in for the new, the rare, the immense, 
and the multi-colored That is the 
business of most of them. And a very 
profitable business it is, too, if you 
can manage to turn out some really 
impressive freak. One of the new 
blooms, a red-and-yellow, is valued 
at about £1,000 per bulb! But then 
there are only four in existence, and 
it is said that it will take at least 
ten years before these four can be 
increased to 100. 


Oh, well, they can have them! 
Doubtless the growers are able to pro- 
duce more lovely flowers than the or- 
dinary daffodil, but doubtless they 
never have 


Rebellion in Glasgow 


Not willingly does one sadden the 
*" reader at a time like this with 
instances of man’s inhumanity to man 
Heaven knows there is enough of 
that sort of thing in the world! But 
not all the tyrants live in totalitarian 


GIves GREATER STRENGTH WITH LIGHTER WEIGHT balance i isn fate 1 call aon 


that exists at this very time in the 
THE WORKING PARTS of that powerful, light-weight out- Industry the world over operates with fewer break- city of Glasgow—you know, the place 
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board motor of today must stand terrific stresses. Nickel downs because of the increased strength, toughness, have done so much singing about 
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imparts to other metals. So the demand for Canadian justice. Men gather at street cor- 


re ‘ ° . . ners and the various other places 
: arine engine too, operates continuously 
The mighty marine engine t } rat J where men gather, and in blistering 


phrases, which only Scotchmen can 


Nickel continues to grow. 
with fewer overhauls because parts subject to severe 


spiainnine dam viii bt Wiaiall Ginal ds Whee Coens Mining, smelting and refining the Nickel from Canadian pronounce, they curse the City mag: 
t SSCS c < 1 ‘ 1 . . = : : i s e) -r-rse m, f 
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° . . . . rolled 
Tons of Canadian Nickel go into the condenser tubes, _ the timber, handlingthe freight, producing the equipment Be pice re 
the turbine parts, the anchor chains and the kitchens of and supplies for the Nickel mines and plants provide em- the pubs! Think of it, friend reader 









‘ Lf ° rw . let it sink in! All over England 
the modern ocean liner. Tons too go into the machinery ployment for otherthousandsof Canadians. The increased lh and Wales and the rest of Scotland 
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will in the meantime win them many 
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a welcome pint (no, that is not a mis 

print for “point’). Only in Glasgow 

THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY OF CANADA, LIMITED are they debarred from the exercise 
25 KING STREET WeEsT, TORONTO ular customers. It makes the blood 


< boil! And Glasgow blood has a notor- 
iously low boiling-point 
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. Is the Abitibi Deal 
A Moral One? 


BY MICHAEL SINCLAIR 
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Conflicting issues in the biggest financial fight in Canada in some 
years are boiled down here and the proposed Abitibi deal set 
out free of technicalities and intricacies. 


Essence of the wrangle is the moral question of just what considera- 
tion, if any, the shareholders should obtain in a reorganization. 
Should they be given a slice of the equity in a new company? 


And if so, how much? 








| ESPITE all the legal verbiage, des- 
pite the flow of statistics, despite 
the millions of words, born and un- 
born, of the protagonists, the points 
it issue in the Abitibi snarl all boil 
down to these three questions in the 
factual, moral, and legal realms: 

First, is the present plan moral in 
the light of the treatment usually 
iccorded equity-holders? 

Second, will it receive the support 
of the necessary 50 per cent. of the 
bondholders? 

Third, will the opposition be able to 
block the proposed judicial sale of the 
property in the courts? 


Objections to Plan 


Obviously the shareholders and the 
dissenting bondholders have objections 
to this plan. But whether these ob- 
jections have any legal basis remains 
to be seen. In attempting to foreclose 
on the property, or more accurately 
in asking the courts to. sell the 
property for the benefit of the credi- 
tors, the bondholders are acting on 
the best legal advice obtainable. More- 
over, having ~tiready had one plan 
thrown out by the courts, they will 
not have lightly embarked on the legal 


routine usually adopted in similar 
situations. The Bondholders’ Protec- 
tive Committee is confident that the 
bond mortgage permits the type of 
judicial sale planned, otherwise it 
would hardly have put all the legal 


wheels working to that end. And an 


omniscient judiciary will decide the 
matter. 
No answer can be given as to 


whether the plan will receive the 
support of the majority of the bond- 


holders. 3ut if 50 per cent. of the 
bondholders do not support it, then 
Abitibi will languish in receivership 
until some plan is found which the 
majority of the bondholders will sup- 
port The sponsors of the judicial 


sale, therefore, obviously believe that 
they will obtain sufficient support to 
make the plan operative 

And if the property be sold for the 
benefit of the creditors, what of the 
dissenting bondholders and the share- 
holders? How will they fare? This 
brings up the first question, namely, 
the morals or ethics of the proposed 


deal, particularly in a period when 
society in general by moratoria and 
other methods has radically revised 


its views regarding the relationship 
between creditors and debtors and 
their duties and rights to one another 


Outline of Plan 


To judge the morals of the pro- 
posed deai, it is necessary to under- 
stand the details of the plan. And 


this is difficult because both its pro- 
ponents and its critics have worded 
their comments in that dialect which 


is the delight of the lawyer and the 
despair of the layman. They have also 
befogged the basic points at issue by 
dialectic on secondary considerations. 
Hence it is necessary to present the 
bare bones of the proposed plan, to 
eliminate the whereases, ifs and buts, 
and to scrap a variety of secondary 
considerations and happenings, so that 
it may stand forth nakedly and be 
judged according to its merits and 
demerits. 

Essentially, the Abitibi bondholders, 
or at any rate a very large proportion 
of them, now propose to permit the 
property to be put up for judicial 
sale, and after the sale they propose 
to grant certain rights to the share- 
holders of the company. 

Under the plan, the property will be 
offered for sale. Obviously no one 
will be able to make an adequate 
cash offer. Thus the bondholders will 
make a bid for the property. And 
the amount they bid will be met, in- 
stead of in cash, with their holdings 
of the bonds. 


Amount of the Bid 


Unless there be some other 
at the auction, the assenting bond- 
holders could supposedly acquire the 
property by bidding some trifling sum 
The courts would probably find some 
means of preventing this, however 
And in any event, it is the intention 
of the Bondholders’ Protective Com- 
mittee to make a bid somewhere in 
line with earning power of the 
property, in short in line with the 
current market for the bonds 

The nominal price thus bid for the 
property will determine the sum 
Which dissenting bondholders will re- 
ceive for their holdings. It seems 
to be a matter of legal opinion 
Whether the courts can determine this 
nominal price, or whether it depends 
solely on the attitude of the assenting 
bondholders towards their dissenting 
brethren. 

The manner in which the dissenting 
bondholders would be affected is best 
set forth in an illustration. Suppose 
a quarter of the bondholders do not 
fall in with the plan, then this 25 
per cent. will be entitled to 25 per 
cent. of nomireal bid price at which 
the auctioneer knocks down the 


bidders 


property. Should this price be, say 
$20 million, then the dissenters would 
get $5 million less the sums paid out 
in connection with the reorganiza- 
tion. 

As a quarter of Abitibi’s bonds 
amount at par to $12 million, such a 
payment would be equivalent to a 
present price of about 38: for the 
bonds. If the nominal bid were $22 
million, the dissenting bondholders 
might thus net around 4514. So, in- 
sofar as the dissenters are concerned, 
they will have to rely, either on the 
generosity of the majority, or on 
what the law says on the subject. 
In either event they would not fare 
better than the majority of the bond- 
holders. The money to pay off the 
dissenting bondholders would be 
raised by the sale of securities by the 
new company. 


A New Company 


With the natural doubt as to how 
the dissenters would fare in the re- 
organization, there is thus a certain 
pressure on them to throw in their 
lot with the majority, provided the 
Protective Committee obtain that 
majority which would make the plan 
effective. 

Following the sale of the property 
to the bondholders, it is planned to 
form a new company with a capi- 
talization of 1,930,680 common shares. 
These shares, however, will not be 
distributed to the bondholders; they 
will be tied in a bundle and held in a 
pot. The preferred and common 
shareholders will hold stock purchase 
warrants which would enable them to 
redeem their interest in the property 
These warrants are priced so that, 
if Abitibi prospers, the shareholders 
would be able to repurchase the 
property for the full amount of the 
bondholders’ claims. 

For example, the hoider of one 
share of Abitibi’s first preferred will 
be given the right up to 1942 to pur- 
chase 12 new common shares at from 
$36 to $41 per share. Based on to- 
day’s market conditions the shares in 
the new company have an indicated 
value of about $12 a share. After 1942, 
of course, the contents of the pot in 
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WHY NOT CARRY THE OFFER A STEP FARTHER? 


Which the shares of the new company 
escrow 
tributed amongst the bondholders who 
to buy up 


are to be held in 


now propose 
properties at 


Bondholders’ Position 


In short, the bondholders have said 
to the shareholders: 
as we tried two years ago to effect a 
and 
with 
But in order not to be too 


reorganization 
must proceed 
routine. 


idea much. They feel that their 
claims will be completely wiped out, 
or in short, that by 1942 Abitibi will 


will be dis- 


the Abitibi not be prosperous enough to make it 
the judicial sale. worthwhile exercising their stock pur- 


chase warrants. And truth to tell 
from a 1939 point of view, it does not 
look as if the new Abitibi shares would 


sell at over $41 three years hence 
“Sorry, boys, but But stranger things have happened 
and happened several times in the 


failed, we newsprint industry. 


the usual 


now 


legal 


Shareholders’ Attitude 


harsh about it, we're going to give you 


until 
to see 


property has 
our claims, 
company 
$41 each by 1942. 
if you raise any 
we may have to 
plans without 
stock 
Such 
holders’ 


any 
the 


are the 


is backed by the 
bondholders It 
courts to 


larger 
duty of the 
legality. 


1942 to meet 
will have given you ten years in all 
Whether o1 
could earn on your holdings. 


shares of the 
should be worth more than 


passing 
purchase warrants.” pay; 


plans of the 


That Looked at in a larger light, the 
shareholders say that a foreclosure 
would be unfair because in all re- 
organizations of the depression years, 
the equity holders have always been 
granted a small interest in their un- 
dertaking, despite the letter of the 


our claims. 
not the property 

If the 
excess of 
new 


value in 


And incidentally, !aw. They point out, too, that societs 
fuss about this deal. has recognized the rights of the 


mortgagor to retain an 
property despite his inability to 
hence the moratoria in effect 
throughout Canada. 


proceed with our interest in 


you out these his 


Bond- 


Protective Committee which The Bondholders’ Defensive Com- 
majority of the mittee—as opposed to the Protective 
will be the Committee—point out that the sug- 


gested proceedings will only result in 
prolonged legal bickering In addi- 


pass on its 











The shareholders do not like the (Continued on Page 13) 
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Democracy’s Dilemma 
BY P. M. RICHARDS 
IT’S becoming more apparent every day that Mr. tory solution of the problem. It is no answer to say 


Hitler has put the democracies on a very nasty 


spot economically. 


Though Britain and France are 


now in much better shape to resist a surprise attack 


than they were a year ago, their position as regards 


the marshalling of their resources 
a long war is still much inferior to 
tarian states. 
the methods that 
been using for vears. 


follow the 


for the waging of 
that of the totali- 


And to make themselves efficient for 
this purpose, they apparently have no choice but t 
dictator 


su to 


states have 


If they do this with the thoroughness and single- 
ness of purpose that the need for etliciency seems to 


demand, the procedure must 


also it 
want 


Cles 


And 
adopted 





not only be 
economically 
haps ruinously 


dom and individual 


very costly and 
wasteful—-per- 
wasteful, but 


threatens to destroy 
the very things the democra- 


to preserve _free- 
rights 
having, in effect, 


totalitarianism — in 
order to be 


able to combat 


totalitarianism, the erstwhile 


democracies may 


tind that 
does not materialize 
preparedness for war; that as 

exists and they stand in opposition 


renounce their 


At a Disadvantage 


though actual war 
there is no end to the need for 


long as 


still 


Hitlerism 
to it, they cannot 


own totalitarianism 


B Repton the embracing of totalitarianism may be 


necessary for purposes of 
democracies at a 


the policy 


places the 
immediately 
path they are then treading is one 
tatorships have already travelled 


wal 
relative 
is embarked upon, since the 


preparedness, it 
disadvantage 


on which the dic- 


fat It may be 


true, of course, that this means that the dictatorships 


are also closer to economic 
poor 
nomi 


consolation for a state 
interests are 
self-sutticiency and 
sible flow of trade 


Hitler, 


call 


Does perhaps, 


breakdown, but 
like Britain 
Wholly opposed to the doctrine of 
rather for 


this is 
whose eco 
the widest 


DOS 
pe 


hope to cause the democ- 


racies to ruin themselves, by dangling the threat of 


war ever before them? 


Though actually they may 


not ‘be forced to carry the destructive policy of wat 


preparedness to the point of 


ruin, 


since there is 


reason to believe that they can outlast the dictator 
ships, they must inevitably suffer serious hurt, even 


without war, 


That is the unhappy prospect 


And unfortunately there seems to be no satisfac- 


that 
than 


the plowshare is economically more valuable 
the sword; the fact remains that you cannot 
fight against swords with plowshares, and in order to 
fight, or to be 
turn your 


able to protect yourself, must 


plowshares into swords. 


first 


he United States may not have to turn its plow- 
shares into swords, but Britain and France are al- 
ready doing so. there the time has already 
passed when it was possible to consider rearmament 
merely as an incidental factor in the economic pro- 


cess. It 


Over 


is no longer possible even to consider how 
best to dovetail armament needs into the civil indus- 
trial system. ‘The time has come when the prepara- 
tion of Britain to defend itself and to uphold its re- 
sponsibilities is recognized as a major duty of indus- 
try, commerce and finance, just as it is the first con- 
that 
is there 


met 


cern of government 


arguing 


policy. Englishmen say 
against it; the need 
the emergency has arisen, and it has to be 


it's no good 


British Regimentation 


§ es potentialities in the outlook for regimentation 
are tremendous. In England business and finan- 


cial as Well as others are 


men saying that the re- 
quirements of the defence program’ should not 
merely be given precedence over normal industrial 


t 
activities, but should 
even if it 


ictually be satistied at all 
disregard of the 


tomary process and the normal rights of private par- 


costs 


means the complete cus- 


ties It's generally recognized that the government 


in war time would immediately assume control of all 


the nation’s tinancial resources While 


this is not 


regarded as necessary even if that 


n time of peace 


peace is merely ab 
from 
preparation 
British finan 
circles are 


stention 
during 
tor it, 
cial 


Wal 


pong 
so far as to say 


that the government 





should exercise some 
sort of control over 
the raising of funds 


for enterprises Classified as relatively unessential 
When and how will the emergency that has created 

the need for such 

to an end? 


government regimentation come 
Everyone seems to agree that only by 
such drastic methods can Britain effectively answer 
the challenge of the totalitarian countries, but the 
long-term Britain herself and on 
all countries having trade relationships with her are 
likely to be great. 


consequences on 


nvestment Counsel— 
The 1939 Model 


BY GORDON G. 


The first investment counsel firm was organized in Boston following 


the War, yet already this young profession supervises the man- 
agement of several billion dollars of investors’ funds. 


victims. 








The rapid growth of the profession was a logical response to the 
public need for guidance, arising from the confusing trends of 
economic forces and the complexities of present-day financial 
mechanism. Yet, by its very rapidity of growth, it has attracted 
to its ranks an army of opportunists and camp followers, incom- 
petent and many of them dishonest, who pose as investment 
advisers and who profit at the expense of their ill-advised 


GATCH 


The writer traces the background and history of the movement and | 
shows how the leaders of the profession are co-operating with 
the Washington authorities to regulate its activities and police 
the undesirable elements in the interests of the investing public. 








"NXHE financial pages of the press 
recently reported that a prom- 


onsultant 


inent New York investment ¢ 


had veen called before the Securities 

& Exchange Commission to explain 

what influence, if any, he had had in 
1 


the drastic sell-off in the stock market 
following the Hitler-Memel couy 
Just a little over a year ago, the samé 
authorities conducted a public h 

ing of investment firms at 
Washington to review the facts re- 
lating to the growth of this new pro- 


hear- 
neal 


counsel 


: 
I 
fession in the United States, its plact 
1 life of the nation and 
5 


r good 


in the financia 
its influence f¢ reevil 
1! What is 






Investment counse this 
new force which can so affect the 
public welfare as to call for govern- 
ment investigation? \V ts his- 
tory? How did it ce » being? 
What are its potenti es Does 
need to be controlled? These a 


questions of interest to all investors 

Investment 
world’s youngest profession—a 
duct of the growing trend towé 
specialization. It is true that a 
gree of specialization in the handling 
of investment funds for 


several generations in Great 


counsel Is prodaDiy 





nas 








and in the older investmen 

of Europe, such as Switzerl: 

land and Belgium, where it hi 
common practice for indivi 

entrust their funds to 

notaries or other agents who were 
specially qualified in financial mat 
ters. But the profession, as such 
with its present-day technique and 


equipment for statistical study and re- 
search, has 


pre-eminently 
_ 


United States deve 


been 


lopment 


Growth Since 1919 











The first investment yuNnsel 
ganization of the modern type was 
established in Boston in 1919. “So 
is | Kn no a irat Lig s 
garding \ im fs s 
nvestmer inst mit a\ ECT 
made ib tt it is 
to several b yn do 

What \v th mynd 
tions whi aved rr th 

apid development ites 
sion conditions I 
ticularly in the Un yugl 
they also exist t ‘ mnsid ib x 
tent in Canada 

Prior to the War, } i vestors 
n America were ha Vv security ¢ 
scious Thev w accustomed ) 
simpler and mo ingible forms 
investment, such as real estate, say 
ings bank deposits and mortgages, o 
local, family businesses With tt 


intensive educational efforts wh 
featured the Liberty 
campaigns, the whole inve 


stment 





ture changed. Public participation in 
industrial enterprise attained unpre 
cedented popularity during the boom 
years of the late 20’s, and by 1929 
the sales representatives of the invest 
ment banking houses had penetrated 
the highways and byways of the id 
It has been estimated that som 
twenty millions of Americans are now 
owners of securities In mtrast 
with this rapid increase in security 
ownership, public knowledge regard 
ng economic and investment values 
vas lagged far behind 

The increasing number and variety 
of the security issues offered to tt 
public, and the onstantly changing 
forms of cvrporation capital struc 
tures, with their holding companies 


and subsidiaries, and the many devices 


for pyramiding and stock contro 
have been bevond the comp: 
of the average layman inve 





1 
have left him in a state of ¢ 
and bewilderment 
‘he effects of government regu 
und increasing com 
petition with business by govenment 


labor legislation 


lation of business 


al agencies; 
and hour laws; ever-mounting taxa 
tion deficit financing; inflation 
money management and = =artificia 
control of credit-——all these have com 


plicated the problem of the investor 


Wage 


Wealth More Liquid 


The rapid increase in pub wel 
bonds and 
created other problems of great socia 
and economic importance 

One authority has estimated 
the dollar value of liquid wealth in 
the United States has increased from 
seven to eighty billion dollars since 
1880, and that somewhere around 35 
per cent. of the total national wealth 
of the country is now represented 
by securities of one form or another! 

With the market values of such a 
large percentage of their assets 
measured by day-to-day fluctuations 
of the stock exchanges, where they 


ship of stocks YAS 


that 











in b ioubled or it in half in 
matter f months nd with these 
‘values” daily sprea f ub- 
lic in the pages of the press, it is 
not surprising that a growing sens 
of insecurity should 
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As has \ id ! I ited 
t e has been rapid growth the 
United States, sin the Wa I 
lumbet1 yf sons I s Ss 
sing t 1 ivestn i sory 
service, and this \ s t 
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vhom thev could persuade 
use their services 

The hearing mnducted ist yeal 
by the Securities & Exchange Com 
mission was the first off al effort 
on the part of the United States 
Government to analyze the activities 


ind problems of the whole investment 
counsel movement, and was no doubt 
a preliminary step in the direction 
of legislation for the regulation of the 
profession and the policing of the 
incompetent and unscrupulous 
ators advertising themselves as in 
vestment advisers, but whose methods 
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London, April 17 BY P.O'D. 


ls you have to pay a 


YOT long ago a friend of mine was 
talking to a distinguished mem- 
er of the staff of the German Em- 


a 


be pulled down after raiding bomb- 
ers have worked their wicked will on 
them. But that surely is a job that 


small bill by mail send a money 





ssy-the descendant of an English y ; 
is i Ree mig ’ se le > the final 
order. This is the approved family long settled in Germany. They Se a left over till the fina 
vere discussing the differences of ©’? sd he 
i i = J ’ | , ‘Ss are also ex- 
- ! tempe} ‘ outlook between University professors are a 
business-like method. Exchange temp rament and ut et empt over the age of 25. So are sta- 
os ane 3 sta 1 Ss, the akers, coiners, and 
j ; ion’t pretend to understand the tisticians, medal ma ; 
1s prepaid Your correspondent | En " ‘ _ d 5 keen a : We land agents. And when we come to 
bean: divitio. in Lon a for only ea the over 30’s on the list, they include 
can cash a money order at bar ‘ ne (foe roof-thatchers, piano-polishers, pho- 
W |] I in vmpathize with the tographers pastry-cooks, mineral! 
ell, I can sym} ize wi ee ee ; sda 
anywhere. Money orders are ewilderment of the Teutonic official. Wate! make rs, and company secre 
| I have been living in England for taries Salmon fishers are exempt 
for sale at any branch of this | nearly twenty years, and there are at all ages: 
inv number of things that certainly No doubt, some sort of case can 
bank ewilder me, and will probably go on be made out for all these various ex- 


aking me blink in wonder to the 
nd of my time here. New ones crop 
very day—especially these 
hurried and startling changes. 
Why, for instance, should a house- 


emptions—-and tor the dozens and 
dozens of others that swell the Re- 
served Occupations List, which was 
recently published. The only trouble 
is that it doesn’t seem to leave many 


days 
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OF C AN AD A rear be exempt from military se! seccupations from which recruiting 
til 4 * vice over the age of 25? No, no, friend can be actively carried on. And yet 
ider, not what you are thinking! this is a time when every effort 
ene eenees sven \ housebreaker in England breaks s being made to bring the Regulai 
im hot t i Y 3ut wh he Territorials up to a 
BRANCHES THROUGHOUT CANADA houses, not into them But why Army and tl Territe | 
st e same? It may be, of course, var-time basis ; 
hat the authorities figure there will It is certainly very puzzling No 
‘robably be a lot of buildings to wonder foreigners, whether friendly 
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The English Are a Very Calm People 





or otherwise, find it hard to know 
what to think! A good many English- 
men, too 

Probably it is all part of the 
famous British phlegm, the refusal 
to be stampeded, the determination 
to carry on as usual until the last 
moment It has its draw- 
backs, of course--especially while the 
Hitlers are hitling and the Mussol- 
inis muscling in. But it is an admir- 
able quality just the same, and makes 
possible immense reserves of ner- 
vous force. At least, this nation, if 
called on to fight for its life, won't 
step into the ring stale from over- 
training 


possible 


There is sport, for instance. How 
pleasant and encouraging to turn 


from the international news (in a 
state of gloom and jitters) and dis- 
cover that the great business of 
knocking balls about with one’s feet 
or one’s” golf-clubs or racket o1 
cricket-bat is being carried on with 
the same old seriousness and enthus- 
iasm—-just as if Hitler had gone back 
to his former trade of house-paint- 
ing, or Mussolini were applying again 
for a job as a reporter. Not without 
a sense of humor, the Duce! 

“I've been a 


reporter myself,” he 
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GIVES GREATER STRENGTH WITH LIGHTER WEIGHT 


THE WORKING PARTS of that powerful, light-weight out- 
board motor of today must stand terrific stresses. Nickel 
alloys supply the needed strength with minimum weight. 
The mighty marine engine too, operates continuously VL 6] continues to grow. 
with fewer overhauls because parts subject to severe 
stresses are made of Nickel Steel or Nickel Iron. 


Industry the world over operates with fewer break- 
downs because of the increased strength, toughness, 
and resistance to wear and corrosion which Nickel 


imparts to other metals. So the demand for Canadian 


Mining, smelting and refining the Nickel from Canadian 


ore provide wages for thousands of Canadians. Cutting 


Tons of Canadian Nickel go into the condenser tubes, 
the turbine parts, the anchor chains and the kitchens of 
the modern ocean liner. Tons too go into the machinery 


in mines, machine shops, steel mills and all types 






of manufacturing plants. 


ployment for otherthousandsof Canadians. The increased 
production of Canadian Nickel means more jobs, 


more money in circulation throughout the land. 


the timber, handling the freight, producing the equipment 
and supplies for the Nickel mines and plants provide em- 


You are invited to 
write for a copy 
of “Tue Nicker 
INDUSTRY IN 1938” 
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OTTAWA’S BUSY MAN. A new and 

interesting study of Dr. E. H. Coleman, 

Under-Secretary of State. Dr. Coleman 

is Chairman of the inter-departmental 

committee in charge of arrangements 
for the Royal Tour 


—Photo by Karsh, Ottawa. 


told an interviewer about a year ago, 
“and I’m not at all sure that I may 
not have to become one again.”’ Here's 
hoping! 

To return to sport-—I’ve just been 
reading an account of the immense 
development of canoeing in this coun- 
try. It seems that new clubs are be- 
ing formed all over the place, and 
all sorts of plans have been made 
for tours and meetings At the end 
of this month there is to be a meet 


on the rivers Ure and Ouse, from 
Ripon to York. 
Later there is to be a fortnight’s 


tour of the Scottish lochs -from July 
15 to 29. Just about the time, accord- 
ing to the Jeremiahs and Cassan- 
dras, wnen we will be spending most 
of our time diving down into bomb- 
proof (oh, more or less proof) shel- 
ters, or coming up to see if all is clear 

and finding that it isn’t, perhaps. 

As if this were not optimism enough, 
they are even planning Continental 
tours--the Seine from Mantes to 
fouen at Whitsuntide, and the Mo- 
selle from Trier to Coblenz during 
August. Yes, Germany! As I have 
often remarked before, this is a great 
and a calm people 


—And Flower Shows 


LOWERS, too! What could be 

nicer at a time like this, when you 
may be feeling a little flurried and 
upset about things, than to go out and 
do a spot of weeding in the garden, 
or putting bulbs in or digging bulbs 
up, or salting the snails, or pampering 
the ground with fertilizers, or—but 
you know the sort of thing gardeners 
are always doing. Personally, I am 
not a gardener, and I limit myself to 
smelling. Even that, I find, has a 
distinctly sedative effect 

This, of course, is a nation of gar- 
deners. Growing things is an almost 
universal passion--even if it is only 
in a box on the window-ledge. And 
the whole country simply swarms 
With expert horticulturists, who talk 
and write a kind of language under- 
stood only by other horticultural ex- 
perts. It is not surprising, therefore 
to discover that the Royal Horticul- 
tural Society is now holding its an- 
nual Daffodil Show in Westminster, 
and that it is proving to be one of 
the largest and most successful in the 
Society’s history 

Without knowing anything at all 
about flowers, I do profess to g 
nize a daffodil when I see one 
erdinary daffodils, at any rate. And 
it is impossible just now not to see 
them, when almost every garden and 
Whole stretches of parkland are 
filled with them, swinging their love- 
ly yellow heads in the breeze, and set- 
ting one’s heart to dancing with them, 
as Wordsworth put it. 

But naturally the Royal Horticul- 
tural Society sets little store by such 
ordinary blooms. Its members go 
in for the new, the rare, the immense, 
and the multi-colored. That is the 
business of most of them. And a very 
profitable business it is, too, if you 
can manage to turn out some really 
impressive freak. One of the new 
blooms, a red-and-yellow, is valued 
at about £1,000 per bulb! But then 
there are only four in existence, and 
it is said that it will take at least 
ten years before these four can be 
increased to 100. 

Oh, well, they can have them! 
Doubtless the growers are able to pro- 
duce more lovely flowers than the or 
dinary daffodil, but doubtless they 
never have. 


recog- 


Rebellion in Glasgow 


Not willingly does one sadden the 
~ 
reader at a time like this with 
instances of man's inhumanity to man 
Heaven knows there is enough of 
that sort of thing in the world! But 
not all the tyrants live in totalitarian 
countries. By way of redressing the 
balance, it is only fair to call atten- 
tion to the horrid state of affairs 
that exists at this very time in the 
city of Glasgow—-you know, the place 
that Harry Lauder and Will Fyffe 
have done so much singing about. 
Up in Glasgow there is bitterness 
of heart and a brooding sense of in- 
justice. Men gather at street cor- 
ners and the various other places 
Where men gather, and in blistering 
phrases, which only Scotchmen can 
pronounce, they curse the City mag- 
istrates—-they cur-r-rse them, in fact! 
Never have “r’s” been more viciously 
rolled 


The beaks have banned darts in 
the pubs! Think of it, friend reader 

let it sink in! All over England 
ind Wales and the rest of Scotland 
happy men in pubs go on flicking the 
little missiles at the targets, thus ac- 
quiring the skill that may some day 
make them local champions, and 
will in the meantime win them many 
a welcome pint (no, that is not a mis 
print for “point”). Only in Glasgow 
are they debarred from the exercise 
of their rights as free men and reg- 
ular customers. It makes the blood 
boll! And Glasgow blood has a notor- 
iously low boiling-point. 
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Is the Abitibi Deal 
A Moral One? 


BY MICHAEL SINCLAIR 








Conflicting issues in the biggest financial fight in Canada in some 
years are boiled down here and the proposed Abitibi deal set 
out free of technicalities and intricacies. 


Essence of the wrangle is the moral question of just what considera- 
tion, if any, the shareholders should obtain in a reorganization. 
Should they be given a slice of the equity in a new company? 


And if so, how much? 





I ESPITE all the legal verbiage, des- 
pite the flow of statistics, despite 
the millions of words, born and un- 
born, of the protagonists, the points 
at issue in the Abitibi snarl all boil 
down to these three questions in the 
factual, moral, and legal realms: 

First, is the present plan moral in 
the light of the treatment usually 
accorded equity-holders? 

Second, will it receive the support 
of the necessary 50 per cent. of the 
bondholders? 

Third, will the opposition be able to 
block the proposed judicial sale of the 
property in the courts? 


Objections to Plan 


Obviously the shareholders and the 
dissenting bondholders have objections 
to this plan. But whether these ob- 
jections have any legal basis remains 
to be seen. In attempting to foreclose 
on the property, or more accurately 
in asking the courts to sell the 
property for the benefit of the credi- 
tors, the bondholders are acting on 
the best legal advice obtainable. More- 
over, having already had one plan 
thrown out by the courts, they will 
not have lightly embarked on the legal 
routine usually adopted in similar 
situations. The Bondholders’ Protec- 
tive Committee is confident that the 
bond mortgage permits the type of 
judicial sale planned, otherwise it 
would hardly have put all the legal 
wheels working to that end. And an 
omniscient judiciary will decide the 
matter. 

No answer can be given as to 
Whether the plan will receive the 
support of the majority of the bond- 
holders. But if 50 per cent. of the 
bondholders do not support it, then 
Abitibi will languish in receivership 
until some plan is found which the 
majority of the bondholders will sup- 
port. The sponsors of the judicial 
sale, therefore, obviously believe that 
they will obtain sufficient support to 
make the plan operative. 

And if the property be sold for the 
benefit of the creditors, what of the 
dissenting bondholders and the share- 
holders? How will they fare? This 
brings up the first question, namely, 
the morals or ethics of the- proposed 


deal, particularly in a period when 
society in general by moratoria and 
other methods has radically revised 


its views regarding the relationship 
between creditors and debtors and 
their duties and rights to one another 


Outline of Plan 


To judge the morals of the pro- 
posed deal, it is necessary to under- 
stand the details of the plan. And 
this is difficult because both its pro- 
ponents and its critics have worded 
their comments in that dialect which 
is the delight of the lawyer and the 
despair of the layman. They have also 
befogged the basic points at issue by 
dialectic on secondary considerations. 
Hence it is necessary to present the 
bare bones of the proposed plan, to 
eliminate the whereases, ifs and buts, 
and to scrap a variety of secondary 
considerations and happenings, so that 
it may stand forth nakedly and be 
judged according to its merits and 
demerits. 

Essentially, the Abitibi bondholders, 
or at any rate a very large proportion 
of them, now propose to permit the 
property to be put up for judicial 
sale, and after the sale they propose 
to grant certain rights to the share- 
holders of the company 

Under the plan, the property will be 
offered for sale. Obviously no one 
will be able to make an adequate 
cash offer. Thus the bondholders will 
make a bid for the property. And 
the amount they bid will be met, in- 
stead of in cash, with their holdings 
of the bonds 


Amount of the Bid 


Unless there be some other bidders 
at the auction, the assenting bond- 
holders could supposedly acquire the 
property by bidding some trifling sum 
The courts would probably find some 
means of preventing this, however 
And in any event, it is the intention 
of the Bondholders’ Protective Com- 
mittee to make a bid somewhere in 
line with earning power of the 
property, in short in line with the 
current market for the bonds 

The nominal price thus bid for the 
property will determine the sum 
Which dissenting bondholders will re- 
ceive for their holdings It seems 
to be a matter of legal opinion 
whether the courts can determine this 
nominal price, or whether it depends 
solely on the attitude of the assenting 
bondholders towards their dissenting 
brethren, 

The manner in which the dissenting 
bondholders would be affected is best 
set forth in an illustration. Suppose 
a quarter of the bondholders do not 
fall in with the plan, then this 25 
per cent. will be entitled to 25 per 
cent. of nominal bid price at which 
the auctioneer knocks down the 
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property Should this price be, say 
$20 million, then the dissenters would 
get $5 million less the sums paid out 
in connection with the reorganiza- 
tion. 

As a quarter of Abitibi’s bonds 
amount at par to $12 million, such a 
payment would be equivalent to a 
present price of about 38% for the 
bonds. If the nominal bid were $22 
million, the dissenting bondholders 
might thus net around 45!2. So, in- 
sofar as the dissenters are concerned, 
they will have to rely, either on the 
generosity of the majority, or on 
what the law says on the subject. 
In either event they would not fare 
better than the majority of the bond- 
holders. The money to pay off the 
dissenting bondholders would be 
raised by the sale of securities by the 
new company. 


June Aver 
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JONES FACTOR 


I WONDER WHY 


UNNING DOESN'T MAKE 





WHY NOT CARRY THE OFFER A STEP FARTHER? 


A New Company 


, which the shares of the new company 
With the natural doubt as to how are to be held 


the dissenters would fare in the re- 
organization, there is thus a certain 
pressure on them to throw in their 
lot with the majority, provided the 
Protective Committee obtain that 
majority which would make the plan 
effective. 

Following the sale of the property 
to the bondholders, it is planned to 
form a new company with a capi- 
talization of 1,930,680 common shares. 
These shares, however, will not be 
distributed to the bondholders; they 
will be tied in a bundle and held in a 
pot. The preferred and common 
shareholders will hold stock purchase 
warrants which would enable them to 
redeem their interest in the property. 
These warrants are priced so that, 
if Abitibi prospers, the shareholders company 
would be able to repurchase the 41 a 
property for the full amount of the ; 
bondholders’ claims. 

For example, the holder of one 
share of Abitibi’s first preferred will 
be given the right up to 1942 to pur- 
chase 12 new common shares at from holders’ 
$36 to $41 per share. Based on to-_ is 
day's market conditions the shares in 
the new company have an indicated 
value of about $12 a share. After 1942, 
of course, the contents of the pot in 


now propose 
properties at 


must 
routine. But 
until 1942 to 
will 


property has 


each by 


we may 
plans without 
stock 


larger 
duty of the 
legality. 


The 





escrow 
tributed amongst the bondholders who 
buy up the 

the judicial sale. 


Bondholders’ Position 


to the shareholders: 
as we tried two years ago to effect a 
reorganization 
proceed 


have given 
to see whether 
could earn on your holdings. If the 
value in excess of 
our claims, the shares of the 
should 


if you raise any fuss about this deal, has 
proceed 
passing you out 
warrants.” pay, 
plans of the 
Protective 
backed by 
bondholders 


have 


purchase 
Such are the 


courts to 


shareholders 


idea much. They feel that 
claims will be completely 


or in short, that by 


will be dis- 
Abitibi 


chase warrants And 


thelr 


wiped out, 
1942 Abitibi 
not be prosperous enough to make it 
worthwhile exercising their stock pur- 
truth to 
from a 1939 point of view, it does not 


will 


tell 


look as if the new Abitibi shares would 


harsh about it, we’re going to give you 


would be unfair 


not the property 


the equity holders have always 
new 
worth more than 


And incidentally, 


dertaking, 
law. 


despite the 


recognized the 
mortgagor to retain an 
property despite his 
hence the 
throughout Canada. 
Committee which The Bondholders’ Defensive 
majority of the Mmittee—as opposed to the Prote 
It will be the Committee—-point out that the 
gested proceedings will only 
prolonged legal bickering In 


with our 
these his 


Bond- 


pass on its 


do not like the Page 13) 
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Democracy'’s Dilemma 


BY P. M. RICHARDS 


I'S becoming more apparent every day that 


Hitler has put the democracies on a very nasty 
Though Britain and France are 
now in much better shape to-resist a surprise attack 


spot economically. 


than they were a year ago, their position as regards 
the marshalling of their resources for the waging of 
a long war is still much inferior to that of the totali- 


tarian states. And to make themselves efficient 


this purpose, they apparently have no choice but to 


follow tne methods 
been using for years. 


that the dictator states 


If they do this with the thoroughness and single- 
ness of purpose that the need for efliciency seems to 
demand, the procedure must 


not only be very 
economically 

haps ruinously 
also it 


costly 

wasteful 
wasteful, 

threatens 


And 
adopted 


having, in 
totalitarianism 





tind that 


democracies may 
does not materialize 
preparedness for 


though actual wat 


war; that as long as 


renounce their own totalitarianism 


At a Disadvantage 


_ oe the embracing of totalitarianism may be 


necessary for purposes of wat 


places the democracies at a 
immediately 


the policy is embarked upon, since 


path they are then treading is one on which the dic 


tatorships have already travellédt far It may 


true, of course, that this means that the dictatorships 


are also closer to economic breakdown, but 


poor consolation for a state, 


and call 
sible flow of trade 
Does Hitler, 


self-sufliciency 


perhaps 


racies to ruin themselves, by dangling the threat of 


war ever before them? 


preparedness to the point of ruin, 


skips, they must inevitably suffer serious hurt 


without war hat is the unhappy prospect 


And unfortunately there seems to be no satisfac- 


have 


per- 


to destroy 
the very things the democra- 
cles Want to preserve —free- 
dom and individual rights 

effect, 


order to be able to combat 
totalitarianism, the erstwhile 
still 
there is no end to the need for 
Hitlerism 


exists and they stand in opposition to it, they cannot 


preparedness, it 
relative disadvantage 


this 
like Britain, whose eco 
nomic interests are wholly opposed to the doctrine of 
rather for the widest pos 


hope to cause the democ 


Though actually they may 
not be forced to carry the destructive policy of war 
since there 
reason to believe that they can outlast the dictator- 


even 


tory solution of the problem. It is no answer to say 
that the plowshare is economically more valuable 
than the sword; the fact remains that you cannot 
tight against swords with plowshares, and in order to 


light, or to be able to protect yourself, must first 
turn your plowshares into swords 
The United States may not have to turn its plow- 


} 


Britain and France are al 
there the time 
passed When it Was possible to consider 
merely as an incidental factor in the 


shares into swords, but 


ready doing so. Overt has already 
rearmament 
econonuc pro 
cess. It is no longer possible even to consider how 
best to dovetail armament needs into the civil indus- 
trial system. ‘The time has come when the prepara 
tion of Britain to defend itself and to uphold its re- 
sponsibilities is recognized as a major duty of indus- 
try, commerce ind tinance, just as it is the 


cern of 


first con 


government policy Englishmen say that 


against it the need is there 


the emergency has arisen 
4 


it's no good arguing 


and it has to be met 


British Regimentation 


ro potentialities in the outlook for regimentation 
are tremendous. In England business and finan- 
saying that the re 


should not 


cial men, as well as others are 
defence 
merely be given precedence 


quirements of the 


program 


over normal industrial 


activities, but should actually be satisfied at all costs 


even if it means the complete disregard of the cus 


tomary process and the normal rights of private par 
ties. It's generally recognized that the government 
immediately assume control of all 
financial While 


regarded as necessary in time of peace 


in war time would 
the nation’s this is not 


even if that 


resources 
veace is merely ab 
stention from wal 
during 
for it, 


preparation 
British - finan 
cial circles are going 
so tar as to say 


that the government 





should exercise some 
sort of control over 
the raising of funds 


inessential 


for enterprises Classified as relatively 

When and how 
the need for government 
to an end? Everyone seems to agree that only by 
such drastic methods can Britain effectively 
the challenge of the totalitarian countries, but the 
long-term Britain and on 
all countries having trade relationships with her are 
likely to be great. 


vill the emergency that has created 
such 


regimentation come 
answel! 


consequences on herselt 


granted a small interest in their 
letter of 
They point out, too, that society 
rights of 


In short, the bondholders have said Sell at over $41 three years hence 
“Sorry, bovs, but But stranger things have happened 
and happened several times in the 
failed, we now Newsprint industry. 
the usual legal 
: : . ir . 

order not to be too Shareholders’ Attitude 
our claims. That Looked at in a larger light, the 
vou ten vears in all Shareholders say that a_ foreclosure 


because in all re- 
organizations of the depression years, 


been 
un- 
the 


the 


interest in 
inability to 
moratoria In e 


ffect 


Com- 


ctive 


sug- 


result in 


addi- 


Investment Counsel— 
The 1939 Model 


BY 








GORDON G. 


The first investment counsel firm was organized in Boston following || 
the War, yet already this young profession supervises the man- | 
agement of several billion dollars of investors’ funds. | 


The rapid growth of the profession was a logical response to the 
public need for guidance, arising from the confusing trends of 
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economic forces and the complexities of present-day financial 
mechanism. Yet, by its very rapidity of growth, it has attracted | 
to its ranks an army of opportunists and camp followers, incom- | 
petent and many of them dishonest, who pose as investment | 
advisers and who profit at the expense of their ill-advised || 
victims. 
The writer traces the background and history of the movement and | 
shows how the leaders of the profession are co-operating with 
the Washington authorities to regulate its activities and police 
| the undesirable elements in the interests of the investing public. 
(THE financial pages of the = press in b { led o 1 
recently reported that matte of mon S 
nent New York investment Values” daily s \ \ 
had been called before the ( n ti pages t 
& Exchange Commission to explain not surprising that a eee 
what influence, if any, he had had in 0! nsecurity yuld 
the drastic sell-oft in the stock market mong investors 
following the Hitler-Memel coup Actually f course ea \ 
Just a little over a year ago, the sam: f the assets underly t 
iuthorities conducted a public hear- ites of owner \ 
ing of investment counsel firms at = more vol il today than t \ 
Washington to review the facts re- ever been ind certa t i 
lating to the growth of this new pro marketability is of definite advantage 
fession in the United States, its place to the owners. When the American 
in the financial life of the nation and public becomes better educated t 
its influence for good or evil real investment ilues, the fluctua- 
Investment counsel! What is th tions will not only be of les gnif 
new force which can so affect the ince, but they w probably become 
public welfare as to call for govern less violent 
ment investigation? What is its his 
ory? ow did it come into being? : ° ‘ Beene 
What = < potentialities? Does Growing Skepticism 
need to be controlled? These ire On to] ai thine ithe 
questions of interest to all investors tins nae heel ae yer 
Investment counsel is probably th ‘ ‘ictarn | ain ; 
world’s youngest profession-—-a_ pro nonulation ae ee 
juct of the growing trend towards € th nanttalic Bip , 
specialization. It is true that a de ' ba taaaeres t 
gree of specialization in ng if many as ; 
of investment funds fo ; . 
several generations In tau a 
and in the older invest! t centres ) : 5 
of Europe, such as Swit H e 
land and Belgium, where it has bee! pear 
common practice for individuals set ers ‘i 
entrust thei funds to so tors or Sens 
notaries or other agents WI \“\ 6 
specially qualified in financial mat x 
ters. But the profession, as su x sieve ea 
with its present-day techniqu a 
equipment for statistical study and * oS : 
search, has been pre-eminent is atad i rhe S 
United States development cs; ad vit , 
nent [ m ss i 
Growth Since 1919 \ itu 
i unbiased stment a 
The first nvestmMent counsse those S ' x Bosto 
ganization of the modern type was s St th firs ves 
stablished in Boston in 1919. So uunsel f ) Ss s 
i n i rat figures s s S 
ri } rt se ties u lg 1 
n UNIS mnt i\ < 
1 le tt tota sa is i s 
» several D mm dollars 
What were the background i 
tions which paved the way for t s Sé 
rapid t of this new protes R49 st } 
sion vh ipplied I i s s \ 
ticularly the nited Stat though t ref Ss s & x 
they also exist to a considerab eX ‘ Commiss i 
tent in Canada? 1958, is interesting ) 
Prior to the Wat private nvest S H s 1 
in America were hardly security I 1 s s 
scious. The med to t 10 oF 
simpler an forms vate ive! ey s 
nvestment stat sa ul hon 
ngs bank rtgi Ss Ss i h i\ 
local fam Wit ‘ i Wy mn i t 
ntensive ftorts \ h is Up aga t i 
featured the L rt nd Victory Bond the th Side \ 
campaigns, U ‘stment t id 
ture changed irticipath n We g 
industrial ent ittained un ate ndiv la s \ 
cedented popul juring tl yon h ! vas tir i 
vears of the late 20's, and by 1929 USINeSS 1 if re to son 
the sales representat ves of the invest Xtent t finat i 
ment banking houses had penetrated lot the t les \ 
the highways and byways of the land I nt ! t 1 i choose 
It has been estimated that) son n ft St ties wl ! 
twenty millions of Amet ins are Now s« S nd s S i 
owners of securities In mtrast 
with this rapid increase in secur 
wnership, public knowledge regard- Quyestionable Advisers 
iz econom and investment values 
aS igged far behind As has 1 \ 
rhe increasing number and variety i is : vth 
of the security issues offe to t 1 i States. s WW a 
public, and tl in nher oO alana relia he . 
forms of corpo! stru © t j S 
tures, with the mMpanieS service. ay his . ' 
ind subsidiaries ley S ticular . 
for pyramiding tro 1f { . ) \ 
have been beyond the ymmprehension © © . 
if th iverage | vest ind ane « 7 
have left h ! f confus mal to arts ‘ 
and bewlliderme rta ’ x . 
rhe effects of government _ vies . 
lation of business and increasing con ec { ind 
petition with business by govenment Ont i tu ' 
il agencies; labor legislation; wag siness attracted : \dividuals 
ind hour laws ver-mounting taxa h t ification 
tion deficit financing nflation ¥ tent ss 
money management and» = artificia 1 . ¢ re 
ontrol of credit ill these have con , — tinatare 
) ated th n : a vest ' iE t . standards 
i honesty vt sa i tunity 
Wealth More Liquid oe eee ee eee eee 
Th rapid increase \ vhom they t Uc 
ship rf yonds ind = stocks ys use their services 
created other oblems of great socia Th arin 1 i ast t 
ind economic important y the Securities & Exchange Com 
On: 1uthority has estimated that nission was tt first officia effort 
the dollar value of tuid wealth it nm th part of the United States 
the United States has increased from Government to analyze the activities 
seven to eighty billion dollars since »blems of the whole investment 
1880, and that somewhere round 35 counsel movement, and was no doubt 
ner cent. of the total national wealth 1 preliminary step in. the jirection 
ay the.-countrv is now represented of legislation for the regulation of the 
by securities of one form or another profession and the policing of th 
With the market values of such a necompetent and unscrupulous ope! 
large percentage of thelr assets ators advertising themselves as in 
measured by day-to-day fluctuations Yestment advisers, but whose methods 
of the stock exchanges, where they (Continued on Page 13) 
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Faith in Canada’ — ; 
Future 


To lend money on Canadian rea! 
estate away back in 1855, when 
this Corporation was frst estabiish- 
ed in business, required more than 
good judgment t required faith 
The future of Canada was obscure 
Never in the years that have fol- 
owed has thot faith wavered. if 
governs the Conada Permanent 


policy to-day 


ee N70) 
PERMANENT 


Mortqage Corporation 


Head Office 
3220 BAY ST TORONTO 


Assets Exceed $69,000,000 
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ORO PLATA 


Gold & Dross 


year I purchas 
f O Plata 

its present pric 

heard or seen 


meeting this 


just what this 


A. C.F 


Plata Mining 


s a holding 


a trading positi 
z in the financin 

issued its annual 
If you have not 


Suggest you 


at 25 King St 
loss of $205,572 
but the cash 
company has improved 
at the close of 
eash of $95,345 
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his list of holdings. Suggestions for inves 


‘ere available through any of our bre 





ISLAND MOUNTAIN MINES 


n the Toronto Stock Exchang 





LIMITED 


lave prepared a circular on this = Property, which has just been 


A copy will be mailed on request 


A. E. OSLER ‘& COMPANY 


Established 18 Members The Toronto Stock Exchange 


Osler Bldg., 11 Jordan St. 


= COMPANY, 
| 


Phone ADelaide 2431 


THE WESTERN SAVINGS AND LOAN 
ASSOCIATION 


HEAD OFFICE—WINNIPEG, MANITOBA 


BRANCH OFFICES: 


AGENCY BUILDING 
211A EIGHTH AVE. W 
McCALLUM HILL BLO 
411 AVENUE BUILDING 





EDMONTON, ALBERTA 
CALGARY, ALBERTA 
- REGINA, SASK. 
SASKATOON, SASK. 


A com plete British Empire and Foreign Banking Service 


ROYAL BANK OF SCOTLAND 


249 Branches throughout Scotland. 


HEAD OFFICE—EDINBURGH 


London: City Offices— 3 BISHOPSGATE, €.C.2 
8. WEST SMITHFIELD, E.C.i 
49 CHARING CROSS, S.W.i 
London: West End—) 64, NEW BOND STREET, W 
BURLINGTON GARDENS, W 





TOTAL ASSETS £85,891,644 





Associated Bank—Williams Deacon's Bank, Ltd 





Members of the Lendon Bankers’ Clearing Heuse) 














NOTICE TO DEBENTUREHOLDERS 


THE CORPORATION OF THE 


OWN OF RIVERSIDE 





| ONTARIO 


THE ROMAN CATHO 


‘HE TOWN OF RIVERSIDE 


GUARANTY TRUST COMPANY OF CANADA 
WINDSOR 


ONTARIO 


CORPORATION OF THE TOWN OF RIVERSIDE 
DR. E. C. YOUNG, Mayor. 
Cc. J. McHUGH, Clerk. 
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Considerable prospecting was ar- 
ried out last year. Underground de- 
pment at J coe Consolidates 
Mines, in which Or! Plata is a 
arg 1alr nte st Vas 118a oint- 
g Four Npanies in w Or 

st ar 
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nert Ss 
i told & Dros 
In 87 «Ts oo e x t / Jornal 
stor t he changed j S 
sedale ( i Mines 1 s 
old i wu / 
I had hut I wuld , ¢ 1 s 
worth of anything f i ‘ try asl 
would Cun You 
whout 4 
D. 8. P., Ca i 
The first annual meeting of Rose 
dale Gold Mines tl i rpora 
tion of the com 1935 was held 
recently when it was stated that divi- 
dends paid were never arned and 
that the mine, which is located in New 
Mexico, was operated at a loss. An 


estigation was made into the com- 
iny’s affairs by the Ontario Securi 
ties Commission, which revealed that 
stock sold was all vendors’ and not 


from the treasury 


The mine is a marginal propositior 
uccording to H. R. Bissell, former 
mine manager, but he stated it is 
sible to operate at a profit nder g a 
management \ new gee grist is 
ippointed at tl y t wna f F 
the ire} lers nt a 
’ thy oard fa t The ance 
5 t it F lar = 39. «s} ved 

i SO84 ind st S ind materials 
>. AD \ irrent abi eS 

ta 1 $57.21 








le rold & Dross 

I have St é stock wm Domuinw 
Stores I know this company has 

en having a tough time m making 

ome-back and I would like to knou 
how it sw doing this yea How many 
stores ww tt pe tting as compared 
wt year? 

l’. R. I., Moncton, N.B 

Dominion Stores’ operations are 

showing 1 marked improvement 


Sales for the four-weekly period ended 
April 22 showed an increase of $145,- 
338 or 9.72 per cent-—from $1,495,190 
to $1,640,528. For the 16 weeks to 


April 22, sales were up $387,535--o1 
6.64 pe ent—to $6,219,147 The 
ompany reports that 434 stores were 
perated in the latest period against 
177 a year ago, with 8 more meat de 
irtments this year Average sales 
stor ncreased 20.5 per cent. In 

u nded December 31, 1938 

i deficit of $149,112 was shown against 


per share, in the previous year 


UPPER CANADA, MONETA 


Editor, Gold & Dross 


I have been advised to buy shares 


in a gold mine called Upper Canada 
Would you be so kind t 
( t d ( x ad aus oO give vree 


some mformation on it. I hold some 
Voneta P upine shares, bought at 
uch } her price than today’s mar 


tinuything wrong with the 


, 


B. H.. New Westminster, B.C 


From results of work to date on 


four levels to a depth of S00-feet 


per Canada Mines, located in the 


istern Kirkland area, gives reason 


ible promise of developing into a large 
ind profitable gold mining enterprise 
\ small profit is being made through 


yperation of the leased Morris Kirk 


land mill, five miles distant, which will 


ilso ald in solving metallurgical pro 


blems for its own mill when built this 


Continued on Next Page) 
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The Royal Bank of Canada 
DIVIDEND NO. 207 


OTICE is hereby given that a 

dividend of two per cent. 
(being at the rate of eight per cent. 
per an.um) upon the paid-up cap- 
ital stock of this bank has been de- 
clared for the current quarter and 
will be payable at the bank and its 
branches on and after Thursday, 
the first day of June next, to 
shareholders of record at the close 
of business on the 29th day of April, 
1939. 

By order of the Board. 

S. G. DOBSON, 

General Manager. 
Montreal, Que., April 11, 1939. ~ 














OF MONTREAI | 


Established 1817 
DIVIDEND NO. 304 
\ TOTICE is hereby given that a DIVI 
LN DEND of TWO DOLLARS per 
share upon the paid up Capital Stock of 
this Institution has been declared for the 
current quarter, payable on and _ after 
THURSDAY, the FIRST day of JUNE 
next, to Shareholders of record at close o' 
business on 29th April, 1939 
By Order of the Board 
JACKSON DODDS G. W. SPINNEY 
General Manager Gener»! Manage 
Montreal. 18th April, 1939 








HOLLINGER CONSOLIDATED 
GOLD MINES LIMITED 


DIVIDEND NUMBER 318 


A regular 
declared by 


dividend of 1° has been 
the Directors on the Capital 
Stock of the Company, payable on the 20th 
day of May, 1939, to shareholders of record 
at the close of business on the 6th day of 
May, 1939 

DATED the 29th day of April, 1939 


I. McIVOR, 


Assistant-Treasurer 





(ANADA WirE~. (ABLE (OMPAN 


— oom 


DIVIDEND NOTICES 





PREFERRED STOCK DIVIDEND 
NO. 41 
TAKE NOVICE that the regula: 
quarterly Dividend of $1.625 per share 
on the outstanding Preferred Stock of 


the Company for the three months 
period ended May 3lst, 1939. nas been 
declared as Dividend No. 41, payable 


June 15th, 1939, to Sharehoiders of 
ecord at the close of business May 31st 
1939 
CLASS “A’?’ COMMON SHARES 
DIVIDEND NO, 15 
ALSO TAKE NOTICE that a Dividend 
wt $1.00 per share on the outstanding 


Class '‘A’’ Common Shares of the Com 
pany has been declared as Dividend 
No. 15. payable June 15th, 1939, to 


Shareholders of record at the close of 
business May 31st, 1939. 
N.B.—Further dividends on the Class 
“A” Common Shares amounting te 
87.00 per Share have been declared to 
ne paid subsequently during 1939, de- 
tails of which will be published in due 
course, 
By order of the Board. 
A. I. SIMMONS, 
Secretary. 


Toronto, April 25th, 1939 





Fire Insurance in Canada 
Last Year 


ACCORDING to figures recently re- 
*” leased by the Dominion Depart- 
ment of Insurance, fire insurance 
premiums written in Canada during 
the year 1938 decreased by $111,519, 


26 


or per cent. below the amount 
written in 1937 the total for 1938 
being, after deducting registered re- 


insurance, $43,398,699. Of this amount 
Canadian companies wrote $10,402,843, 


British companies $16,184,410 and 
foreign companies $16,811,446, these 
amounts being, for Canadian com- 


panies, 1.64 per cent. more than the 
corresponding amount for 1937, for 
British companies, 3.10 per cent. less 
than for 1937 and for foreign com- 
panies 1.44 per cent. greater than the 
corresponding amount for 1937. 

The losses incurred, less registered 
reinsurance, increased from $15,185,- 
068 in 1937 to $17,764,941 in 1938, the 
average ratio of losses to premiums 
written being for 1938, 40.93 per cent. 
as compared with 34.90 per cent. for 
1937. The ratio for Canadian com- 
panies was 36.21 per cent., for British 
companies 41.68 per cent. and for 
foreign companies 43.14 per cent. 

The loss ratio by provinces is shown 
below, the corresponding ratios for 
1937 being shown in parenthesis:— 

Alberta, 34.86 (40.20); British Co- 
lumbia, 48.71 (44.04); Manitoba, 31.99 
(27.76); New Brunswick, 38.94 (33.51); 
Nova Scotia, 43.97 (47.15); Ontario, 
40.06 (31.77); Prince Edward Island, 
29.38 (38.99); Quebec, 48.36 (36.84); 
Saskatchewan, 19.41 (24.80); All 
Other Canada, 6.27 (1.50). 
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GOLD & DROSS 





(Continued from Page 12) 
year. Three distinct ore zones have 
been opened up underground but final 
decision as to the capacity of the initial 
mill has not been reached. It was 
first proposed at 125 tons daily, with 
provision for expansion but recent 
favorable ore development may mean 
a raise in the initial rate. 

Moneta Porcupine Mines gave a 
good account of itself in the first 12 
months of milling, when production 
totalled $1,016,250. Earnings were 
$488,700, equal to better than 19 cents 
a share. Dividend payments com- 
menced, ore reserves were maintained 
and a surplus of about $500,000 built 
up in 1938. Ore reserves are sufficient 
for the present mill for about four 
years. 

While the main orebody has been 
definitely bottomed above the seventh 
level at 1,000 feet, it is reasonable to 


expect continued work will maintain 
ore reserves and present production, 
as the property is still in the com- 


paratively early stages of exploration 
and development. Other promising ore 
structures remain to be developed and 
recent exploratory drifting on the 
bottom level was suggestive of a new 
orebody to the south of the shaft below 
the 1,000-foot floor 


LAPA CADILLAC 


Editor, Gold & Dross: 

Always appreciating your advice on 
investments, I should like you to give 
me a line Lapa Cadillac, as I 
haven't heard anything for some time, 
and its stock has to such a low 
point. 


on 
gone 


P, C;.8., Grimsby, Ont. 


Since the addition of a new cyanide 
unit to the mill at Lapa Cadillac Gold 
Mines, an operating profit is being 
shown, and the outlook appears to be 
improving. The mill is now treating 
about 280 tons daily with millheads 


close to $6 per ton and average re- 
covery around 99 per cent., which 


before adding the cyanide unit, was 


only about 65 per cent. Operating 
costs are around $3.60 per ton and 


the company should continue to better 
its position. 

A substantial ore reserve position 
is being built up, but so far under- 
ground work has been confined to a 
comparatively short length along the 
favorable structure. The crosscut on 
the new fifth level should shortly 
reach interesting ground and a long 
drive is to be put out to the east to 
explore virgin territory. Some gold 
showings have already been en- 
countered in the crosscut and it is 
thought possible these may be the 
extension of the “A” body located on 
the upper levels. 


Is the 


(Continued from Page 11) 
tion, this committee dislikes some of 
subsidiary features of the judicial sale 
plan of the Protective Committee. In- 


stead, it gives its moral blessing to 
most of the features of the re- 
organization proposed by the pre- 


ferred shareholders, although it would 
insist in certain modifications in the 
plan of the shareholders. 

In brief, the preferred shareholders 
have countered the judicial sale idea 
with a plan which would give the 
bondholders first mortgage bonds for 
their arrears of interest, and second 
mortgage, cumulative, convertible, in- 


come bonds for their principal. The 
common stock of the new company 
would be divided up amongst the 


preferred and common shareholders. 


Equity Wiped Out? 


To such a suggestion, the Bond- 
holders’ Protective Committee would 
reply that the claims of the bond- 
holders are presently so large that 
the shareholders’ equity has been 
completely wiped out. Also, if re- 
organization, rather than a _ fore- 
closure were carried out, the con- 


cessions which the bondholders would 
be willing to make to the shareholders 
would be so small as to be out of 
proportion to the expense involved. 
And finally, that a ten year period 
is surely ample to determine whether 
or not Abitibi can earn profits on its 
shares. 

To this the shareholders would 
merely reply: ‘All the same, it is 
hardly fair to put the nut-crackers on 
us to this extent. Not only do you 
gobble up the kernel, but you don’t 
even leave us the shell. In these lean 


Investment 


(Continued from Page 11) 


could not in 
professional. 


The reputable and well established 
investment counsel organizations are 
keenly aware of the responsibilities 
of their profession and are co-oper- 
ating with the government in creating 
sane and workable standards to safe- 
guard the interests of the investing 
public. I am _ personally acquainted 
wih members of a number of the 
largest firms in Boston and New 
York—-firms which have hundreds of 
millions of dollars of private invest- 
ment funds under their supervision, 
and which have built up well deserved 
reputations for sound management 
and integrity. Members of a number 
of these organizations voluntarily 
participated in the preliminary discus- 
sions of the Commission and later 
offered their testimony at the pub- 
lic hearing. 


any sense be classed as 


Association Formed 


A most important contributor in 
the move to standardize investment 
counsel efforts has been the re- 
cently-organized Investment Counsel 
Association of America, formed in 
1937. Members of this organization 
were prominent in the Washington 
hearings, and the testimony of the As- 
sociation’s legal counsel was of par- 
ticular interest. I shall refer later 
to the™’code of professional practice 
adopted by the Association, but shall 
first quote some extracts from this 


NATIONAL GROCERS 


Editor, Gold & Dross: 


I want information as to how Na- 
tional Grocers did in the year just 
ended—at least I would like a com- 
petent opinion as to the progress they 
made, and I know of no better place 
to go than to SaturDAY NIGHT’s finan- 
cial columns. Also, it seems to me 
that this company was in arrears on 
its preferred stock. How were these 
cleared up—if they were cleared up? 


A. F. K., Ottawa, Ont. 


The annual report of 
Grocers Company, Limited, for the 
year ended March 31, 1939, will not 
make its appearance for a month or 
so yet. However, the company has 
already released figures covering the 
first half of the fiscal year showing 
net earnings of $194,127 as compared 
With $218,528 in the first 6 months of 
the previous year. So that it is to be 
expected that net for the entire year 
will show a moderate reduction from 
that of 1937-1938 when it was equal 
to 81 cents per common share. 

To retire dividend 
amounted to $22.75 per preferred 
share, a new $1.50 cumulative pre- 
ferred issue of $20 par was created 
and distributed to old preferred share- 
holders on the basis or 5 new shares 
for each old share held. Holders not 
wishing to convert received $130 per 
preferred share. 


National 


arrears which 


SACHIGO 


Editor, Gold & Dross: 

Please let me have some informa- 
tion as to the prospects for Sachigo 
River Exploration Company. 

R. W. K., Kingston, Ont. 


Recent developments at Sachigo 
River Exploration property indicate 
that the search for a new orebody may 
prove successful. raising between 
the fourth and third levels is believed 
to have encountered the top of a new 
oreshoot. First results in the opening 
of the fourth level were disappoint- 
ing, but subsequent work opened 65 
feet which ran 1.7 ounces across a 
width of 1.6 feet. 

Additional mining and power equip- 


ment has been installed to permit 
more rapid development and it ap- 
pears reasonable to expect ore at 


depth similar in importance to that on 
the upper levels. A good working 
surplus is being built up and dividend 
consideration is possible this year. In 
7's months of 1938 net profit was 
$1.43 a share. Ore reserves from 75 
feet below surface to the third level 
have a value of over $550,000. 


itibi D 
years, the equity holders have always 
got something a little better than the 
stock purchase warrants which you 
are offering us.” The Bondholders’ 
Defensive Committee adduces nine or 
ten reasons, why in their opinion 
the sale of the property is not in the 
best interests of the bondholders. But 
most of these are concerned with the 
details of the plan, rather than with 
the basic idea behind it. For example, 
the Defensive Committee does not like 
the idea that the new company could 
issue prior liens against the property. 


Arguments Endless 


In the discussion of the pros and 
cons, the arguments from both sides 
will be endless. If the bondholders 
point out that Abitibi’s $34.8 million 
preferred shares had little equity be- 
hind them when they were first sold 
to the public eleven years ago, the 
preferred shareholders would reply 
that they bought the stock in good 
faith, and that it certainly represented 
at least a good many millions of actual 
cash in plant investment, and that 
they are therefore entitled to more 


than stock purchase warrants of 
doubtful value. 
If the bondholders point out that 


they have waited in vain for seven 
years for the shareholders to initiate 
a reorganization plan, the share- 
holders would answer that the finan- 
cial situation and the earnings of the 
property would not have permitted 
any reorganization. ‘Just what we've 
been telling you,” would answer the 
bondholders, “there’s no equity in the 
property whatsoever.” And so on, far 
into the night. 


If the bondholders say that their 





DAN. F. 
president in charge of sales, bread and 


WILSON, appointed 


vice- 


cake division, Christie, Brown and 
Company Limited, at their annual 
meeting. 


PAGE-HERSEY 


Editor, Gold & Dross: 


Please tell me what you think of 
Page-Hersey as a buy now, and what 
are the company’s prospects, us 
nearly as you can judge? I under- 
stand that a new mill is being built 
when is this expected to be finished’ 
Thank you for this and for the very 
sound advice you have given me in 
the past. I certainly appreciate it. 
Also, what about dividends? 


H. G. K., Annapolis Royal, N.S. 


I would say that Page-Hersey stock 
has average appeal as a speculative 


on improvement in the Canadian 
building industry. It is selling cur- 


rently at 97 to yield 4.1 per cent. 
Moderate betterment in Canadian 
building construction, plus continued 
high rates of activity in the mining 
industry should promote a fair gain 
in pipe sales this year. Export pros- 
pects remain unimpressive, howevet 
Better volumes should reduce average 
operating costs, and the-year’s earn- 
ings should show some improvement 


over the $4.23 per share earned in 
1938. The new mill for using the 
Fritz Moon process will be finished 
this year and should effect savings 


on small-diameter tubing output. I 
see no prospect of a change in the $1 
quarterly dividend rate. 


Moral? 


claims have been increasing more 
rapidly than the earning power of the 
properties, and that the sinking fund 
requirements of the trust deed have 
also not been met for seven years, the 
shareholders would reply that in their 
1937 reorganization plan the bond- 
holders recognized that there re- 
mained some equity in the property 
for the shareholders, and that pre- 
sumably there still remains an equity. 


The Moral Questién 


While the discussion of pros and 
cons could continue forever, the Abi- 
tibi wrangle really boils itself down 
into the moral question of just what 
consideration, if any, the shareholders 
should obtain in a_ reorganization. 
Should they be given a slice of the 
equity in a new company? And if so 
how much? Should it be 5 or 50 per 
cent.? Or should the shareholders be 
given stock purchase warrants to 
redeem their interest in the under- 
taking as suggested by the _ bond- 
holders? And if they be given such 
warrants, is the ten year period up 
to 1942 adequate to determine the 
earning potentialities of the proper- 
ties? And if Abitibi assets are equal 
to only about half of the bondholders’ 
claims, are the shareholders normally 
entitled to any consideration? Such 
questions are the more complicated 
in that their answer depends to a 
degree on the actual value, both 
present and future, of the Abitibi 
properties. 

There is 


no court to decide upon 
morals. 


The courts will only decide 
legalities. What is legal may not 
always be right, none the less, the 
law is presumed to, and usually does, 
prevent immoralities. 


Counsel, 1939 Model 


testimony. 

Among the questions asked by the 
Commission’s Attorney was the fol- 
lowing: 

“Will you please tell us in your own 
words what you conceive to be the 
object and purpose of the Investment 
Counsel Association..... just give us 
the broad philosophical aspect of the 
Association as you conceive it.” 

The answer was in part as follows: 

“I think, in the first place, it ought 
to be pointed out that since 1920 
and particularly, I gather, as shown by 
some of the figures which the Com- 
mission has collected, particularly 
since 1929, there has been a very 
rapid growth in the number of people 
who undertake to render investment 


“Now, the rapid growth, as it seems 
to me, certainly since 1929, and be- 
ginning probably earlier than that, 
was in direct response to a definite 
social requirement. You had a tre- 
mendous over-elaboration, or certainly 
elaboration, of the capital structure 
of industry, a great increase in the 
complexity in the numbers and back- 
grounds of securities that were avail- 
able for investment by investors, and 
the result was that the layman be- 
came bewildered by the confusion 
incident to the complexity of struc- 
ture. 

“The result was that the layman 
did what an intelligent layman does 
do: he sought the advice of someone 
who could advise him expertly on the 
subject. He had to, exactly as he 


would seek the advice of an arch- 
itect or an engineer in connection 
with completing a house or any other 
kind of structure 

“The response to that need, as I 
have suggested, was very rapid, and 


When you have a mushroom growth, 
naturally, there are many types and 


kinds who undertake to respond to 
that need You had the entire 
range, from the fellow without com- 


petence and without conscience at one 
end of the scale, to the capable, well- 
trained, utterly unbiased man or firm 
trying to render a purely professional 
service at the other end. 
“Recognizing this range, a group of 
people in the forefront of the profes- 


sion realized that, if professional 
standards were to be maintained, 
there must be some kind of public 


formulation of a standard or a code 
of ethics es 


Code of Practice 


The “Code of Professional Prac- 
tice” adopted by the _ Investment 
Counsel Association is worthy of fur- 
ther attention. The definition and 
limitation of functions of investment 
counsel are set out as follows: 

“It is the function of the profession 
of investment counsel to render to 
clients, on a personal basis, competent, 


unbiased and continuous advice re- 
garding the sound management of 
their investments. An _ investment 


counsel firm should devote 
exclusively to the 


its time 
performance of 
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function and services incidental 
thereto: it should not engage in the 
business of security merchandising, 
brokerage, banking, the publication of 
financial services, or acting as cus- 
todian of the securities or funds of 
clients; and neither the firm nor any 
partner, executive or employee there- 
of should directly or indirectly en- 
gage in any activity which may jeop- 
ardize the firm’s ability to render un- 
biased investment advice.” 

Clauses are included covering com- 
petence and responsibility of the in- 
vestment counsel firms, principles 
governing compensation for service, 
the observance of ethical standards in 
the solicitation o1 new clients, and the 
maintenance of relationships of strict- 
est confidence between the firms 
and their clients with respect to the 
clients’ security holdings and finan- 
cial circumstances. The method of 
compensation, determined as a re- 
sult of many years’ experience, is of 
such fundamental importance that 1 
shall quote this clause in full: 

“Compensation of an _ investment 
counsel firm should consist exclusive- 
lv of direct charges to clients for 
services rendered, and should not be 
contingent upon profits, upon the 


| SPEEDLINE 
CORONA 


finest portable for its price: 





CORONA 


most complete portable for its price: 


number or value of transactions grer in? 
executed, nor upon the maintenance wore 
of any minimum income.” 


In defining and limiting the func- 
tions of investment counsel, it is im- 
portant to note the emphasis on the 
“personal and continuous” nature ol 
the service rendered to clients and the 
restriction on publication of finan- 
cial services. Bulletin and 
the widespread broadcasting of market 
information and advice, while they 
may be of definite value to the trained 
expert, may be very misleading to 
the layman who does not know how 
to interpret them or to properly co- 
ordinate the facts with respect to a 
consistent long-term program, or to 
the balance of his investment list. 
Also, it is through such broadcasts 
that the market analyst reaches his 
clientele of short term traders. 


services 


CORONA 


absolute tops in a portable at 
any price... 





Readiness to Co-operate 


Much of the effort of the Securities 


& Exchange Commission's Attor- 
ney during the Washington hearing 
was directed to a discussion of the 


“fringe” of persons who profess to 
render investment advisory service, 
but whose practices really bear little 
resemblance to the recognized of! 
orthodox methods followed by reput- 
able members of the profession 

By his questions, he sought to bring 
out the facts relating to this fringe 
and to arrive at some practical means 
for bringing such operators within 
the scope of governmental regulation 
or control. A concrete proposal re- 
sulting from the hearing was that the 
Commission should undertake a census 
of all individuals assuming to render 


Any of these fine typewrit- 
ers (or the amazing light- 
weight “Corona Zephyr’) 
can be bought for as little 
as $1.00 a week, plus small 


investment advisory service, such a p 

census being the first and necessary down payment, See them 

step towards regulation. The testi- and try them! 

mony showed a very definite readi- 

ness and an active desire by mem- 

bers of the Association to lend ful- 2 

lest co-operation to the government L ¢ aa a Corona Typewriters of 
oS anada_ Limuired 

in this constructive effort 


These developments are a most en- 47 Front St. East, Toront: 
couraging indication of the readiness 
of private business to co-operate for 
self-regulation, not only in its own 


interests, but as a means of raising 
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Name 





the standards of financial practice Address 

generally. A profession which draws ; 

its clientele solely from among the City Ps 

buyers of securities, enjoys the unique ® — - 
advantage of complete disinterested- tice. More specifically, it can do 
ness in the appraisal and selection of much to simplify existing corporate 


investments and with the large and 
rapidly-growing volume of funds un- 
der its direction it is in a position to 
exert a powerful influence in shaping 
the future course of financial prac- 


financial structures and to eliminate 
practices which have resulted in pub- 
lic losses in the past, and which con 
tributed so largely to the great 
pression, 


de- 
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Industry and Thrift Still Winners 


BY GEORGE GILBERT 









the recipients, it is clear that if 
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Despite alluring schemes put forward with the object of providing 
pensions and purchasing power for everybody at no expense to 


the individual wants to be sure 


of being in possession of sufficient purchasing power in the 
future to take care of his own and his family's requirements he 


the present by the exercise of 


Life insurance offers him an attractive and safe plan by which he 


for the future. It furnishes him 
for the entire earning period of 


his life which will supply funds to take care of him in his 
declining years and also a guaranteed estate to take care of his 
family in the event of his prior death. 
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! See LTE ae sixty or seventy years 

There is no doubt that on the aver- 









































= —- aa i our people are now much bette1 
| 1} fed, clothed and housed, and that they 
| ire healthier, have more leisure, and 
NEW YORK UNDERWRITERS 1re better educated, not only through 
schooling, but through books, news- 
INSURANCE COMPANY papers, gazines, radio and travel 
It has been noted that they also spena 

CAPITAL—F LY PAID $2,000,000 ASSETS, $8,137,193.50 more, but likewise they save mort 
A. & J. H. STODDART, General Agents ae te CT ct See te 
Lilet nN Uist 4 pie ‘ ’ ( nere is « 
90 JOHN STREET NEW YORK CITY persistent demand for “more of the 
good things of life for more of the 
RISKS BOUND EVERYWHERE IN UNITED STATES AND CANADA people.” What is sought is more 
i} H . SELIN, MANAGER FOR CANADA—TORONT( stability of income and more security 
i] for the future for the people gener- 
I] PROVINCIAL AGENTS ally With the resources we have at 
R. Y. HUNTER. MONTREAL our disposal in natural supplies and 
SLER, HAMMOND and NANTON, Ltd... WINNIPEG | in capacity for mass production, there 
FRED BELL & CO., Ltd... HALIFAX, N.S is undoubtedly much room for further 
‘K R. and GE E. FAIRWEATHER, LTD., ST. JOHN. N.B progress in Canada along the lines 
Which experience has demonstrated 
TORONTO GENERAL AGENTS to be sound and not illusory. It must 
| MURPHY, LOVE, HAMILTON, and BASCOM, TORONTO be admitted that, so far, the increase 
= in our national wealth and the dif- 
fusion of its benefits has been brought 
about almost entirely through the 


industry and thrift of the people in- 
e r sect lividually. The great majority of 
those who have risen in the econ- 
omic scale have done so by 
| Ri ind saving 


Work and Save 


While — the 


working 





opportunity to work 





ts im case OT al and save may be said to be the 

: vas lis lit nalienable right of every person, it 

S ori ne are Sen cannot be maintained that there is an 

equal opportunity for every man in 

Ps a a this or any other country. The 

Wyent I t a opportunity is now not so nearly equal 

v as it was in the early days when prac- 

) . . . tically anyone could obtain farm land 

Over $72,000, 000.00 Already Paid in Benefits ad at ientt mene a tine wards 
through his own efforts, and when he 


was not affected by the failure or 


5 success of his neighbor's efforts. 
\Joeed( AC : g Ss 
{UAL i. BEN It is altogether different in the 
- eT highly complex economic life of today, 


‘ause the welfare of the individual 















in , now directly affects and is affected 

HEALT anD ACCIDENT by that of the community as a whole 

hk ef While individual effort and individual 

ASSOCIATION responsibility are more than eve! 

1 ae ars + essentii ( yeneral progress, the 
Head Office for Canada, 34 King St., East, Toronto ré cree ri by individual effort 
through co-operation is now recog- 

nized as also necessary to an increas- 
ing degree. In the last two or three 
decades particularly, new ways have 
. been learned in which to apply this 

U r a m | y U to co-operation. The producer and _ the 
merchant have recognized an inter- 
est and responsibility in the consum- 

s s ’ 1 

A er’s welfare, and likewise the em- 
© Cc | 4 e n ft Po | j e y jloyer in the worker's welfare. These 
have been referred to as manifesta- 
; Doctors Bills if tions of a broader viewpoint with 


I | - urse 
Hospital, or Nurses you respect to national economy, and as 


ber of vour family is injured while riding ine which has contributed greatly to 


: the fruits of individual industry and 
—, 1n an automobile o1 thrift 

Pays up t j ; ] Life insurance has been described 

Y Pg if in down on the Costs Only as an institution which offers a con- 


crete example of human values un- 
10 00 derwritten through individual effort 
° ‘pplied co-operatively under the guid- 


$500.00 | Hx! 


For Each Person | Per Year ance of able, experienced and respon- 
E eee woe sible management The economic 
value of an individual human life, it 
“ ¥ ‘ has been pointed out, is one of the 
Yh = DOMINION of CAN ADA most fundamental of human values, 
MMe A A =. 4 f ad because upon it depend so many othe1 
’ oN . iS) YA . values, as the sustenance of life itself, 
GE! ERAL INS IRANCE Co. health and happiness, not only for 
the individual but also for those he 
ESTABLISHED 188 loves, depend to a large extent upon 
cr his earning capacity While death, 
HEAD OFFICI FORONTO lisability and old age destroy earn- 
ng powe! and represent hazards 
vVhich threaten human values, life in- 
surance S avaliable as an economic 
nstrument Vhich may be utilized 
to guard against the economic con- 
quences of these contingencies, and 
hus VeSe many human values 
lependent upon irning power 


Simple in Operation 


In essence the operation of life 





insurance is very simple An in- 
i jual ma s a contract with a life 
nsural ompa ind undertake 
to pay a regular premium The com 
° any nm it assumes the risk on 
8 ‘ \ ‘ ; 1 
38 year he may ever olicyholdet toda aa ottawa’ a his dual life merges the risk 
though ne past the P that 8° jong Monte city m a large number of other lives, 
th in antage Quebe ind so the individual risk becomes 
grow very ad st. Jonn ' ndividual 7 
to the tull e ; industrial. Halifax subject along with the other risks to 
t n tt Y y } 
ras mm oncto f iW if averages, and the com- 
- property , Northweste wi innipes 
your ive iqhest w pany can thus guarantee to each 
yer 1e. @ he hig <katoot 
Whate cial of prive estionably . Oe mar’ ndividual the payment of a fixed sum 
ome coverage und Edmonton ther at death, or at maturity, in 
Mutua rotection westerd Victor'@ iccordancs vith the terms of the 
form of OLICIES. The a ely for Kelowne ntract 
vanceu 
ayl P 4 rate jicies pay van It has been pointed out before that 
the guarantee given by the compan) 
nd represented by the policy contract 
has both a scientific and a human 
isis. It rests upon actuarial calcula 
tions which take nto account the 


premiums to be received, the expected 





' 

mortality among the group insured 
the interest to be earned calculated 
it a conservative rate, and it also 
rest ipon the ability and integrity 
of the company in managing its busi- 


ness in the 


nterests of the policy- 
holders 
Life nsuran has an unexcelled 
ecord of rformance ver a long 
period of years in Canada. In good 
times and in hard times it has never 
iled to pay every cent of all the 
values guaranteed under its contracts 
While many other seemingly more 
illuring schemes are offered as a 
means of providing for the future, it 
s now pretty generally admitted that 
there is no better or safer way by 
Which a person can provide for his 
own and his family’s future than by 
means of life insurance 


Reserves 


So that they may be able to carry 
out their obligations in full, how- 
into the future they may run, 
life insurance companies are required 
te set aside adequate reserve funds, 
calculated on a_ scientific basis, for 
this very purpose, and the yearly in- 
spection of their affairs by the gov- 
ernment insurance department officials 


ever fat 


ensures that these reserves are in 
fact maintained in authorized securi- 
ties. In addition, an ample margin of 
safety is maintained in the case of 
most companies to meet any unfore- 
seen contingencies that may arise, 


such as heavy depreciation in security 
values, defaults in payments of in- 
terest or principal, wars, epidemics, 
etc. 

While various short cuts to financial 
independence have been tried from 
time to time by individuals, they 
generally find that if they want to be 
sure of having enough money in the 
future to provide for their own or 
their family’s requirements they must 


start making provision for it in the 
present by the exercise of thrift, and 
the saving of the margin of their 
earnings over their immediate needs. 


Life insurance offers them a safe 
plan by which they can provide for 
the future—a plan which will supply 
funds to take care of them in their de- 
clining years, and also provide a guar- 
anteed estate in the event of their 
early death which will furnish an an- 
nual income for their family until the 
children are able to fend for them- 
selves 


Financial Editor, Saturday Night. 

I have been a consistent reader of 
Giold & Dross for the past five years 
and to me it is the most valuable and 


most instructive section of SATUR- 
DAY NIGHT. 

—C. H. J., Toronto, Ont. 
. 


Not a Single Compromise with Passenger Car 





CONCERNING INSURANCE 


Cee nena 





Wisc Bie ok 


appointed branch manager at London, 


ADAMS, who has been 
Ont., of the Manufacturers Life Insur 
ance Company. He joined the com- 
pany ten years and served as a 
member of the office staff until 
1931, when he transferred to the 
Calgary office. In 1935 he was made 


cashier at London. 


Inquiries 


Editor, Concerning Insurance: 


ago, 
head 
was 


Will you kindly advise us if the 
American Automobile Insurance Co. 
and the American Automobile Fire 


Insurance Co. have a deposit with the 


Dominion Government for the pro- 
tection of its policy holders. 
We have several of our cars and 


trucks insured in these companies. 

G. J. E., Portage la Prairie, Man. 

Both the American Automobile In- 
surance Company and the American 
Automobile Fire Insurance Company, 
with head offices at St. Louis, Mo., 
and Canadian head offices at To- 
ronto, are regularly licensed in Can- 
ada and have deposits with the Gov- 
ernment at Ottawa for the protection 
of Canadian policyholders exclusively. 
The deposit of the former is $535,300, 
and of the latter, $136,200. 

Both companies are in a_ strong 
financial position and are safe to in- 
sure with. All claims are readily 
collectable. 

ee 


Dowry Insurance as 
Incentive to Marriage 


N FRANCE the 


populaiion ques- 

tion is the subject of much atten- 
tion at the present time, and ways 
and means are sought of increasing 


the number of marriages and the birth 
rate. Dr. B. Manceau, in a recent 
article, advocates dowry insurance as 
a valuable means of encouraging 


early marriages. He quotes, as an 
example, the rates which a father, 
40 years of age, would have to pay 


to insure his 1-year old daughter for 
50,000 francs payable at marriage 
or at age 25. The annual premium 
would be 1,870 franes, and the amount 
of the insurance would be payable 
even if the daughter married at the 
legal minimum age of 15 years. In the 
event of the death of the daughter 
before marriage or before reaching 
age 25, the 


premiums paid are re- 
turned without interest. Premium 


payments 
the father. 


cease with the death of 


Construction in the Entire Line 


Some buyers take Internationals on their appearance 
value and accept International Harvester’s truck build- 


ing experience as positive proof of economical perform- 


ance. 


and sell themselves methodically on International all- 
truck construction. 
trucks, you'll get the same answer: Internationals have 
everything you want. 


dealer or Company-owned branch to show them to you. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


Hamilton 


Other buyers go over the engineering features 


Ask the 


nearest 


OF CANADA, LTD. 


Ontario 


Truck Factory Located at Chatham, Ontario 


INTERNATIONAL TRUCKS 









































Whichever way you select your 


International 


Before You Insure 
Consult 


Oeyicrecetsey * 
| Bite 
Reh 


One of the World’s Great 
im rc eo eee 


Renowned for Strength, , 
Service and Security 
Since 1871. 
e 


THE OCEAN 


|ACCIDENT & GUARANTEE 
CORPORATION LIMITED, 


FOR ALL CLASSES| 
| OF INSURANCE | -« 


Ontario 
Branch Office 


FEDERAL BUILDING 
TORONTO 












HALBERT J. KERR ‘ 
Manager 
° 
| Applications for Agencies Invited. 
ee | ‘ 
THE .S 
- LONDON & 
mee CIhi 
INSURANCE C% : 
ABSOLUTE SECURITY 
W. R. HOUGHTON, MANAGER 
, 
THE OLDEST 
INSURANCE OFFICE 
IN THE WORLD 
¥ 
' 


ROBERT LYNCH STAILING, 
Manager for Canada s 


aaa ae 


, 
s 
: 
* 
’ 
International sizes range 
from ‘2-ton to powerful 
six-wheelers, 42 models, 
142 wheelbase lengths. 
’ 
. 
; 
z 
i 
i 
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more than one-half of the monetary 
MINES gold of Europe in a single year. 
7. 
: BY J. A. McRAE Pickle Crow Gold Mines produced Assets over 30 000 000 00 
? $691,936 in the first three months of 5 5 * 
ACCUMULATION of gold in the 1939, the grade of ore being down 
«™ United States has come to be re- $1.05 per ton from the average of the mn! : 
. 1 - garded as one of the greatest prob- Preceding quarter when $703,240 was This company s financial stability is one 
ROG a0! Lid Oe se ; lems ever to confront a modern world Produced. The mine first went into f the several , hv . t 
Z ¢ ye At the time that I write, there is a Production April 17, 1935, and had Or the several reasons why importan 
a Gf FT 1S general admission at Washington that tae a at sae yes early concerns have a preference for placing 
Sat ° 5 r a + : N approximately 69 per cent of all the ©naed April ii, lyov. the under- - 
eo oun asually INSULANCE : gold in the world is stored in Amer- round workings are being extended, their Insurance with this Society. 
vs SASS} ica. This is made up of 63 per cent and the plan in view is to still further ; 
i Uonyany ; PY: ane | of the world’s monetary gold, and increase the rate of production. 
, Ss 1 with the remainder made up of . - INS 
AUTOMOBILE Ll D dhe: olathe eats Bs privately hoarded stores. Dome Mines Company produced URANCE 
‘ ¥ a S <a : 4 $1,824,700 in the first three months of 
PLATE GLASS y SURETY BONDS PSs While this vast accumulation of 1939, and realized a net profit of SOCIETY 
: . gold is already serious, yet the flow $1,034,437, a rate of $2.12 per share 
H. BEGG WS of the metal continues stronger than ®nnually. OF C LTD 
seine bled egaresiazs Ss ever from the old world to the new. i : easrmaoRS 
If Europe continues to ship gold to Matachewan Hub Pioneer Mines pon 
America at the rate which has pre- officials report that financing of the 
— ’ vailed during the first four months of COMpany’s treasury under the agree- ESTABLISHED OVER 100 YEARS 
a, e 1939, this year will go down in his- Ment recently concluded with F. H 
| tory as having witnessed the flight of Marples & Co., is proceeding satisfac- Head Office for Canada — Metropolitan Bldg., Toronto 
| e torily. Preparations are being made 
| for an extensive development pro- COLIN E. SWORD, Manager for Canada 
gram during the coming summer. Ad- J. W. BINNIE, Associate Manager (Montreal) 
E ®@ Pilot agents have long appreciated ditions to be made to the company’s 
the complete coverage and all-round Toronto pilot plant wil! enable the 
protection that our Policies bring. work on the experimental process-for 
2 | Sound security and speedy settlement the extraction of sulphur, iron and g : 
> of all claims in any one of our six other valuables from the ore to take Ul 
. claims offices have made Pilot popular on a much wider scope, while further Casualty Company of Canada 
‘ and have given it genuine and lasting diamond drilling on the Matachewan : 
“agent appeal”. Agents know that property is planned as soon as weather 7 \ HEAD OFFICE a TORONTO 
there’s always more business to be conditions in the north permit, Pre- <{. 2} GEORGE H. GOODERHAM FET Tat 
: found in some one of Pilot's eight liminary drilling of the orebody , p RED ae Par ee 
var’ed fields: burglary, cargo, elevator, teams, plate glass, coupled with extensive stripping, 
gene-al and public liability, fidelity and security bonds, and trenching and test pitting—has indi- . EVERYTHING BUT LIFE INSURANCE 
our well-known and popular auto and fire insurance. cated large tonnage possibilities of a 
high iron and sulphur content. 
* 


e 
} Siscoe Gold Mines is feeling the 
} pinch of the decline in average grade 
} of ore now being obtained. During 


Head 199 Bay St., the first quarter of this year the out- 
Office co M P Ps N 7 Toronto put $518,772 


was compared with 

$628,270 in the first quarter of the 
— preceding year. Net profit for the 
three months was also down from 
$289,057 or 6.2 cents per share, to 
$194,988 or 4.2 cents per share, a 
drop of approximately one-third. The 
decline was due to grade of ore fall- 
ing from $11.77 a year ago to $9.63 


Montreal Tramways Company | *........ 


Good Agents 
Wanted 


Apply to 1400 Metropolitan Bidg., 
TORONTO 


SOUTH BRITISH 
INSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. 


Thompson-Lundmark Gold Mines Head Office for Canada — Toronto 
having disclosed rich ore at the first COLIN E. SWORD, General Manager for Canada 


level has now turned its efforts to- 
A N N U A L te E 2 O > T ward continuation of the shaft to 1 oe eed 
315 ft. in depth, and expects to reach : : 
its objective about the end of May uOw eee Renee Tae 
7 * € e 
For the Year Ended December 31st, 1938 Sigma Mines, subsidiary of Dom : 
Mines, has realized a net profit aver- i 


r 2 Se ae rhe Company has paid to the City of Montreal, from 1918 to De aging $48,000 per month so far this 
Report of the President and Directors comer Sis i8s the Tohow ne! amounts. - Sie’ ae valy cieae Ch oe hele a 


i . For Snow Removal $4,281,666.29 share » > . ne ’ 
FOR THE YEAR ENDED 3ist DECEMBER, 1938 Har Annusl Hentai Pore ition share per month on the company’s : . 
tor ‘Taxes 7.503.928. 15 1,000,000 shares issued. ; 
I the Shareholders -~$19,.728.988 49 - 
Your Wirectors terewith submit their Annual Report for the year And expended for Maintenanc of Street Pavement " 3.470.018.09 . ‘ R 
1938. ie oe e ——_—_— Hard Rock Gold Mines has milled 
Surplus brought forward 3lst December, 1937 $ 2,637,669. 23 . $23.198.303.58 ; ; : 
(ross Revenues ea wii gn an average of 8,000 tons of ore per 
wae oP Pee er an month so far this year, with a grade o 
viscellancous Larnings 349,043.26. SAFETY of a little over $11 per ton. The diffi- 
192 58 > 
: rhe Company was again pleased to win the Anthony N. Brady culties encountered in treating the rn A N K WW. 
$15,830,250 ‘t Memorial Medal and Diploma tor ‘‘High Achievement in the Promotion ore are illustrated in the fact that of 
Y Deduct of Safety on Transit Systems of the United States and Canada, oper- POR one ‘ . 
Operatine Expenses and Taxes $ 8,046,338 .4 sting in cities of 300,000 population and over, 1937 This is the the $255,253 produced in the first 
lu Autobus Depreciation eee second year the Company has won this medal quarter of this vear, just 56 per cent. 
Maanlenal and Renewal 2,190,736. 49 ie ur Directors 1exret to record the death on Janusz ith, 1939, of Eye 1 : ; 
10,237,075. 20 th . ic ns ’P B Ca zrain The hate Senator c ain bales read or $152,196 w as recovered in precipl- 
“ 03.175 5 the Board of Directors of your Company since 1 i gave li 1 tates and with $103,057 left in concen- 
> peeiee ae ot his time and experience to forward the interests of > Com} . 
Interest on Bonds and Foreign Exchange 430,778.31 a ineaiees : : , trates and cyanide tailings for re- 
rectors again wish to place on record their appreciation of pi : 
$ 3.162.397 25 the k and efficient service rendered by the officers and employees of treatment. The recently installed 
Decuct tt 7 yany Curing the past year 0% o . oo ) e nis re 
Transferred to rv 1 Depreciation. .$ 1,000,000.00 Submitted on behalf of the Board of Directors roasting unit is to be enlarged to 
Dividends for tt al 630,000.00 1,639,000 .00 handle these stored up concentrates 
JULIAN C. SMITH, President ¢ ‘ 
’ Surplus, as per Sheet $ 1,532,397. 25 and tailings. 
—_——_—__— 
FINANCIAI Dividends paid by Canadian mining 
rhe preceding statements set forth the financial results for the enterprises so far this year have aver- 


; , . ae. Ke 

As stated in the annual report for 1937, the Province of Quebec General Balance e Sheet aged $5,600,000 per month, and may 

sed the Statute 1 George VI. Chapter 104, providing for the nothm reach $34,000,000 for the half year to BARC LAYS BANK CANADA 
he Lieutenant-Governor-in-Councll ¢ an Investigauing Com 7 a oe : : +f 

wwered to examine and value the assets of tne Company AS OF 31st DECEMBER, 1938 end June 30th. The gain so far this 

estigate its financial structure and general operations. By vear over the record for 1938 has 

1958 this C ttee had not yet been appointed rhe ve JR é 











































































provided yment by the Company of a sum eae been approximately 20 per cent. 214 ST. JAMES STREET 60 KING STREET WEST 
de t the Montreal on accoun ASSETS 
s of which seven hundred and fifty thousand ~ MONTREAL TORONTO 
1937 and tw dred and fifty thousand dollar Property and Equipment as of 31st Decembe God's Lake Gold Mines produced 2 
i8. these payments lave b made iv $41.41 3 . = 
On t Le t ~ oe il 1 438 ina weseines of Quebec passed a Statute t Keserve Yepreciation Rn 00 $89,600 during March compared with 
George VI, Chapte 105) providin for the payment ir r 





id dollars, payable on 
ade This S 
George VI, Chapter 10 enacts that The sum of twe 
nit thousand d 1 


sum of two hundred and fifty thcuss 
September 1938; this payment has been 












e 
s payable by the Montreal Tramways (¢ 


" $69,999 in February, and just $56,728 a Se : 
{ S34 .415,003 , : 
N i ist January, 1918, to 31st De in January ern annem ener 
nd ‘ « ivse 18.785,.392 50 
t ! pi $56,200.39 . 
shall applied casion arise, on the annual rentals, stipulated in nvestinent f account Of Guarantee Fund 100.000 00 Sherritt Gordon is recognized to be 
paragraph 4 of A le 92 in the contract of the 28th of January 918 s uritie including aay s own Is and Shares of 2 es - i : 
n at wont rothwithstanding any general law or special Act to the sidis and Associatea Companit » 408.360. 74 approac hing the stage where con- 
itrar he return of such sum of two hundred and fifty thou d Casn us: Bank ana ¢ tiand 629.906 38 sideration may be given to the ques- 
‘ S ar the sum of one million dollars provided in the Act 1 ‘ an 1,325,000 Ui . np 
e VI, Chapter 104, can never be claimed from the City of Accounts Receivable 31.418 40 tion of paying dividends The initial 
I serred Charges 31v.058 SY ‘ » y » > re ¢ . 
‘ rhe number of Revenue Passengers for 1938 was as follows 3 109.400 24 payment might be considered at an 
Trolley salance due Company under Contr early date but for the disturbed poli- 
Tramway Autobus Bus Total On account Financing Allow end 
















1938 178.161.0687 27.696.161 2.403.979 208,261,207 i t December, 1935, ly 3.638. 83 tical situation throughout the world 
Passengers, 1937 180.736.531 25.745.997 1.726 Cap With threats of war. The financial AS "i tt HY 1) C 3 


52.414 sc 372.450 41 status of the company has been built 
HEAD OFFICE GOMPANY ESTABLISHED 
TORONTO 


FIRE - AUTOMOBILE 
AVIATION» CASUALTY 
MARINE 





208,208,793 On account of Interest on 








Increase 2,575,404 1,950,164 677 





*1.42 7.57 39.26 03 $62,184,900 64 


up to the best in its history, which is 
Miles opprated ; considered as a_ highly significant 
19333 BS,497.504 S.GTEG1L | SMS ae ead ait Verified 1 Ee anlaaih nt anion. Ghia nied’ performance in face of the depressed 
) 25,935,262 6,445.51 256,693 32,640,470 Verifiea in accordance with our port of this date 





bus ‘SS CO tions prevailing Ore 
. 7 ) 92 65¢ 185.00 SHARP. MILNE & CO.. C.A usiness conditions pre g 
Incre 7,752 230,096 2,656 : > > Montreal t Mare 1939 Sudit 7 reserves are also at a new peak 
Increase pei centun 1.98 3.57 36.10 7 “ 





Decrease LIABILITIES Lake Shore produced $3,424,662 in 
DIVIDEND ; 2 the three months ended March 31st 
Stock “Common 0.000 shares of $100.00 pat 


During the year the Company paid four quarterly dividends of $2.25 "kane This reflects the extent of the decline 


$ 7,000,000 00 


and Retunding Mortgage 5« Gold Bonds, due 1941 in output from the peak of $4,051,116 


ROLLING STOCK ae ae oe attained in the third quarter of 1938 


Bonds delivered Trustee 








pe shure n the Common Stock of the Company 





Duriig the year the Company purchased and placed in operation ial This is taken to indicate a more con- 

r ! is addit.onal 
: thirty-seven modern transit type buses, which were purchased at a security for General and servative program of production has 
cost of $408,538.85 The Company now has in operation ty in¢ kefunding Mortgage Bonds ; - ‘ = : : lic 5 : 
60.000 00 been adopted and may indicate a 


PROPERTY Uaissued Bonds “1,384,090. 00 swing back to dividends of $3 pet 


3.649.000 06 





ro he 


INCLU eee Ls auc iiss 


and seven gas buses and seven trolley buses 


AGENCY INQUIRIES INVITED 
351.090 .00 share annually as compared with the 


rate of $4 per share for some tim 
Gola bonds, due ly 


TRACK RENEWALS Authorized $100,000 ,000.9¢ past 


peries A $17.826.500 00 e 
ructed “ B ) 2,600,000 00 


venue and th Cc," 4 2,900,000 00 Noranda Mines is realizing a net 
Canadian Pacific Railway Line, and on Ontar ee. Amherst Series Db »,000,000 00 


» pr i c é > » $5 pe shi > 
e and Papineau Streets. New intersections were i at St. Catt profit at a rate of over per hare 
and St. Denis Streets, Bleury and Craig Streets. St. Denis and 


annually, according to official data 
Streets and Ontario and St. Lawrence Streets Less: Receemed by Sinkin ° 


Fund 1,287,300. 00 With a net of $1.27 per share during 
FARES Be a ane the first three months of this year 
rhe Bus fare of 5 cents from the City of Montreal to St. Helen's Is Serie E , E i 


nd $ 2,000,000 00 compared with $4.28 per share for the 
land was on June fifteenth reduced to 242 cents. The average fare for ss. Redeemed by Sinkin 


7 » F lh e "s ¢ > hy 
the year for the whole Tramways system was 6.14 cents, which ts 1.78 Fund 170.100 00 whole of 1938, the indications are th 
cents less than the average fare in force 1 this continent in all 
cities with a population exceeding 100,000 


During the year a section of the St. Henry Car Barn was converted s 
at a cost of $10,300.00, to accommodate twenty-one buses Gt eval anc Refunding Mortgage Sinking F 





LUMBERMENS MUTUAL 


A 
te ee VANCE C. SMITH, Chief Agent (aor “y 





During the year 4.77 miles of single track were reco 
cipally on Papineau Avenue, between Mount 









me 








Lines Written in CONCOURSE BUILDING 
Steam Ea TORONTO 





st tage te 
WITT PID 





{ 


$27,926,500 00 


increase for 1939 may be approximate- 
ly 75 cents per share above that for 
1938. Income from control of Pamour 
Porcupine and Hallnor Mines has 
Sieriing) .....- ; ee 330.213 come to be an important factor for 


In Treasury $ 1.829.900 00 


NEW ROUTES le ee ad 





A new bus route to take care of rush hour service wos established Accounts nd Wages Payable 132. 12€ 3¢ 
etween the Canadian Pacific Ralway Jean Talon Station and St A t 
Laurer via the Town of Mount Royal 
A new bus route from St. Denis Street to Pie IX Boulevard via E1 yees Security Deposits 25346 94 y : 
’ Snerbrooke Street was established, the fares being the regular tramway Dividend Payable January lth. 1939 157'500 00 Noranda 
« The Sherbrooke pecial fare bus route was changed, now " f 


b Suspense A unt (including reserve ow taxes and foreign e 
g from St. I vert Street to Madison Avenue in Notre Dame de 











Gri ace meee ee tos soe ates es RAE, 100. Gt Sudbury Basin Mines had an in 
POWER Maint Reserve $ 446,799 91 come of $514,298 during 1938 from 
rhe Company has purchased two Mercury Are Rectifier Units D BN bus moe atn’ ta its investments Net earnings after 
ee eet ee ee eee eee ne ADRES - aa oe 1,602,240 ill write-offs amounted to 13 cents 
+ epee “Reserve for Financing ....... $ 1,666,716 03 per share. The company is steadily 
’ [ARS AND SNOW REMOY A erent or Span ero 500,000.00 adding to its holdings in other enter- 
SDE PORE Se COMPANY DANS. 88" Sows a 63.7%" prises. Chief among its holdings is : ¥ . , 

of Mentreal alee ‘ 1532.39 1.196.650. shares of Falconbridge Engineers and manufacturers of complete 

. 481.649 21 me ! $62.184.900 64 Nickel Mines, 254.690 shares of Sher 
oie tein ———— -CGordo 230,000 shares of La Luz ° : - 

Sn w  Munleipenite ‘ 3 1m.2 Approved ot behalf of the Direct ese oe sknerggr Canadien plants for the storage and handling of bulk 
} I “a . , fom 3.702 ¢ anal One LaMeAR ae Vy ; Malartic Gold Mines, 931,000 shares 

a 1 aia in "io at ‘ 115,779 8 ae ee Certified ¢ a of Matachewan Consolidated and were . : ee ae . . 

| | ae | 7 $ 808.549 24 _ A. A. BOIRE 255,000 shares of Hoyle Gold Mines materials; conveying and elevating ma 
| sires Chief Accounta The market value of these holdings 


7 ” even in the midst of current low mar- 
ket quotations, is over $7,000,000, and 

Officers: amounts to $4.15 on each of Sudbury : et 
JULIAN ©. SMITH, P , D. E. BLAIR, General Manag Basin shares outstanding. A dividend } tank and plate work of eV ery description. 


RN. WATT. 1 Pres . ind Managing D PATRICK DUBE ‘ avy Treasn declaration is expected for about the 
WM. C. FINLEY, | P den CH. BOIRI ! ant ylr middle of this year 


. z 
Directors: 
; Direc Sherritt Gordon increased its work ; 
PORUTHEREURD CAVER| BEAUDRY LEMAN. TULLAN x Lee DOUGALL, K ¢ ing capital from $408,234 at the end } 
( RUTHEREURD CAVERHILI BELAUDRY LEMAN IWLIAN ©. H > > »=O9 « . end « | 

Ny M. C. FINLEY GEO. Ho MONTGOMERY, K¢ ROBERT N. WATT of 1937 to $1,048,792 at the end ot! e 


chinery; asphalt plants; bins, hoppers and 


APP AND Baent, O.0.! 1938. Current assets rose from $230,- 
*Died January 6, 939 803 to $1,279,595. Devélopment added 14 STRACHAN AVE., TORONTO 
over $5,000,000 in new ore to reserves 
during the twelve months, 


Beet Sd 
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$3.65 per $100.00 — Repayable 
in 12 Monthly Instalments. 





Consult our nearest manager. 


BANK OF MONTREAL 


ESTABLISHED 1817 


“gq bank where small accounts are welcome” AS? 





M. RAWLINSON 


LIMITED 


Estahlishe NN 


MOVING — SHIPPING 
PACKING — STORING 


Ki. 5325 - 610 YONGE ST. 
NG DISTANCE MOVING 
Y PADDED MOTOR VANS 
POOL CAR SHIPMENTS WITH SPECIAI 
RATES ESTERN POINTS 








TWENTY-SIXTH ANNUAL FINANCIAL 
STATEMENT AND DIRECTORS REPORT 


Western Grocers Limited 


REPORT TO SHAREHOLDERS 


STATEMENT OF PROFITS FOR YEAR ENDED 31ST DECEMBER, 1938, 
AND OF EARNED SURPLUS ACCOUNT 


a 
al 





$175,606.6. 


762,905.04 
+.430.00 





one 
of the 


Company, not 








proximately 
balance 
ur sut 





ar wit bank obligat 


BALANCE SHEET AS AT 31ST DECEMBER, 1938 

















\ 
d ye 
to 
ed 
wi 
rr i 
; 
Fixed Asset a 54 
lati 
43 
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HEAD OFFICE — WINNIPEG. MANITOBA 


BRANCHES 


Caigary, Edmonton and Lethbridge in Alberta 
Moose Jaw. North Battleford, Prince Albert, Regina, Saskatoon and 
Yorkton in Saskatchewan 
Brandon, Dauphin, The Pas and Winnipeg in Manitoba 


Fort Frances, Kenora and Port Arthur in Ontario 

















ONE 
chemists as Benzene— : : 
production of many organic compounds commonest of which are explosives, 


OF THE 


dyestuffs and pharmaceuticals. 





BY-PRODUCTS of gas 
which is used as a solvent and a raw 


Benzol—familiar to 
material for the 


manufacture is 


In the immediate foreground is a Benzol tank. 


In the centre, a gasometer; in the right background the scrubbers which wash 


the gas clean of impurities. 


The Price 


See third section, this issue. 


of British 


Preparedness 


BY GILBERT C. LAYTON 


Saturday Night's Financial Correspondent in London 








British finance and business are currently very much interested in 
a letter to the London Times by Mr. J. M. Keynes, in which that 
brilliant but unorthodox economist presents a remarkably rosy 
view of the British economic outlook under rearmament. 


Mr. Layton argues that the case as stated by Mr. Keynes is too good 


to be true. 


Britain, he thinks, should frankly face the virtual 


certainty that some inflation will develop, that any program of 
rearmament cannot by economic means remove the core of the 
unemployment, and that any of the devices suggested by Mr. 
Keynes for insulating the economic system contains serious 


dangers. 


Mr. Layton readily admits that Mr. Keynes’ study shows the clear 
need for a regimentation of the country’s industrial and financial 
resources, but he adds that “what rearmament gains must to a 





\WHEN a matter 


that touches upon 


the economic life of the country 
becomes of paramount importance 
Mr. J. M. Keynes may generally be 


relied upon to discuss it. Great atten- 
tion has been aroused by the expres- 
sion of his views in the London 
Times, and a considerable disturbance 
has been caused by the unorthodoxy 
of this economist’s views. 

The City of London regards Mr. 
Keynes as its prophet. He now tells 
it that in 1939-40 there will be no 
problem of unemployment; that the 
prospect for British industry is bright- 
er than for many years past; that in- 
terest rates need not rise, even under 
the pressure of such vast government 
borrowing as that now contemplated; 
and that, accordingly, the Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer should base his 
budget on the assumption of fully- 
occupied industry and vanishing un- 
employment, while the investor should 
proceed with equal confidence to stake 
his claim in the riches which the 
Stock Exchange will provide 


Too Good to be True 


This makes very good hearing, but 
is stated by Mr. Keynes the case is 
too good to be true. He proves by 
simple arithmetic that loan expend- 
ture by the government creates in- 
comes from which sufficient is saved 
to finance the borrowing. In fact, 
the arithmetic of rearmament ex- 
penditure is not simple. In science it 
is held that energy is indestructible, 
but any economic argument which 
involves the assumption that expend- 
iture on arms is also indestructible, 
and even productive, is clearly erron- 
eous. There would be little point in 
any money spent on arms at all if 
in the ultimate that expenditure were 
indestructible 

Among the more 
raised in this new 
tion is the assertion 
labor problem is going to disappear 
and place to its opposite, with 
unemployment vanishing and an acute 
shortage appearing. Working on 
the basis of loan expenditure of £400 
million Mr. Keynes observes that this 
means, given an average output of 
£250 a head, that the service of about 
1'2 million men will be required. He 
says that even if this figure be re- 
duced below 1 million by taking into 
consideration fuller-time operations 
by present employees the general con- 
clusion is not invalidated 


Only Skilled Labor 


But in fact it should be understood 
that rearmament directly absorbs only 
skilled labor and that the core of 
unemployment in Great Britain is 
mainly composed, either of unskilled 
labor, or of labor skilled in directions 
irrelevant to arms manufacture. It 
is no new story that labor shortage 
might be felt. It is already. being felt 
in certain departments and the prob- 
lem of training fresh labor is one 
of the most serious which the govern- 
ment is confronted with in accelerat- 
ing the program. 

Another point on which Mr. Keynes 


interesting points 
survey of the posi- 
that the present 


give 


large extent be lost to private enterprise.” 


appears as naive as he is interesting 
is the assumption that, if current sav- 
ings are not allowed to escape abroad, 
and if the adverse balance of foreign 
trade is ignored, the volume of funds 
available for saving created by gov- 
ernment spending will be exactly 
equal to what the government spends, 
and that accordingly there is no need 
for interest rates to rise hae 


Adverse Trade Balance 


It must be said that the adverse 
balance of trade cannot be left out 
of account, and that it is not suf- 
ficient to say that we have large 


enough gold stocks to make up the 
difference. If an embargo is put upon 
foreign lending—a plank of the new 
Keynsian plan—then we are deliber- 
ately aggravating the problem of the 
adverse balance by reducing the po- 
tential net inflow, on balance of pay- 
ment account, of dividends and inter- 
est from foreign investments. 

It is also vital to this question to 
consider that the allocation of savings 
inside Great Britain itself might re- 
move part of the bulk from the sphere 
of the government. Interest rates 
would certainly rise, even if new sav- 
ing were being created at a com- 
mensurate rate, if part of the savings 


derived from public spending were 
invested in, say, luxury business or 
in private enterprise which had no 


reference, either to rearmament, to 
the gilt-edged market or to the gov- 
ernment. 

Into the details of Mr. 
analysis there is unfortunately no 
space to enter. It must be confessed 
that neither he nor any of his school 
has presented a case to disturb the 
opinion which the City has held for 
some time. 

There will be definite and discern- 
ible benefits from the government's 
arms expenditure, but the concentra- 
tion of these benefits will be more or 
less confined to one sphere. That 
there will be inflationary tendencies 
should be apparent from developments 
in the money and discount markets, 
where rates have been already moving 
upwards. 


Keynes's 


Trend to Inflation 


While there is a big adverse bal- 
ance of trade and while there is a 
war atmosphere it will, moreover, be 
necessary for the Exchange Equal- 
ization Account to continue to sup- 
port sterling in the foreign-exchange 
market, and to the extent to which 
it does this it immobilizes funds in 
public deposits and so tightens credit 

On Mr. Keynes’s own analysis, in 
the very departments of economic 
life where the chief impact of gov- 
ernment spending will be felt there 
will be a growing shortage of labor 
In such conditions of overfull employ- 


ment and insufficient capacity there 
is surely some ground for supposing 
that there will develop a spiral of 
rising costs and prices. And this is 
surely inflationary. 

The real need is not to exhort 
Sir John Simon to forget the un- 


employment problem in his Budget; 





“You think this is just a garden ? 


It’s more—it’s a doctor’s prescription.” 


Any doctor will tell you that your 
troubles are less likely to overburden 
you—mentally and physically—if you 
have an absorbing diversion or hobby 


to arouse a fresh train of thoughts. 


Worry may spoil your life. It may keep 
your mind travelling in circles. Troubles 
ire sometimes eased by facing them and 
thinking them through; at least, you 
have the satisfaction of having done 
your best. But worry has never solved 
a problem. 


Isn't there a special interest that you 
have been promising yourself to take 
up? Perhaps it’s gardening, making 
things for your home, going back to 
your music, photography, a scientific 
study, or building a workshop. Maybe 
it’s “travelling” in your easy chair with 
books from the Public Library; it might 
be collecting stamps, coins, old 


; Were gelting twice as much 
fun out of life now’ 


9 


glassware or other antiques. Whateve: 
it is, revive your interest in it. 

You may find your hobby in active par 
ticipation in community work, church 
or other group affairs, or amateur 
theatricals. Mixing socially with con- 
genial men and women is a dependable 
worry-chaser for many persons. 


realize the 
physical harm caused by worry. Doc 


Few people amount of 
tors know that prolonged worry some 
times is a factor in the development of 
such conditions as disturbances of the 
nervous system, stomach and intestinal 
tract, and even of the heart and other 
organs. Useless worry and its twin, 
baseless fear, are at the bottom of many 
breakdowns. 


Today outside interests have taken ona 
new importance because so many people 
have more leisure time than ever before. 
By developing your special interest or 
hobby, you may improve your health 
and add both zest and years to your life. 


Plan to visit The Metropolitan's Exhibits at 
THE NEW YORK WORLDS FAIR 
and THE GOLDEN GATE INTERNATIONAL EX POSTTION IN SAN FRANCISCO 
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INSURANCE COMPANY 
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© 
it is not to persuade investors that 
the path before them is rosy, or to 


assure the government that judicious 
handling of its loans can prevent any 
decline in the gilt-edged market. It 
is frankly to face the virtual cer- 
tainty that some inflation will develop, 
that any program of rearmament can- 
not by economic means remove the 
core of the unemployment, and that 
any one of the devices suggested for 
insulating the economic system-—such 
as the proposed embargo on the des- 
patch of funds overseas--contains 
serious dangers. 

But from Mr. Keynes's study, as 
from all other honest attempts to get 
at the true position and to visualize 
the true prospect, there emerges the 
clear need for a regimentation of the 
country’s industrial and financial re- 
sources. What rearmament gains 
must to a large extent be lost to pri- 
vate enterprise, but that is an inevit- 
able price, and there is every reason to 
believe that a boldly-conceived plan 
to prepare the basis of Great Britain 
for whatever shock would command 
full response from the general public. 


The Salvation Army 
ANNUAL SELF-DENIAL APPEAL 


In aid of Social Service, Character- 
Building, Evangelistic, and Missionary 
activities in Canada, the Salvation 
Army operates :— 


35 Homes and Hospitals for Women 
6 Old People’s Homes 
18 Hostels for Homeless Men 


Fresh-Airx Camps, Police Court Mis- 
sionaries, Labor Bureaux, Children’s 
Homes, etc. 


Contributions should be addressed to 


Commissioner Geo. L. Carpenter 
20 Albert Streei, Toronto, Ont. 


The Fifty-sixth Annual Balance Sheet and 
Financial Report of The Salvation Army 
in Canada will be forwarded gladly on 
application 





MICA 


in Canada is 
entirely from 


‘HEET mica 
almost 


derived 
adjacent 


sections of Ontario and Quebec, with- 
in an 
Kingston on Lake Ontario, northeast- 
ward into Hull and Papineau counties, 
Quebec. 
(pyroxenites) 
throughout this entire region, accord- 
ing to mining authorities, but is hid- 
den for 
Ottawa River by a belt of later, sedi- 
mentary rocks. 
enites extend also for some 
both west and east of the main pro- 
ductive area, into Pontiac and Argen- 
teuil counties, respectively, but pro- 
duction from these districts has been 
comparatively 
tered amber mica (phlogopite) occur- 
rences are also known in the province 
as far east as Quebec City, but very 
little mining has been conducted on 
them. 
or white 
occasionally as a 
feldspar mining. 


area extending roughly from 


The mica-bearing series 


is probably continuous 


some distance south of the 
In Quebec the pyrox- 


distance 


small. <A _ few scat- 


of muscovite 
been recovered 
by-product of 


Small amounts 


mica have 


edie abner 
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When These Were Taken He Didn't Expect to be King 


BY H. A. TAYLOR 


(Biographer of Lord Birkenhead, Lord 








Brentford and Mr. Bonar Law.) 


T WAS Queen Victoria’s second child 
who succeeded her on the throne, 
for her first-born was a daughter. 
It was to the second son of Edward 
the Seventh that the Crown next 
passed, because Edward's elder son 
died in early manhood. And now the 
Crown placed upon the head of King 
George V is worn by that monarch’s 
second son. 

This succession of second children 
is an interesting coincidence. 

Neither King George VI nor his 
father was expected to succeed to the 
throne. George V was 27 years of age 
before he became his father’s heir 
Even then he remained second in the 
line of succession, because Queen 
Victoria survived for nine years. 

It was on December 14, 1895, 18 
months after the birth of his elder 
brother, that the infant soon to be 
christened Albert Frederick Arthur 
George was born at York Cottage, 
Sandringham. Norfolk may, there- 
fore, claim him as a son of the county. 
Being so nearly of an age, Prince Ed- 
ward (Duke of Windsor) and Prince 
Albert (King George the Sixth) were 
brought up together, their early edu- 
cation being on much the same lines. 
By the time the King was seven years 
of age the family consisted of five 
children: thus he had the inestimable 
advantage of training in a nursery 
that was too busy for one child to 
receive over-much attention. 


Visited Canada 1913 


Some years of tutoring by the late 
Mr. Hansell were followed by training 
for the Navy, at Osborne and Dart- 
mouth In the Spring of 1913 the 
Royal cadet had his first view of the 
Empire overseas when he visited Can- 
ada, Newfoundland, and the West 
Indies in H.M.S. Cumberland. Later 
he was appointed midshipman, and 
when the Great War came he was 
serving in that capacity in H.MS. 
Collingwood. 





THE PICTURES 


I ACKGROUND of a Monarch. A pic- 
torial record of the youth of His 
Majesty King George VI. TOP, LEFT, at 
the age of eighteen months. RIGHT, aged 
six years. SECOND FROM TOP, aged 
two. BELOW as Duke of York in the 
uniform of the Royal Air Force, CENTRE, 
aged thirteen, RIGHT, King George V and 
Queen Mary with their children, left to 
right, the Princess Royal, Duke of Glou- 
cester, Duke of Kent, Prince John (in 
Queen Mary's arms), Duke of Windsor, 
King George VI. BOTTOM ROW, Buck- 
ingham Palace from the lake and the 
King before his accession. 








The young Prince Albert, known to 
his fellow midshipmen as “P.A.,” 
showed promise of becoming as 
zealous a sailor as his father had been. 
hie was conspicuous for the thorough- 
ness with which he applied himself to 
his duties. He took pains to ensure 
that he knew what he ought to know. 
He knew it well, and could be relied 
upon to apply his knowledge. It was 
evident that he would make the ‘safe” 
type of officer, the kind who shows 
up best in an emergency. 

His health, however, was not too 
good, and during the first year of the 
war he had to leave his ship for a 
time to undergo an operation for 
appendicitis. 

Returning to the Navy, the Prince 
was promoted to the rank of sub- 
lieutenant, and was posted to H.M.S. 
Cumberland, in which ship he took 
part in the Battle of Jutland. In that 
action the Prince served the 12 in 
guns in the fore turret of the ship, 
and was mentioned in dispatches for 
his coolness and courage 


War-Time Air Pilot 


Ill-health, however, still dogged 
him, and in the winter of 1917 he was 
obliged on medical advice to leave 
the sea, and was posted to the Royal 
Naval Air Service. At that time the 
air arm, which up to now had been 
existing in two parts, subordinate to 
the Navy and the Army, was being 
organized as a distinct Service, as the 
Royal Air Force, and King George 
decided to give the New Service its 
first Royal officer in the person of 
Prince Albert 

With characteristic thoroughness 
the Prince applied himself to his new 
profession, though he was still under 
medical care when he first went to 
Cranwell to begin his training. Hav- 
ing been a fully fledged officer in the 
Navy, the Prince showed a certain 
degree of impatience as a beginner in 
the Air Force. He desired ardently 
to qualify for the “wings” which con- 
Stitute the badge of the competent 
pilot. The authorities, however, were 
not to be hurried, and Cranwell com- 
rades of those days tell stories of 
“unofficial” flights undertaken by the 
Prince in his eagerness to gain ex- 
perience of the practical side of flying 

Consequently, he was ready for the 
test sooner than the senior officers 
anticipated, and one summer morning 
at the eariy hour of two a.m. he 
awakened his equerry, Wing-Com- 
mander Sir Louis Greig, with the an 
nouncement, “If I don't fly today, I 
Shall never fly." Commander Greig 
took a look at the weather, which 
foreshadowed a stormy day The 
Prince, however, was not to be de- 
terred. He went out at daybreak, 
and the test was passed 
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N¢ yW to 
insects that 
Don't 


started their depredations, 


kill the 


ruin your trees. 


Begin 


wait until they have 


for the damage may be 


done before you observe 


the need of treatment. Your 
trees will be much healthier 
if you have them sprayed 


early in the season. 


Have 


trees, 


your evergreens, shade 
shrubbery and fruit 
NOW, to 
combat the ravages of these 
Our 


trees sprayed 


insect pests Power 
Spraying Machines render a 
most 


efhcient and econom- 


ical service to tree Owners 


throughout Ontario 


Plant- 


lreat- 


Pruning, Spraying, 


ing, Feeding, Cavity 


ment, Etc. 


Write or Phone to have Our Representative in your district call on you 


CEDARVALE TREE EXPERTS 


935 St. Clair Ave., West. Tel. LL. 5883. 











MUSICAL EVENTS 





Finnish National Choir 


BY HECTOR CHARLESWORTH 


Finlandia Choir to 
prior to Its ap- 


York World's 


HE visits of the 
Canadian 
pearances at the New 


cities, 


Fair, have naturally won much atten- 
tion not only from the growing Fin- 
nish population of Canada but from 
music-lovers generally. Jan Sibelius 
is its chief honorary patron, and it 
sings part-songs by the leading poets 
and composers of Finland. Its con- 
ductor is one of the most active musi- 
cians of northern Europe, Heikki 


Klemetti, also a composer of note, but 
its Canadian concerts were conducted 


by Arvi Poijarvi. It is not to be con- 
fused with the Helsinki Choir from 
the University of Helsingfors, which 


visited this country a year or so ago, 
though some of 
been identified with that student body 


its members have also 





The Finlandia Choir is composed of 
business and professional men; and 
while in Toronto one of its members, 
a fire-chief at took the oppor- 
tunity of investig ig fire appliances 
he Eaton . jitoriun 

The Choir numbers over seventy 
singers, noted for resonar Virility 
and vigorous expression ttack 
Its tenors are robust rather than ly1 
ical, and its basses of no juality 
Before each number the onductor 


piten- 
ntonation 


contained less 


went among them with a tiny 
pipe to ensure correct 
attack. The program 
racy peasant humor than that of the 
Helsinki Choir and was for the 
part sombre 
Apparently all 
have a remarkable 
part-song scoring 
to us as a great orchestral composer, 


most 


Finnish 
understanding o 
Sibelius is known 


( ompose rs 


but has rare lyrical gifts, as his 
“Boat Trip” from the national epi 
“Kalevala” revealed So have the 
world famous Jarnefeldt and Palm- 


gren. The latter’s lovely “Lullaby” 
was beautifully sung in English. 
Flagstad ‘‘in Person” 


Owing to various 
had not 


circumstances, I 
had an opportunity of hear- 
ing the famous dramatic soprano, 
Kirsten Flagstad, “in person” until 
the other night, though familiar with 
her singing over the air. I had been 
rather puzzled over her’ immense 
prestige in comparison with other 
prima donnas, whose voices are equal- 
lv and often more appealing in the 
radio medium. What surprised most 
when I actually saw her, was her 
youthfulness, for her voice does not 
sound “young” in broadcast. On the 
platform you realize (as Frances Alda 
has said) that her status is in a large 
measure due to the splendor of her 
personality. It is wonderfully whole- 
some and engaging, and though like 
most Scandinavian singers shg_is ‘“‘out- 
size’ physically, the grace and light- 
ness of her exits and entrances must 
be envied by other prima donnas 
Radio transmission has not ad- 
vanced to the point where it can 
effectively convey the quality of a 


voice so large in compass, marked bs 
such enveloping warmth and _ reson- 
ance. Though less endowed tempera- 


mentally than some other lieder sing- 
ers, hers is a voice of unusually even 
quality, beautifully trained. Her only 
fault is an occasional tendency to 
shout, due no doubt to her constant 
association with Wagner. 3ut she 
did not shout in the only Wagnerian 
number on_ her program. “Dich 


theure Halle” from ‘“Tannhauser,” a 
glorious, full-throated outpouring of 
tone, sung with princess-like dignity. 


Obviously in the choice of numbers, 
Madame Flagstad wished to get away 
from Wagner, and one could not have 
asked a more distinguished lieder pro- 
gram, in which the. able and musi- 
cianly Edwin McArthur shared honors 
as accompanist. Her finest interpre- 
tation in the classic group was Bach's 
joyous” religious song, known in 
English as “Thy Jesus is near.” 
Though not profoundly emotional her 
singing of the Schubert “Ave Maria” 
was a model of beautiful and tasteful 
utterance. The youthful spontaneity 
of her attack in “The Trout” and 
‘Thine is My Heart” was captivating 
Her methods are rather too heavy for 
French art-songs like the numbers by 
Faure, which she sang 


“Valse Ignoble” 


N: AOMI YANOVA well known 

throughout Canada through her 
former association with the Coles- 
Yanova two-piano ensemble, was 


featured in the 
Canadian 
by Eaton 


fourth event of the 
Pianists’ Series sponsored 
Auditorium She has a 
charming personality, and though 
small as a woman, is big as an artist 

a musician to her finger tips. She has 
sufficient power for massive effects, 
and her lightness, 
in decorative 


precision and speed 
passage 


work are re- 


markable. Her intelligent and sensi- 
tive nuancing gives unique charm to 
her interpretations. Beauty of touch 
and fine rhythmical intuitions marked 
her playing of a Sonata by Haydn; 
and all her resources were called 
forth in Schumann’s romantic and 
majestic Fantasie, opus 17. The slow 
movement with which it concludes is 
singularly haunting and was played 
\Wwith beautiful feeling. Her brilliance 
of execution in the Bach-Liszt Toc- 
cata and Fugue in A minor was amaz- 
ing in one of such slight physique. 

Two new works by Canadian com- 
posers were included in her program; 
one a piquant little waltz by Murray 
Adaskin; the other a composition by 


Charles Jones, whose music has been 
winning attention in the United 
States, by its verve and originality. 
It bears the challenging title ‘Valse 


Ignoble,” and it is based on a poem 
by Wallace Stevens, “Sad Strains of 
a Gav Waltz.” Though modernistic 
it has a definite musical basis, and is 
fascinating in development 


Music in Many Spheres 
IPHE Joyes 


Trio, well known through 


its broadcasts and platform 
appearances, recently gave a recital 
at Hart House Theatre, attended by 


lovers of chamber music. Sim- 
on Joyee, pianist, is a pupil of 
Lhevinne, Maurice Solway, the violin- 
ist was trained by Ysaye, and Charles 
Mathe, the violoncellist, is a former 


many 





EFREM 
violinist, 
America on 


ZIMBALIST, distinguished 
who was first heard in 
October 27, 1911, and 
who, since then, has played in prac- 
tically every large city in the world, 
will be the soloist at the Promenade 
Symphony Concert of May 11, in 
Varsity Arena, Toronto 


member of the Cincinnati Orchestra. 
The program was a distinguished one. 
In addition to trios by Brahms and 
Beethoven it included a brilliant work 
by Joaquin Turima, a Spanish com- 


poser whose work is little known in 
America, and a recent Trio by the 
Italian composer, Casella, based on 


melodies by Clementi. 

A program of original works by 
young Canadian composers was given 
the other afternoon at the Heliconian 
Club by the Junior Vogt Society. It 
embraced works by Walter McNutt 
who won last year’s competition of 
the Vogt Society; Eldon Rathburn 
(St. John, N.B.) Francean Campbell 
and Louis Applebaum, all three of 
whom won prizes in the Canadian 
Performing Right Society’s 1938 com- 
petition; Margaret Robinson, Godfrey 
Ridout, and Donald Ryerson. 

The brilliant young Canadian pian- 


ist, Ida Krehm, now resident in Chi- 
cago, was sent to London, Ont., on 
April 25th to give a recital in substi- 


tution for the great contralto, Marian 
Anderson, who was unable to appear 
Despite the disappointment over the 
singer’s cancellation, Londoners gave 
a warm and enthusiastic reception to 
the pianist. 

The regular music 
peg wound up late in 
sentation of all three sections of 
Coleridge Taylor’s “Hiawatha” trilogy 
for chorus and orchestra. It was sung 
by the Winnipeg Philharmonic Choi1 
under the distinguished conductor, 
Herbert Sadler The Choir has a 
long record of fine achievement. The 
tenor this trilogy are very 
important and include the great aria 
“Onaway, Awake Beloved.” the singer 
engaged was the brilliant tenor, Wil- 


season in Winni- 
April with a pre- 


solos in 


liam Morton, who though now resi- 
dent in Toronto, is a native of De- 
loraine, Manitoba 





PETITE AND CHARMING 


harmonizing with Burt Austin, 


Therese Gagnon is 
vocalist in 
Hotel orchestra, while Luigi accompanies on his violin. 


here seen doing a little 
Luigi Romanelli’s King Edward 
Miss Gagnon, who is 


accompanying Romanelli’s orchestra to the Manoir Richelieu at Murray Bay 
for the summer season, is popular with radio audiences across Canada, 





SAUL 


presentation of the Brandenburg Con- 
certo by 






CASTON, 


first trumpet of the 
Philadelphia Orchestra who will be 


of the soloists on May 8 in the 


the orchestra under Eugene 


Ormandy, in Massey Hall. 











DANCE PUPILS of 


MILDRED WICKSON 


HART HOUSE THEATRE 
FRIDAY, MAY 12, 8.15 P.M. 
Tickets 50c MI. 2822 
Dorothy Parnum Management 











Closing Concert — Canadian Pianists 
Series 


ELSIE MADELINE 


BENNETT «: BONE 


Music for one and two pianos 


WED. EVENING, MAY 10th 
at 8:45 p.m 
TICKETS: $1.50 and $1.00 
Telephone TR. 1144 


SONG RECITAL 


BY THE PUPILS OF 


MARY LEIGHTON 


at the Heliconian Club rooms 
on SATURDAY, MAY 6, at 8.20 P.M. 


Invitations on application to Mary Leighton 
Heintzman Studios 195 Yonge St 


PROMENADE 


® SYMPHONY CONCERTS 


STEWART — Conductor 


EFREM 
ZIMB A LIST 
Violinist 
Veen, THURS., MAY 11th 


SEATS NOW 
Prices: 25 5c. Res. 50c; 80c. 
Heintz S id Moodey's daily 

Arena Thursdays Only 
ERNEST JOHNSON— Manager 


1000 at 25c 




















































ONDAY: 
: oie Brabms 


TESDAY ° 
1 l Strauss 


ORC 


The Continental 
Limited, passing Mt. 
Robson, highest peak 
in the Canadian 
Rockies 


Continental Limited, 


Ts 
the Jasper way — the scenic 
Ontario. 


the golden prairies. 


privileges at Jasper, 
this mountain wonderland 


The air-conditioned Continental Limited 


offers you all the 
travel at its best. 
Roomy 


Comfortable 
observation-library apnea 
car. Sleeping 


bull 
cars with comy 
drawing rooms and berths. 


meals are served. De luxe 
extra fare 


Ask any Canadian National Agent about 


the Continental Limited's 
routes between Jasper and Vancouver 


the famous Triangle Route 


that cross 


the Rockies through two different scenis 
with a luxurious steamer trip 
long the coast between Prince Rupert 


Ask also for illustrated 


ro"10ns, 


and Vancouver 
booklets on Jasper 
voyage to Alaska 

Ontario's lovely lakeland, 
spot on the Continental Limited's rout: 


er a 


TO 


MASSEY HALL tous) MAY Bth-9th (M88!) 


PHILADELPHIA 


is —< EUGENE ORMANDY, Conductor 


one of the 
world’s great trains, crosses Canad: 
way! 
Through the rugged beauty of Northern 
Across the Empire’s ‘granary, 
And on by Tovely 
passes through the Canadian Rockies 
where your ticket permits you stop-ove 
vacation centre of 


comforts of modern 


coaches, 


sments 
Dining car 
where delicious and moderately-priced 
travel at no 


alternatiye 


. the colourful 
and Minaki in 


another high 


EVERYWHERE 
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WINNIPEG - SASKATOON 
EDMONTON - JASPER 
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Cm Reflecting = 
‘EXQUISITE TASTE 





'GLOUCESTE 


The unique charm of Gloucester Crystal 
lies in the beauty of its simple line.... 
the individuality of its designing and the 

® skill of its deep hand cut pattern. The 
discriminating hostess, realizing the im- 
portance of beauty, selects the fine full 
crystalware typical of all Clapperton 
products. 


»CLAPPERTON’S 


MAKERS OF HIGHEST QUALITY peep cut CRYSTAL 


Gloucester, one of a family of Clapperton Crystalware 
is obtainable through Canada’s leading departmental 
stores, jewellery stores and gift shops 


FOR THOSE WHO SEEK THE FINEST 
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ORTHERN -/AAMMOND 
<= ? 
cyan 

4 What finer complement to that dreamed-of new MUSIC 
» home than the Northern-Hammond Organ? A 
beautiful instrument with a concert range of 
tonal varieties like those of a great cathedral 
organ —keeping alive forever the glory of 
Lohengrin. 


SLOW 


' One owner says “It has been a long time since 
we brought anything into our home that has 
riven us so much real enjoyment.” 


It’s practical too — no pipes or reeds nothing 


: to tune — easily installed. 


For further details, literature, and the name of 
your nearest dealer, write Dept. 55, P.O. Box 


of“ 
369, Montreal. 
Priced from fe The Hammond Organ is called “NORTHERN 
$ HAMMOND" in Canada and is manufactured by 
1 0 the Northern Electric Company under license from 
a at Montreal the Hammond Instrument Company. 
tev. @ ‘ 83-903 









Northern ¥ Flectric 


A NATIONAL ELECTRICAL SERVICE 


SATURDAY 


: 





NIGHT 


ELSIE BENNETT AND MADELINE BONE who will play a recital of music 
for one and two pianos in the final concert of the Canadian Pianists Series at 
the Eaton Auditorium, on Wednesday evening, May 10 


FILM PARADE 








“Wuthering Heights” Is Bronte 


BY MARY LOWREY ROSS 


NOTHING could be odder in terms 
“~" of art-.than a collaboration be- 
tween Producer Samuel Goldwyn and 
Authoress Emily Bronté. On second 
thoughts, something could be odder; 
and that is that the late Miss Bronte 
should somehow have wrested ‘“Wuth- 
ering Heights” right out of Sam 
Goldwyn’s hands, so that it is always 
the Bronté, never the Goldwyn genius 
that is in evidence. Goldwyn paiu 
the piper but it is Emily Bronté who 
calls the tune. 

Only the first half of the novel is 
presented in the screen adaptation. 
But that half is so purely derived 
that even movie-goers unfamiliar with 
the Bronté novel must realize that 
some strange alchemy of fancy has 
been at work on the screen. “Wuth- 
ering Heights” represents Nineteenth 
Century romanticism at its darkly 
glowing best. Evil here is not merely 
pathological but something profoundly 
rooted and mysterious, and the moral 
sense stands firm on recognitions it 
does not attempt to analyze. We see 
its working and effects in the lives of 
the characters and feel at every 
moment the dark incomprehensible 
forces behind it. There is realism here 
but it is not the realism to which we 
are accustomed. The camera is al- 
ways the servant of the imagination, 
an imagination that works disturbing- 
ly yet securely in ways strangely dif- 
ferent from our own. 


The Right Way 


I ITHERTO people who complained 

about the screen-distortions of 
literary classics have been set down 
as fretful purists. “Wuthering 
Heights” should be their vindication, 
proving for all time that not only 
detail and idiom but mood and imagi- 
nation can be transferred from the 
printed page to a series of photo- 
graphic images without loss and al- 
most without ,change. Apparently 
there is, after all, a right way and a 
wrong way of screening literary 
masterpieces, above the claims of 
technique. 

There have been plenty of examples 
of the wrong way. When, for in- 
stance, Charlotte Bronté’s ‘Jane 
Eyre” reached the screen several 
years ago it was faithful enough to 
the narrative and to the detail and 





VOLKOFF BALLET. Janet Baldwin 

and James Pape, two dancers in the 

new repertory ballet company that has 

been formed by Boris Volkoff. The 

premiere all ballet program will be 

given on Friday; May 19, at Massey 
Hall. 


Photo by Scott Malcolm, 


idiom of the period; but the fiery 
plain-featured Jane was played by 
Virginia Bruce, never more beautiful 
or blank, and the whole thing slipped 
evenly and shallowly over the screen 
without a hint of the Bronté fervor 
and dark intensity. 

In contrast to this the narrative in 
“Wuthering Heights” moves’ con- 
stantly between the under- and over- 
tones of threat and doom. Suspense 
here is not an artifice but a constant 
and sustaining element. The story is 
strangely unreal and at the same time 
sharpiy and excitingly convincing. 
Cathie (Merle Oberon) is, through se- 
quence after sequence, dishevelled and 
harshly lighted, a bewitched creature 
of the Yorkshire moors. Heathcliff 
(Lawrence Olivier) is loutish, savage 
and menacing ‘he ending is tragic 
and unearthly. 

“Wuthering Heights” is not merely 
faithful to its source, it is deeply and 
disturbingly identified with it. And in 
the process of identification it has 
broken nearly every rule of the popu- 
lar screen. Perhaps by this time the 
public is ready to see the rules broken 
In any case the sheer fascination of 
the story and its treatment should in- 
sure the film’s success and bring 
Producer Sam Goldwyn, who took the 
risks and paid the bills, the reward 
he deserves 

Director William Wyler, Authors 
Hecht and McArthur and an excep- 
tional cast headed by Merle Oberon 
and Lawrence Olivier have colla- 
borated sensitively to make this ex- 
traordinary picture. The chief credit, 
however, must go to Lawrence Olivier, 
Whose Heathcliff, subtle and savage, 
tortured and diabolic, establishes the 
mood of the film and sustains it from 
beginning to end 


Man of Legend 


“HE Life and Loves of Beethoven” 
might have been a much better 
picture if some director with the 
wisdom and self-discipline of William 
Wyler had had a hand in its making 
He would certainly have cut some 
of the outbursts of pictorial lyricism 
singing birds, blossoming boughs, 
sunsets and rushing brooks—-which 
are used so lavishly here And he 
would have toned down Beethoven's 
more operatic moments, when the 
great man strode out to defy the 
thunders and lightnings. In its quieter 
moments the film some 
deeply moving sequences; when for 
instance Beethoven (Harry Baur) is 
shown moving through a_ suddenly 
soundless world, or when in some 
commonplace scene he indicated by 
some faint movement of the hand, 
doprecating, proud and helpless, that 
he can no longer hear the world out 
side For the rest the film devotes 
itself to the tortures (most of them 
facial) that produced the familiar 
Fifth Symphony and the Moonlight 
Sonata This is the legendary 
Beethoven and somehow I suspect 
him, just as I suspect the two beau- 
tiful large-eyed masochistic ladies who 
waited on his genius 


presents 


New “Western” 
“@TAGE-COACH” is this week's 
° “Western” and a good one rhe 
Arizona stage coach is the hero, ply- 
ing toward Lordsburg and bursting to 
its ancient doors with stock charac- 
ters-——a gambler, an outlaw, a drunken 
doctor, a prostitute, a pregnant lady 
and a whiskey Salesman. There’s a 
terrific climax, and nothing but the 
conventions of narrative prevent the 
passengers from arriving in Lords- 
burg stuck as full as field targets with 
Indian arrows The situations here 
are as stock as the characters. But 
Director John Ford has _ handled 
everything with so much intelligence 
and, occasionally, such surprising 
subtlety of characterization that the 
film has genuine freshness’ and 
excitement. 















































































STOP-RED 
Mig aheTA 
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NEW 
SPRING 
MAKE-UP 


a AT Sel Meme cy lel ke eee 


a ae 


CIGARETTES 


—ensure enjoyment. 


., Violet Keene 


* | TH + ‘ 
For appointment telephone I Rinity 16004 or 
TRinity 5471 


acs 
priced six for $Y5.{ 


5 1 1 
Portraits Six Dy eight inches 
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SATURDMAT 





THE CLEANING, DYEING, PRESSING EXPERTS 


Se VU WMS 


LIMITED 


a Choice of Routes 
TO EUROPE 


= 

W EEKLY sailings from Montreal and Quebec on 
the scenic St. Lawrence route to England, Ireland, 
Scotland and France 


$132 cabin 


Rates from 


118 tourist 


$9] third class 


Weekly to England and France by the famous 
“Queen Mary” and ‘*Aquitania”’ . regularly to 
Cobh, Southampton, Havre and London by the 
“Georgic’’, Britannic’? and new ‘*Mauretania”’ 
frequent sailings to Liverpool and other British 


ports. 
$9 350 third class 


travel agent, or 


Rates from 
$] 59 cabin $1225° tourist 
For f nformation see your local 


Cor. Bay and Wellington Streets EL. 3471 
Toronto 


TORONTO'S 
RESIDENCE FOR WOMEN 
Light Airy Bedrooms, Attractive 


Sitting Rooms, Excellent Meals. 
Laundry Facilities 


Transients Accommodated 





Operated by 


THE SISTERS OF SAINT JOHN THE DIVINE 
Apply to The Bursar 


4S Brunswick Avenue TORONTO Midway 5766 





Wor.p’s Farr S2¥e VACATION: 


Double the pleasure of your visit to the New York Fair 
—keep cool, comfortable, happy at Pocono Manor! 








oe n highway routes to New t—modern rooms, 
York. onthe scenic Lackawa elici ils, sensible rates 
Main Line. tl forer t resort and conservative entele 
irideal stopover and vaca Send today for booklet, rates 
n headquarters. You can al and road map. Address H. V 
t commute to the Fair y Yeager, Gen. Mgr., Pocono 





Manor, P. O., Penna. 


POCONO MANOR INN 


away ‘Enjoy the fine 


e, the fullrecrea 








t 1 fa »f the Manor’s 
t at vate lake—18 
e g «—22 miles of TOP OF THE POCONO MOUNTAINS 





N.Y. OFFICE: 535 FIFTH AVE., N.Y.C. 































THE SUPER CHIEF 
39% hours, strictly first-class extra-fare streamliner, Chicago to 
Los Angeles. From Chicago each Tuesday, uniil about February 
20, when the second Super Chief, now building, will provide 
two departures each week from Chicago. 


THE CHIEF 


clours fastest, first-class extra-fare daily train to California, 
carrying Phoenix Pullman four times weekly throughout tue 
winter. The Chief is now being compleiely re-equipped wih 
siainless steel cars, beautiful as those on the Super Chief. 


CAL) -ORWIA LIVAITZCD 


Third in the Santa Fe trio of all-Pullman California trains, 

known to transcontinental travelers for 40 years. No extra fare. 
GRAND CANYON LIMITED 

A fine fast train for all classes of travel, carrying Dining Car, 

Pullmans via Grand Canyon, and daily Phoenix Pullman, 
THE NAVA/O 

Only two nights between Chicago 

Coach, Tourist-Slesper and S 
THE SCOUT 

Swilt, fine, economy train to Los Angeles, fer coach and Tourist- 

Sleeper passengers onl,. Fred Harvey ci J car meals, only 

90¢ a day; special car for \ n and children; courier-nursc; 

radio; free porter service, pill cup’, € 


ALL AIR CONDITIONED OF COURSE 


nd Los Angeles. For 
Tullman passenger 


anaara 








Jor reservations, details, etc., address— 
R. C. SMITH, Gen. Arent. SANTA ! RY 
{ Transportation B! DETROIT, MICU 
Phone: RAndo!ph 8748 
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CHIS MASS OF PULP LOGS is a familiar sight a: the mouth of the Humber River near Corner Brook, 
Newfoundland, busy pulp and paper town visited by summer cruise liners from Montreal and New York 


SR 


on their way to Labrador. 


ee 


Photo courtesy Clarke Steamship Company. 





PORTS OF CALL 








Exhilarating Labrador Invites You 


PROBABLY the greatest novelty in 
cruising holidays available to Can- 


adians east of the Rockies are the 
increasingly popular summer cruises 
to Labrador The great thrill most 
people get from these cruises Is the 
experience of sailing in ocean linet 


luxury on the very fringe of the 
Arctic itself, visiting remote outposts 
of civilization, seeing the sub-Arctic 


I all in perfect mfort among 
new ship friends in holiday mood 

This summer, for the first time 
these cruises will sail from New York 
is well as from Montreal, to enable 
iSsel rs to visit the World's Fair 





if they wish A combined visit to the 


Fair and a cruise to Labrador will in 


f 

fact make for a vacation that must 
be unique in startling contrasts. The 
Fair could be visited either before or 
ifter the cruise, taking the “North 
Star” from either New York or Mont- 
real; for the New York departure 


cruises end at 


Montreal, and the 


Montreal departure cruises end. at 
New York hough calling also at 
Boston en route 


Labrador has of late created a good 


jeal of interest and curiosity in the 
public mind Hitherto associated in 
most people’s imagination only with 
cxpeditions—an inaccessible land of 
primitive grandeur —Labrador is now 
coming into its own as a lure for 
tourist Its very real attractions in 
umm ire becoming better known 
Its climate has been grieviously mis- 


s on the Labrador coast 
the previous summer 
by the inhabi- 
al settlement that the 
Wi temperature is not 
lower than it is in Montreal or Que- 
be As tor summer weather, Labra- 
dor possesses a gloriously mellow, re- 
treshingly cool climate in July, Aug- 
and September! The Northern 
summer days are long, the nights mild 
ind short because of the latitude 


“oldest 





ist 


Fruit and Flowers 


WIR WILFRED GRENFELL, 
*" der of the 
Labrador 





found 
famous Mission on the 
always Claimed that 
sabrado has one of the healthiest 
limates in the Certainly, the 
rmits the north- 
\ in astonishingly tonic 
effect on the system Cruising in 
thes Waters ¢often as blue as the 
Mediterranean) is an invigorating ex- 


coast 


world 


il bracing alr pe 





idor is a land of flowers 
ummertime comes as a surprise to 
the cruls Visitor who has hitherto 
iought of this remote land in polar 
terms. Yet no less than 400 species of 
flowering plants have been found 
ind classified by botanists visiting the 
Labrador coast The flowers grow 
so thick n summer that in many 
plac the treeless coast resembles a 
t natural rock garden 

moug these strikingly colored 
blooming immoay the FreyVs 

is id browns of the Arctic moss 
ind = lichens ire the Labrador lea 
OWwe;)l purple Imbel rose-colored 
‘ v blossoms Vhite-tufted dia- 


BY LEO COX 


pensia, saxifrages in great variety, 
yellow and blue’ harebells, yellow 
poppies, and fungi of many sorts 


There are also plenty of small 
berries, good to eat, in summer Labra- 
dor blueberries, mountain cran- 
berries, bear-berries, curlewberries, 
bake-apples or cloud-berries, and Arc- 
tic raspberries, may all be found in 
sheltered vales and corners among the 
moss-covered rocks around Forteau 
Bay, Harrington, and Battle Harbour 
Where cruise liners call. Curiously 
enough, the coast gives no 
hint of the rich hinterland of forest 
lving some miles inland, in Southern 
Labrador. Only recently this vast 
inland tract has yielded to surveyors 
evidences of great deposits of hema- 
tite 


treeless 


Local Holiday 


4 Db to this display of flowers and 
+ fruits the grandeur of the rocky 
coasts, the strange wild life of these 
remote regions, glimpses of nomad 
Indian life, and explorations among 
the hardy fisherfolk at tiny pioneet 
‘ttlements, icebergs in the Strait of 
Belle Isle, Northern Lights crackling 
and dancing around Orion at night, 
and you have the elements of a unique 


ummer cruise holiday. 
The arrival of the cruise ship 
“North Star” or “New Northland” 


is naturally made the occasion for a 


holiday at the lonelier settlements 
the entire population usually turns 
out to greet the visitors, eager to 


show their handicrafts which are 
often extremely good. Sometimes, as 
at Harrington for instance, the whole 
wharf is turned into a bazaar, bright 
With hooked rugs, fur garments and 
toys, dog-whips, carvings from ivory 
seal tusks, sea shells, and the like; 
vVhile many a natural silver or red 
fox fur may be purchased at modest 


prices 


Of particular interest to visitors are 


the husky dogs whose peculiar yelp- 
ing cries greet the ship long before 


ne approac hes shore The 


the goat 


husky and 
with a few chickens, are the 
fisherman’s wealth, next to his boat 
The dogs are a real necessity in win- 


ter, for they provide the only means 
for transporting food, fuel, medical 
supplies, and for the mails. The latter 


are flown to Harrington once a week 
in winter, from Rimouski, thence re- 
layed by dog-team to coastal villages 
The Grenfell Mission Posts serve hun- 


dreds of miles of coastline, by motor- 


boat in ummer and with dogs in 
vinter The minister at Battle Har- 
bour, for instance, is away for months 


in winter-time, 
community by 


serving his scattered 
faithful dog-sled or 
Komatik.” It is an inspiring experi- 
ence to visit the tiny Anglican Church 
in Batile Harbour, to see every tradi- 
tional detail faithfully carried out in 
| ve miniature. Forteau Bay boasts 
two little churches, each with its 
urch-bell anchored to the ground 
side the door 
Harrington 


farthest post-olfice 





HUGE ICEBERGS of fantastic shape are among the sub-Arctic sights seen by 


passengers On summer cruises from 


Montreal and 


New York to Labrado: 


—~Photo courtesy Clarke Steamship Campany 


in far-flung Quebec, is the 
est little place on the Canadian 
Labrador It even has a tiny and 
amazingly cosy hotel called “Puff-In.” 
The houses and school-house are neat 
and sparkling with white paint, im- 
maculately clean. One house I visited 
last year boasted a radio and the 
concert from the Philharmonic Sym- 
phony Society Orchestra of New York 


smart- 


was coming through perfectly. Har- 
rington, of course, also has weekly 
contact in summer with Quebec 
through the calls of Clarke freight 


ships. It is a centre for a surprisingly 
profitable little eider-down industry, 
the eider-duck nesting on adjacent 
islands. 

Labrador is a fascinating region for 
bird-lovers. Audubon, the great Am- 
erican ornithologist, once visited 
Labrador and declared it to be one 
of the most interesting bird regions 
he had ever seen. He spent about 
two months on its shores in the year 
1833, and executed seventeen of his 
celebrated plates of birds during that 
brief stay. His Labrador Journal is 
a mine of information about the wild 
life of the country. 

Among Arctic land birds most com- 
monly seen on the Labrador cruises 
are the American pipit, horned larks, 
Lapland longspurs, rock ptarmigans, 
grouse, American rough-legged 
hawks, gyrfalcons, Canada geese, gale 
birds, plovers and loons. The puffin 
breeds in great abundance. 

Seabirds include sea pigeons, razor- 
billed auks, jaegers, gulls, ferns, gan- 


Juys, 


nets, kittiwakes, shearwaters, petrels, 
cormorants. Your cruise ship passes 
quite close to Bonaventure Island, 


near Gaspé, a noted seabird sanctuary. 
On its rocks gannets and other gulls 
congregate so thickly that when the 
ship’s siren them they (rise 
like a white cloud obscuring the very 
sun 


startles 


Across io Newfoundland 


] ABRADOR cruises also visit the 
4 wild, mountainous coast of West- 
2 


ern Newfoundland, calling at the busy 
pulp and paper town of Corner Brook, 
at the head of Bay of Islands; and at 
Loch Lomond, on lovely Bonne Bay. 
In Northern Newfoundland, several 
hours are spent ashore at St. Anthony 
Visiting the famous Grenfell Mission 
headquarters. No one can come away 
from this place without feeling deeply 
moved by this great example of an 
ideal in humanitarian effort coming 
true 

There are other highlights on these 
cruises: a call is made at quaint 


Havre St. Pierre on the north shore 
of the St. Lawrence where there is a 
totally different kind of pioneer life. 


Here the friendly 
descendants of 
his men 


French 
Jacques 
show you 


Canadian 
Cartier and 
proudly — their 
wooden cathedral, neat handicrafts 
and fox farms. There is a side-trip 
up the celebrated Saguenay River as 


far as Capes Trinity and Eternity; 
calls at Quebec, Gaspé, Pictou and 
Halifax in Nova Scotia, Prince Ed- 
vard Island, Boston, New York or 
Montreal And, throughout, there 
is the glorious blue calm background 
of the St. Lawrence River in summer- 
time 


Labrador, land of primitive grand- 
eur, may not exactly be a land flowing 
With milk and honey, yet is a country 
\which well repays a visit to it 


wild 
exhilarating beauty to taste its 
pioneer Ways and courageous living 
~ ‘ 
Mr. and Mrs. Ralph Hees, who have 
been in California for a vear, 


are 


returning to Toronto in May 





|| SAINT JOHN’S HOUSE 


28 Major St.. TORONTO 


A Residence for Elderly Women 


QUIET — CONGENIAL 


Ope rated by 


THE SISTERS OF ST. JOHN THE 
DIVINE 


Apply to the Bursar 
4) Brunswick Ave. — 


TORONTO 


Midway 5766 





LEFT THE ARMY WITH 
RHEUMATISM 


Now Fit to Join Again 

Twenty years ago, he left the 
army, constipated and rheumatic. 
To-day, he is fit and nimble a 
merry, romping granddad, 61 years 
young. 

“IT came out of the army with 
rheumatism,” he writes. “It was 
especially bad in my feet. I started 
taking Kruschen Salts, and in a few 
months I found relief from my 
rheumatism. I became nimble on 
my feet. Now, at 61—weighing 168 

I am cheerful, energetic, and al- 
ways ready to play with my grand- 
children.”’—F.E.B. 

Many people grow old long before 
their time because they neglect one 
vital need of health—the need for 
internal cleanliness. Eventually, they 
adopt the healthy Kruschen habit. 
Then, probably for the first, time in 
their lives, they start getting rid 
every day of waste matter from the 
system. The result is renewed health 
and vigour. Ailments due to a 
clogged system vanish, youth re- 
turns, and life becomes really worth 
living. 








‘ROUND THE 
WORLD'S 
FAIR-WAYS 


Don't tramp aimlessly about the 
World's Fair! Don't be confused 
by the endless variety of things 
to see and do! Let Ask Mr 
Foster Travel Service sort it all 


out for you — before you leave 
home! 


Detailed information already on 
file enables the Ask Mr. Foster 
Travel Service to help you plan 
your visit so you'll get the most 
pleasure and the least fatigue 
World's Fair This 
service — as well as making all 


from the 


your travel arrangements for you 
—costs you nothing 


Ask Mr. Foster 
Travel Service, Inc. 


Street Floor 








VIRGINIA A BEACH 





DOMINION of 


A 250-acre seaside estate—the 
famed Country Life of the Old 
South—fun by day—dancing ev- 
ery afternoon and night, fam- 
ous “name” orchestras. Private beach, 
stables, tennis courts—two golf courses 
—archery, fishing, everything! Ameri- 
can Plan. Restricted clientele. Open all 
year. For new pictorial booklets, rates, 
feservations, Write? Ror aND EATON 
Managing Director 


<1) CAVALE 


CAVALIER BEACH CLUB - CAVALIER COUNTRY CLUB 
VIRGINIA BEACH, WA. 





JAPAN 
N-Y-K 


Cruise in luxury, glamour, through 
the Pacific to Japan, the Orient, India, 
Egypt — Evrope on N.Y.K.'s superb 
modern motor-liner fleet. 












Special Summer Tour (from Pacific Coast) 
Around the World—from $675. 
Japan—trom $428. Orient—from $429 
All inclusive 





LOW ROUND TRIP FARES TO JAPAN 


ist Class. . from $595 2nd Class . . from $359 
Cabin Class from $464 Tourist Cabin from $245 


"ROUND THE WORLD Minimum Rates 
$546 to $908 
See your own TRAVEL AGENT, of write Dept. su 


-¥Y-K-LINE 
(JAPAN MAIL) 


Bay & Wellington %ts. 
Toronto, Oni., Canada 
Elgin 3471 
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THOSE PRESENT 





BY BERNICE COFFEY 


the 26,700 Tons Displacament MEN prominent in the public and 
tic. “military life of Vancouver and 
a Victoria were guests of honor at the 
‘ars annual mess dinner of British Colum- 
; bia’s senior regiment, the B.C. Reg- 
yith iment (D.C.O.R.) held on Saturday, 
was Length 608 Feet 20,222 Tons Reg. April 22, at Jericho Country Club. 
‘ted Z Among the guests of honor were 
few to fo Hon. Mr. Justice Murphy, Mr. Clar- 
my Tf SY ence Wallace, Col. W. W. Foster; 
on Brigadier J. C. Stewart, O. C. Military 
168 4 District No. 11 at Victoria, and Lieut.- 
al- G L Col. G. R. Turner of the district gen- 
ind- eral staff; Capt. V. G. Brodeur, senior 
a naval officer at Esquimalt; Col. 
e H. F. G. Letson, senior officer of 
one NORTH CAPE CRUISE the Vancouver Garrison; Lieut.-Col. 
for June 30th...42 Days...From 550.00 C. E. Connolly, Mr. C. E. Anstie, 
ay Visit little known Iceland; climb the North Spiteri a See ee % 
in | NEAR HERE, IN THE Cape; drink in the beauty of the fjords of te ‘ Wihuetaee at. pilin "Wiine 
rid | \ Norway under the Midnight Sun; spend W. Winsby and Mr. J. H Great. ’ 
the ' HEART OF LONDON’S a day in Visby; see Estonia; Finland; Major c "Carmichael " mess presi- 
lth | | | Bussia*; Denmark; and Sweden. Enjoy dent, was chairman of the bariquet 
a t | WEST END E | | the comforts of a modern liner as your ee ; — ‘ 
re- : “Kl lie several famous | 4] home, for 42 glorious days. ; 
rth | } streets which supply, in a quiet way, many f Dinner Party 





= a “4 him a voracious reader, for that im- Which he always appeared to enjoy 
Oo plies a disposition to gulp the con- to the full. Incidentally, the King has 

( having TRAVEL NAUSEA tents of a book as men swallow excellent musical taste, a gift he in- » 
oysters. The King reads as a student herits, no doubt, from Queen Mary 


| | of the luxuries of life. Here it was that 


hi | Alexander Boguslavsky first blended Beau | 


a subtle excellence in keeping with the 








MADE IN LONDON 
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. 
C\ There is something intriguingly different about 


Royal Egyptian Cigarettes for people of \ 























- GRIPSHOLM 
TO VIKING LANDS 
July 24th...35 Days...From £415.00 


age up the magnificent fjords of Norway; 


Russia; Helsingfors, capital of Finland; 


land. 10,000 miles of glorious adventure. 
*If you don’t want to visit Russia you may 
leave the Cruise at Tallinn and spend 
more time in Helsingfors and Stockholm. 


a regular schedule from New York 


direct to peaceful Scandinavia. 











WIR EDWARD BEATTY entertained 
“at a dinner at his residence on 
Pine avenue west, Montreal, in honor 


at the St. Catharines Golf Club where 
the badminton court will be converted 
into a spring bridle path around the 


ald R. MacKay, Mrs. E. E. H. Wright, 
Mrs. R. C. Napier, Mrs. L. C. Ander- 


Governor’s Suite, Queen’s Park, Tor- 


Mrs. Matthews received her guests 





MISS MARJORIE GILLBARD, secre- 
tary of the National Chapter of the 
1.0.D.E., which is holding the thirty- 
ninth annual meeting in Toronto from 


deceesenant eal quad ttt. Todi: Baie A month and a week-end in the peaceful, . the Right Hon. Ear! Baldw in of May 27 to June 1. 
| ( progressive Scandinavian countries. Voy- cM dley, former Pr ime Minister of —Photograph by Bain Studios. 
ly Royal are still prepared carefully by hand y : Great Britain, while the Countess 
N with the same skill as in the good old days. visit quaint Copenhagen in Denmark: ee was entertained by Mrs. Allan Freda Fell, Mrs. C. P. Fell, Miss 
| tn their flavour and bouquet one can still | Poland’s watering resort, Zoppot; roman- Magee at a dinner party. Hilda Gregory, Mrs. H. V. Hearst, 
: 3 tic Visby on the Island of Gotland; Tallinn, Mrs. Paul W. Matthews, Mrs. J. 
|| savour the genius of the master blender, capital of Estonia; Leningrad* in mystical | Hunt Ball Percy McRae, Mrs. Wilfrid Parry, 


Mrs. Alex. Stark and Mrs. A. G. Wal- 


highest standards of good living. Stockholm, the beautiful capital, and ras CATHARINES Rid'ng and Driv- wyn. In attendance during the after- 
ys Gothenburg, famous shipping port of ing Club will hold its seventh an- noon were Lieutenant Dennis Fitz- 
10 for §0c. 25 for ¥1.25 §0 for £2.50. Sweden; and finally Edinburgh in Scot- nual hunt ball on Friday, May 12, gerald, Lieutenant Ian Strachan 


Johnston, Lieutenant Graham Sinclair 
and Lieutenant G. S. MecCrimmon. 


Toronto, are the following: 


Mrs. Mitchell, Mr. and Mrs. Martin 


Mrs. J. H. Craig, Mr. and Mrs. Em- 





esting 
Harris tweeds;: for 


ol chec ked 


. dance floor. Patrons and_ patron- 
“ ) a # esses are: His Worship the Mayor Ballet 
a , — PLAN YOUR OWN TOUR i ee eee a AMONG the patrons and patronesses 
j A é T Al A ES ne egg chee emg i Bape of the premiere performance of 
And Made Cgyplian 7 NDINAVIA A. J. Haines. Those on Sllyessggee em the Boris Volkoff Repertory Ballet 
2 The gleaming white Viking Liners of in charge of arrangements are: Mrs. Company, which will take place on 5 
CIGARETTES the Swedish American Line sail on S. H. Fleming, convener; Mrs. Don- frigay May 19. at Massev Hall M DE | Oo ME SURE 
ia 4 


nee 2 Mrs. M. G. Counsell, Miss Milfard. 
x Plan this summer to visit Sweden, son, Mrs. A. W. Taylor, Mrs. Maurice yy, , a Wire. ee ; : Me ie : - 
a Jorway. D , * Jones, Mr. Douglas Cleland, Mrs RE I enneth MacKenzie, ‘N r oe 
ee See ae eee J H. Doyle and Mr. Paul Macleod ~ Mr. and Mrs. W. B. Woods, Mr. and IDING ABI cs 
J Bane: Wen nee ASMA SAYRE PaPAPEDS aan Mrs. A. H. C. Proctor, Mrs. Edmund = y “4 X 
j Inquire of any travel agent, or— . Boyd, Mrs. Joshua Smith, Mr. and 
S ‘2 ~ 1 : Reception ee a a Simpson's Vailored-to-Measure Shop is turning out 
4 \' | . . maDy, 2 Ss. ly Sier, JLISS «Je ° od 
“0 eax nowt || SWEDISH late Bia Hs Honor the Lieutenant-Gov- Barbara Osler, Mr. and Mrs. E. W. riding habits that are thoroughbreds! Skilled men 
7 | 1410 STANLEY ST., MONTREAL, QUE. “4 ee a Canc aa See. ames eee, ee. and Mrs. Harrison Gil- _— cut a fit the — with expert care. For 
cL Tel. Marquette 3868 Matthews he a reception on Sat- mour, Mr. and Mrs. Ernest Seitz, the coats, the Tailored-to-Measure Shop has an inter- 
So F urday, April 29, in the Lieutenant-  Brigadier-General C. H. Mitchell and collection 


tweeds. monotone and 


a eo %%. ~ * 3 Ww onto, in honor of Dr. Frank Buch- Baldwin, Mr. and Mrs. W. R. Watkins, breeches and jodhpurs, gabardines. 
i | mr wos wee "2 paix ons” ESCORTED BANNER TOURS~ : man, Mr. H. W. Austin and other Mrs. R. de Bruno Austin, Mr. and cavalry twills. corduroy and Bedford cords. Phone 
' , visitors from England and Scandin- Mrs. H. P. Van Gelder, Mme. Gedeon- TRinitv 9111. local 341 for appointments. 

CERISE NO. 2 RUSSIAN CIGARETTES = Ca ] avia. off, Mrs. Gordon Baldwin, Mr. and 


4 these cigarettes which appeals at once to dis- 


criminating people. A superb example of 











wearing a gown of lime green silk 
crepe with which she wore gold orn- 


manuel Hahn, Mr. and Mrs. R. W. 


Armstrong, Mrs. W. W. Beardmore, 


SINTHE FLOOR 








| Boguslavsky’s art. 10 for soc. §0 for $2.50. aments. Assisting in looking after Miss Nella Jefferis, Major and Mrs 
} ALEXANDER BOGUSLAVSKY First class throughout. the guests were: Mrs. J. W. Baillie, Douglas Hallam, Miss Joy Jamieson, 
| ss, PICCADILLY, LONDON. Departures every weak. Mrs. F. S. Chalmers, Mrs. J. H. Mr. and Mrs. Charles Comfort, Miss — ——- — - - — 
: talib bi sae i4 Days from Chicago Crang, Mrs. Moffat Dunlap, Miss Margot Clarkson. 


df The Rock City Tobacco Co. Ltd., Quebec. 








HOW TO Youth vy 


- x7 ‘ fe re He has an as ishi 7 taile 

dhccrsnamad Setpcanndi siete tear caer mate ing: his é é astonishingly detailed 

oon z m should study marine engineering; his pn owiedge of all th: Sty Bere 

TIRED SKIN Ground Floor Canadian Bank of ae for the Air Force involved owledge of a that pertains to 
Commerce Bldg... 25 King St. W training for the Alr orce . social welfare, from pit-head baths to 
Se et ones abot ares 1188 a knowledge of the mechanics of 


in 15 minutes 


i) 
o~ 


LR 


Fatigue and 
lines just melt 
from tired skins and 
sagging face muscles 


worry 
away 


: ing Fhis own v i ‘ odak ledge 7 
after a rejuvenating of his own volition added a know We ae ee gree s 
facial with T of of motor engineering, so that he can rhe story of how, for fifteen years BESSIE ... AND 
facial wit ranspec, : , : past, he has intermixed in the same if 
the amazing new not only drive his own car, but, unlike camp 200 boys from factories, and MY PYREX DISH. 
Liquid Transparent Beauty Mask. Such the majority of motorists, he could, ys é Ss, & 


a glorious feeling—and now you can 
enjoy these beneficial beauty treatments 
easily and often. 





= C | 
CS ees ie =——— 
eas 5 = od ee 











$99 J-55. ana ve 


from Toronto 
One in upper berth 


)*ALL EXPENSES 


berth 





*Except meals and 
» point of joining and 
leaving tour.e larly bookings strongly 


ireed. See your own Travel Agent Today, or 


AMERICAN EXPRESS 





—_” 





Montreal 
Que. Phone Lancaster 6155 


American Express Travelers Cheques 


* Always Protect Your Travel l'unds. 








He Didn't Expect to be King 


(Continued from Page 17) 


That King George has an aptitude 
for mechanics is well-known. His 
training for the sea required that he 


flight, perhaps more detailed than is 
required by pilots of today, w hen the 
subject has been simplified by greater 
experience and by standardization. 
Wireless, too, came within his Service 
training, and interested him greatly. 
To this store of knowledge the Prince 


if necessary do running repairs. 
Machinery has a fascination for him, 
though it is a jest of his to pretend 


exists to promote the spirit of co- 
operation in industry. Great as is his 
interest in machinery, his chief con- 
cern is the well-being of the workers. 


co-partnership schemes. 


A LTHOUGH it represents only a 
“™" fragment of his work, the “Duke 
of York’s Annual Camp” for boys from 
public schools and factories is the 
Sest-known example of his interest in 
this important aspect of national life 


200 boys from public schools, is too 
vell-known to require repetition. At 
first it was thought that the idea was 
excellent in theory but rather unprac- 


Transpec, being liquid, is quickly that his influence upon it is not good. tical. The Prince, however, went 
applied — dries in 3 minutes. Being In an after-dinner speech he told an ahead with it, financing the project 
transparent, it is clean—washes off in audience of business men, “I seeM from his own private purse. Today, 


10 seconds. It purges the pores of all 
impurities, smooths away fine lines, 
reduces enlarged pores. It’s a grand 
refresher when you want to look your 
best. 


Recommended by Beauty Editors. 
One bottle gives 20 or more treatments 
—just 6c for a vitalizing, youthifving 
facial! 


Contains no alcohol. 





th ae adi th fl k Pyrex brand Ovenware now cost 30% to 55% less 
every olnher — , 1 ent e and other influences, are kept than six months ago! One-third more absorption 
ir Friday Mid- Fis Social Exper m apart and are so liable to misunder- of oven heat means flakier crusts. The same 
night from : ; : _ stand each other. lovely dish serves for baking, serving and storing 

Nn s p e C rn York Incidentally this vein of humor is The Kin + et ce Se aviiea BA thE Same high quality .. .generous replacement offer 

Z : — oo characteristic of the King. He can a 5 aa axe eh . ite gM 1 - See the bargains at your dealers! Corning Glass 

‘ ris Cé s has shown tha ne ill-hee 2 . SO. . 

TRANSPARENT BEAUTY PACK Consult your make a joke at his own expense and, I t nealth Works, Corning, N.Y. John A. Huston Co., Limi 


Tramspec is sold in two sizes: 40¢ and 
$1.25. The $1.25 size contains enough 
for 20 to 30 facial treatments. If your 
drug or dept. store bas not yet stocked 
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A sailing 


Travel Agent, : 
or Be, 


MOORE-McCORMACK LINES, Inc. 








sometimes to place an evil spell on 
any machine in which I take an in- 
terest.” Giving some instances of it, 
he declared that he was once 
“dropped” in a lift, that the threads 
of looms broke when he approached 
them, and that a “supposedly fool- 
proof stamping machine” went wrong 
in his presence, and turned out forty 
ictcrs unstamped. 


in his Service days when horse play 
was the relaxation of the hour, he 
would take his ragging with the best 
of humor. 


there must be some 3,000 young men 
vho have had an opportunity of cross- 
ing social barriers and getting to know 
something of what lies on the other 
side. That is no small gain, but the 
Zreater value of these camps resides 
n the fact that they are a repeated 
reminder to the community at large 
of the necessity and the possibility of 
promoting social intercourse between 
classes which, by our educational sys- 


of his youth has been outgrown and 
that he is a remarkably fit and vigor- 
ous man. On each visit he has gone 
bathing with his four hundred guests 







SUCH CHICKEN PIE 7 











MAAM HOW YOU MAKE 


PYREX 


30” 10 55” 





Round Casserole with 
double-duty pie plate 
cover. Newprices: 


64 oz. $1.00, 48 

oz. 87c, 96 oz. 
$1.30. 32 oz. was be 
$1.20, now 


food hot! 


$1.00, now 


HERE'S extra cooking value! 36 pieces of popular 


ted, Toronto, Canada. Sole Canadian distributors 


Be a better cook with 


PYRE 


Round casserole with 
handy knob cover. Keeps 


oz. size, only l4c 
prices: 32 oz. 67c, 10! 2in. 40c, 11'2 (wide mouth 4 oz. 
48 oz. 87c, 64 oz. in. 47c. 9! in. ( cup 7c). Deep 5 oz. 
$1.00. 16 oz. was ( was 70c, now only cup, was 15Sc, now 


Pie plate. Watch bottom 
crust brown! New low 
prices:8!)in.27c, 


Custard cups. For pud- 
dings, desserts. Deep 6 


Ie 


New 


only 





au. 


Measuring cup. Reads in Oblong loaf pan for cakes. 


X 


Transpec, send money direct to Trans- While the conception of him as an and has swum with the best of them cups and ounces. Resist- en baking that 
pec Company, 36 Caledonia Road, 19 KING STREET EAST, TORONTO .xceedingly serious person is exag- He has joified in the other games of frau Rae siauide. shape. 10% is. 

Toronto, stating name of dealer. DOMINION SQUARE BLDG., MONTREAL ORRres Bt 2 See a lis $ the camp, some of them highly ori- BRAND resists fruit juices. ( length, 87c. 9's ( 
gerated, he is of a studious disposition ginal, but always strenuous and tas She: ames in, eeae $1,00.000 
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The war denied him the opportunity 
of entering a university at the usual 
undergraduate age. After the war, 
however, in 1919, he went up to Cam- 
bridge, where he studied history, 
economics and civics 

It would scarcely be correct to call 


boisterous 


Music and Sports 


He was usually an attendant at the 
camp concert, an irresponsible affair 


O@VENWARE « FLAMEWARE 
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reads-to a purpose. He has studied I have heard that in days when his 
igh : ; sociological works such as many poli- public engagements were fewer he 
le, ; 4 ticians would shirk as being too dry attended concerts at Queen's Hall, 
we ¢ > EN ROUTE TO or too dull, and he has learned much usually avoiding the boxes or stalls Sar = < 
4 C from them. But his speeches have Where he might be recognized eS ie 
U CURTAINS ’ revealed occasionally an acquaintance King George is fond of cricket, and ND OF PRIMITIVE GRAND TT) 
) 4 ; with lighter literature used to play quite a good game of 
A give charm and dainti- In early post-war days, Prince football. His favorite ball game, how- Give yourself this unique summer holiday 
é ness to your windows 5 Albert began to make contact with ever, Is lawn tennis. In 1926 he cruising the “Golden North” in Clarke pleasure 
’ | A industry, visiting many factories, entered for the men’s doubles at ship luxury! You explore the edge of the Arctic in 
: Our process cleans, re- r workshops and colleries incognito. Wimbledon, with Commander Louis ect ocean liner comfort, refreshed by long, 
AN 4 «stores, makes curtains like J Later his interest took a more definite Greig, and showed good form. He ; i mellow Northern summer days, amazed at nights 
i 4 new. And they fit } form when he became President of likes squash rackets as an aid to MID-SEASON CRUISES  °9!ow with Northem Lights. You see icebergs, 
4 your windows perfectly! 4 the Industrial Welfare Society which _ fitness strange wild life, nomad Indians; visit famed Gren- 
as ‘ P Y ¢ His Majesty is an excellent shot, from Montreal, fell Mission Posts, remote settlements, historic ports. 
4 WE COLLECT AND DELIVER } ° and rides well, though he is not not- 11-12!odays,$135up; Also Newfoundland, Gaspe, French Canada, etc. 
Pg r M4 ; see ably fond of hunting from New York » » » Your ship's your superb hotel all the while: 
i 8 vy ENGAGEMENTS At golf he has a handicap of nine, 1112 days, $145 up. all outside rooms, gay ship life with new friends, 
E 4 ahel ; Mr. and Mrs. Martin Birk announce and is regarded as a cool player. The Siesta calas as best French cuisine and service. 
: v=. y the eneagement of their daughter, Mar contrasting temperaments of himself June and September cruises. Ask your Travel Agent today for literature, or apply 
n ; garet Hambly, to James Archibald Harley, and his elder brother, the Duke of CLARKE STEAMSHIP COMPANY LIMITED 
s. y ’ of Saginaw, Michigan, son of Mr. Archi Windsor, were manifested by the Cc ja RK 2 Canada Cement Building, Phillips Square 
la r Head Office & Order Department i bald Manson Harley, K.€ and Mes single shot which a golfer is required MArquette 4151 es a . MONTREAL 
¢ ° Harley, of Brantford, Ontario The to make when he “plays himself in” tea hi “NORTH NEW , 
; KIN ALE 4 , : eamsnip Sen tas ' 
GSD 4153 ‘ marriage to take place Saturday, June 3rd, as Captain of the Royal and Ancient Co™ Limited STAR NORTHLAND 
me y TSS ee te eet ee te eesess at Rosedale Presbyterian Church Golf Club of St. Andrews 39-46M 
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ALPHABET * 
CORSELETTES 





“Would you believe, Mother, that we all wear 
the same Le Gant?”’ 


“But remember, dear, it’s an ‘Alphabet’ Le 
Gant. You’re B, Sis is A, and I’m C.”’ 


Mother and daughters are superbly corseted in an 
“Alphabet” Le Gant—the same style, too, though indi- 
vidually designed above the waist. Le Gant “Alphabet” 
Corselettes are the answer to many a feminine figure 
that 


problem—a foundation 


avoids drag on _ the 
shoulders and gives the young high bustline that every 
It has 


well dressed woman seeks. Le Gant is different. 


the comfort of elastic with the control of cloth. 


Corselettes and Girdles, $5 to $35. 
A’lure bras, $1.50 to $4.50. 


NATURE'S RIVA 


Bras, Girdles and Corselettes 
FOR FIGURE BEAUTY AND COMFORT 


Parisian Corset Manufacturing Company Limited Quebec - Montreal - Toronto 
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WORLD of WOMEN 





Canadians At 


A Coronation 


BY BERNICE COFFEY 


\ CORONATION and a Paris open- 
“"ing—what more could the hear 
of any feminine traveler desire? 

Few people returning from abroad 
have more interesting stories to tell 
than Mr. and Mrs. Arthur Schmon of 
St. Catharineg, Ont. They arrived 
in Naplesthe day before the Coro- 
nation of the’Pope and dashed to Rome 
to be presént at this event in which 
the whole world seemed to be taking 
a part. They had front row seats in 
St. Peter’s right behind all the Royal- 
ties They had close-up views of 
former King Alphonse of Spain and 
former Queen Victoria, the Queen ot 
Italy, the Crown Prince and Princess 
of Italy, and dozens upon dozens of 
other celebrities. All women but the 
Crown Princess wore black and she 
was in pure white with veil and long 
‘court train. “You should have seen 
me in my black veil and thick black 
stockings,” said Mrs. Schmon. “I 
i just like a nun—only the glint 
n my eye was different.” Men wor 


) 


LOOKE 


é 
f 


full evening dress and the dress uni- 
forms of the noblemen and clerical 
robes of those participating in the 
oronation were colorful beyond de- 
cription 


The actual crowning took place ona 
gallery outside St. Peter’s where half a 
million spectators stood in the squars 
After the Pope’s benediction th 
enormous crowd waved and shouted 
“Viva Papa.” It was so deeply im- 
pressive many stood and wept. 

Mr. and Mrs. Schmon visited Capri 
the ruins of Pompeii, drove to Sorren- 
to over the gorgeous Amalfi Drive, re- 
turned to Rome and inspected 
churches, art galleries, museums, the 
catacombs, and everything else for 
vhich they could find time 

The Schmons left Rome to spend 
Easter in Paris, and there Mrs. 
Schmon attended Schiaparelli’s open- 
ing where she met and chatted with 
another Canadian, Mrs. R. Y. Eaton 
of Toronto. Mrs. Schmon_ thinks 
Schiaparelli’s clothes beautiful but 
rather extreme, and is congratulating 
herself on having done her shopping 
before sailing abroad. However, she 
succumbed and bought one of S¢ 
lli’s hats. 
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Cook's Other Life 


PELIEVE it or not, a new servant 
problem is confronting many mis- 
tresses as a direct result of shorter 
working hours, better organization of 
household activities and dinner at an 
hour that leaves the staff free during 
the evening. (Nearly all Toronto 
households dine at the early hour of 
6.30 so that work may cease in the 
kitchen by 8 p.m.) 

This, one would think, ought to do 
much to clear up old points of con- 
tention between domestic workers 
and their employers and everything 
ought to be merry as a marriage bell. 
But does Cook turn her back on 
domestic duties with a song in her 
heart and go off to see Clark Gable 
or to play bingo with her friends? 
Not much. Quite often, we learned 
recently, she hies herself off to a 
boarding-house she is quietly manag- 
ing on the side. 

There she turns up her sleeves and 
goes to work to keep the machinery 
running smoothly. She changes linen, 
dusts, scrubs and compresses into her 
“leisure” hours work, that under or- 
dinary circumstances, would be spread 
over a day. At the end of the even- 
ing she returns to her regular place 
of employment, retires and rises at 
an early hour to begin her round of 
duties wearing all the signs of over- 
work and exhaustion. 

In many cases our old friend, Eco- 
nomic Conditions, is the villain of the 
Sometimes a husband or a 
prospective husband finds it impos- 
sible to obtain employment and it is 
he who superintends the boarding- 
house during your treasure’s absence. 

The solution? One can fire the cook 
and risk the chance of hiring another 
who may be running sub rosa not 
one, but a chain of boarding houses. 
Or perhaps in a spirit of appeasement, 
you may take your choice of two 
other alternatives (a) close the house 
and with the family go to live at 
boarding house (b)_ invite 
Cook’s boarders to come and live with 
you 

At any rate it’s a problem that is 
causing furrowed brows among sev- 
eral Toronto employers 


piece. 


Cook's 


Please Omit Orchids 


[RELAND may be heaven 
ng to writers of the more 


song l 


accord- 
mellow 
lyrics, but we'll take South 
America—-and thank you very much 
A feminine Marco Polo has been tell- 
ing us that 

The women of Rio de Janeiro do 
not like to wear orchids—-orchids are 
too inexpensive and plentiful in that 





MRS. E. S. DUGGAN, who was re- 
cently elected Regent of the Municipal 
Chapter of Toronto Imperial Order 

Daughters of the Empire 
Photograph by Violet Keene, 





MRS. W. G. 


LUMBERS, 
President of the Imperial Order Daugh- 


National 


ters of The Empire, who will preside 

at the annual meeting of the National 

Chapter taking place at the Royal York 
Hotel, Toronto, May 27-June 1. 


Photograph by Bain Studios. 


city They 
feathers 

Pretty girls are 
not boldiy by the 
and the 


prefer fiowers made of 
eyed openly but 
young men of Rio, 
word “formidable” is their 
ghest compliment for feminine 
beauty. The word means not only 
very nice, but extra nice, and they 
pronounce it “formiDAHble.” 

Dressmakers are plentiful in the 
larger cities of South America. They 
copy many of the styles shown in 
American movies and can run up a 
stunning creation in as little as three 
days. 

Fur coats are not needed in Rio, 
but fur pieces are worn for style in 
winter, a season which is at the time 
of the North American summer. The 
minimum temperature at that time 

about 60 degrees. 

The night clubs of Rio are as at- 
tractive as any in New York. In one 
the orchestra appears and disappears 
in a maze of mirrors. Another has 
three orchestras, one playing jazz 
and American music, the second 
Argentine tangos and the third typ- 
ically Brazilian songs and dances. 

If you prefer simpler pleasures, 
you should try the cocoanut ice cream. 
Try it anyway. An avocado dessert 
which resembles a cream whip and 
has the delicate green tint of the 
fruit is something you won’t forget. 
Tiny cups of coffee are served many 
times a day and the residents of Rio 
usually fill them half full of sugar. 
There is very little drinking of al- 
coholic beverages. 

The conversation of Brazilians is 
flowery and gracious and people there 
will often, use a dozen words to say 
what a Canadian would in to. Per- 
fume advertisements are guaranteed 
to make you stock up on the latest 
French imports. “Perfume is a wo- 
man’s melody,” says an ad in Rio, 
and one particular brand is described 
as being “mystic as two hands in 
prayer.” 


No Curtsies in U.S. 


YHE guardians of protocol in Wash- 
ington have decided that Amer- 
ican women need not curtsy when 
presented to Their Majesties during 
their visit to the United States. The 
decision was finally reached by ask- 
ing the question, “Do Americans 
habitually curtsy to any one?” and 
recognizing the obvious reply. Un- 
doubtedly many curtsies will be 
dropped before Their Majesties, es- 
pecially by those who have been pre- 
sented at Court, but those who curtsy 
in the White House, or during the visit 
to New York, will be out of order. 
Of course those invited to the State 
dinner or garden party taking place 


at the British Embassy may follow 
British custom on British soil. 
One thing, it is reported, made 


relatively easy the State Department’s 
task of making up lists and providing 
arrangements. This was the enthus- 
iasm with which President Roosevelt 
lent his support, making suggestions, 
issisting in programs and _ helping 
with details to an extent which vir- 
tually has put responsibility for suc- 
cess of the visit on his own shoulders 


“The” 


OR the benefit of those who have 

expressed interest in the use of the 
word “the” in the title of Her Ex- 
cellency the Lady Tweedsmuir, here- 
with with an explanation: All Pe 
esses are entitled to the prefix “the” 
fhis differentiates them from the 
wives of Baronets and Knights, who 
also have the title of “Lady.” “The” 
is only used on formal announcements 
or when addressing an envelope 


COMING EVENTS 


URING a discussion on symphonic 
tachmaninoff, 





orchestras, Sergei 
eminent Russian pianist, composer 
and conductor, made the following 
assertion: “Philadelphia has the fin- 
est orchestra I have ever heard at 
any time or any place in my whole 
life I don’t know that I would be 
exaggerating if I said that it was the 
finest orchestra the world has ever 
heard.” 

Under the direction of Eugene Or- 
mandy, this incomparable musical or- 
ganization will be heard at Massey 
Hall next Monday and Tuesday even- 
ings. 

The Tuesday evening, May 9, pro- 
gram will be devoted entirely to the 
works of Richard Strauss. His two 
greatest tone poems, “Don Juan” and 
“Death and Transfiguration” will be 
heard first, Ormandy will then give 
Toronto its first hearing of “A Hero's 
Life,” a monumental work requiring 
an augmented orchestra 


because they contain 


SEO Ae NAL 


UG UEC aI 7 


If your skin seems “Acid” 





Don’t be discouraged —here’s help for you! Remember 
how Milk of Magnesia helps an internal excess acid 
condition of the stomach. Just so these Milk of Magnesia 
Creams act on the external excess fatty acid accumulations 
on the skin, thus helping to overcome unsightly faults 


and to beautify the skin. 


_ of Magnesia has long been 
I known to many skin specialists 
for its beneficial action on the skin. A 
way has now been perfected to hold this 
ingredient on the skin long enough to be 
truly effective — in two remarkable 
new-type face creams developed by the 
Phillips Company, original makers of 
the famous Milk of Magnesia. 


PHILLIPS’ Milk of Magnesia TEXTURE CREAM. 

The very look and feel of this lovely 
greaseless cream give promise of what 
it will do for your skin! Just as Milk of 
Magnesia helps an internal condition of 
excess gastric acidity, so, in this cream, 
it acts on the external excess fatty acid 
accumulations on the skin. If your skin 
seems “‘acid,”’ if it has lost its fresh 
tone and soft, smooth texture; if it has 
developed such blemishes as enlarged 
pores, oily shine, blackheads, and scaly 
roughness, try this unique cream. 


PHILLIPS’ 


Mith of Magnesia 
CREAMS 


TEXTURE CREAM— CLEANSING CREAM 


NEW LOW PRICE— ONLY 75¢ AJAR 





a : 
: \ & 
i Sop 


See how it works to beautify your skin! 
A New-Type Foundation. Here's a de- 
lightful new experience for you! Phillips’ 
Texture Cream preserves that freshly- 
powdered look for hours because the 
Milk of Magnesia prepares the skin 
properly —softening, smoothing away 
roughness, and overcoming oiliness so 
that it takes make-up evenly and holds 
it longer. 

PHILLIPS’ Milk of Magnesia CLEANSING 
CREAM. Jry this Milk of Magnesia 
Cleansing Cream just once and it will 
be your cleansing cream always! The 
Milk of Magnesia gives it a remarkable 
ability to cleanse because it not only 
loosens and absorbs the surface dirt and 
make-up but penetrates the pores, neu- 
tralizing the excess fatty acid accumu- 
lations as it cleanses. Liqueties instantly 
and wipes off easily. Leaves your skin 
realy clean, and so soft and supple! 


| CHAS. H. PHILLIPS _ C159 | 
{ 1019 Elliott St., W., Windsor, Ont. ; 
t I enclose 10¢ for a postpaid trial | 
{| jar of each of your two creams. t 
i 

Name 
| Address ' 
' ' 
| City ' 
' ' 


INTERIOR DECORATING 


PLACES AT YOUR 
DISPOSAL A 
STAFF OF EXPERT 
INTERIOR 
DECORATORS 


EATON'S - COLLEGE STREET 


ADELAIDE 5471 














YOU READ 
THIS 


YEARS AGO? 


This is an old-time advertisement. 


SCHEMES AND ESTIMATES 
SUBMITTED FREE OF CHARGE 





A Sparkli 


n 
Water. Cl € Clean 


be h 
home. Sani-Flesn’” er, 


all 
without sean gration 


For more than 


26 years, SANI-FLUSH has been the easiest*and best 


known way to clean toilets. 


radiators. ) 


See directionsion can. 


{Algo cleans out auto 
Sold by grocery, 


drug, hardware, and syndikate stores. 15c¢ and 30c 


sizes. Made in Canada. 


Distributed by Harold F. 


Ritchie & Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ontario. 
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Sauce is the 


Best Appetite 
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BY CYNTHIA BROWN 
“4 PPETITE is the best sauce” is and all, strained and reduced it makes 
“™ probably the adage I have in the basic stock for a grand sauce. 
mind, and the bright girl at the back The trouble is you will probably use 
of the class already has her hand up _ it, quite rightly, for soup without re- 
to correct me. Well, dear, you may ducing it*at all. The same is true of 
® leave the room if it’s really neces- the last of Sunday’s joint. I do be- 
sary, and if that isn’t what you want, lieve these personally seasoned broths, 
leave anyway—what I was about to reduced, are what make the ideal 
tell my more intelligent listeners is sauces. But I use tinned and con- 
that the old adage turned upside down centrated soups for sauce demanding 
is equally true. A good sauce can do broth (or stock). Chicken, veal, or 
as much for a simple dish as a good vegetable soup containing white wine; 
maquillage can for the plainest face. Consommé or bouillon for brown 
* Creates a demand, that’s what, and stock. I think modern life is built 
what is that but appetite? around compromises, see? It may be 
A new and most helpful book on weak of me, but I’ve had a dandy 
how to make those delicious sauces life to date. 
that you get in good hotels and in Z 
your ever friends houses, but never Red Wine Sauce 
from your own cook, is just off the wei F > a ee ae eee Pee Soar 
presses. You had better buy it. I can 3 tablespoons butter HER EXCELLENCY THE LADY TWEEDSMUIR is seen above at Rideau 
enly give you a small sample of it. 1 teaspoon flour — Hall, Ottawa, holding a bouquet of Bermuda lilies, a gift from Lady Hildyard, 
It is calied “Soups, Sauces and 1 onion, sliced thin wife of the Governor-General of Bermuda, Sir Reginald Hildyard: Flown from 
Gravies” by Cora, Rose and Bob 1 cup claret Bermuda, the lilies were presented to Lady Tweedsmuir by Miss Myrtle Motyer, 
° Brown, published by Lippincott (To- 1 smali clove garlic, minced of Bermuda. A large bouquet of red and white carnations from the Rideau 
ronto, $2.00). The Browns, Mother 1 teaspoon shallot, minced Hall conservatory was given by Her Excellency to be flown back to Bermuda 
(Cora), Son (Bob) and Wife (Rose), Salt and pepper for presentation to Lady Hildyard. 
are the American trio who have col- 1 hard-cooked egg, minced 
laborated on six cook books and have 1 teaspoon parsley, minced 
lived and investigated food round the Simmer the onion in the butter till 
world. Would that I, the author of ¢tonder and golden; add flour and stir. 
one darn good cook book, if I do say Aaqq wine slowly, stirring constantly. 
‘ it (and why don’t you buy one of those qq shallot, garlic and seasonings and 
too?) could claim relationship with simmer. Season and strain. Add egg 
those culinary Browns.- Unfortunately, and parsley. Serve with beef ” 
I cannot tell a lie, not in this direc- S: , 
tion without getting caught out in- Sea Food Sauce BY MARY GOLDIE 
stantly: I am no Brown lone wolf. 
But I can, and do, recommend my} 2 tablespoons olive oil I IKE a miracle, and at a time when break this peace and I envied the 
namesake's latest work highly. It is 1 sweet red pepper, or canned “ sunshine was so badly needed to villagers their remoteness from the 
full of sound information, good recipes, pimento cheer the weary hearts and minds of worry and weariness which life in a 
and pleasant writing. 2 cloves garlic men and women in this country, the large city brings with it these davs. 
> 2 tablespoons flour Easter holiday week-end was clear For seven days I lazed. I explored 
The ‘‘Mother Sauces” ‘» cup white wine and warm and sunny-——-and that sud- by-ways and visited castles and 
; 1's cups sea food broth denly after many weeks of cold and abbeys. It was an interlude of beauty 
T° GO into the subject of the two Toasted bread rain. The country, when I arrived the kind of life one might well wish 
“mother sauces” of ee = Heat olive oil, add cut-up pepper at a little inn in Sussex (one of the’ to lead for ever! 3 
> , aV ICS > a > ell ic rave » « ul- cade a ees fas? 3 Re eaia as ; 
tee 8 Se ae a and 1 minced garlic clove. Simmer oe eo gg i. an ae ue Mrs. Neil Ritchie, _ Who was MASTIN'S 
special edition of SaTurpay NIGHT. ntil browning commences. Sift in eveutness ant nc thes See heal formerly Miss Catharine Minnes 2 
« After a thousand years the original bre and oT a Cool a pono spent sashes glorious, hot days there Rese ag es, -. her 
wiita a rown sauces of France add wine and broth, simmer until ° 7) © ea S core 1 Easter at sea. She saile ‘om Liver- 
rae jee fad a Stee thickened then simmer 10 minutes. : er es pool on Easter Saturday to join her 
“stock,” and making it is a life work. Crush second clove of garlic and rub everything mine danse were. filled husband, Lieutenant -Colonel Neil 
They originated in an age of pro- it over toast. Lay mixed sea food on one primroses alk vinlots a genni Ritchie, D.S.O., M.C., in -alestine, 
fligate waste. Twelve hams were once toast—bits of hot cooked fish, crab tines Tha eee ae Glee tetae here he has been commanding the 
used to make the sauce with which ™at, scallops, lobster or what have mes addi As aie Mah at villiine | 2nd King’s Own Royal Regiment since 
one ham was served. I have eaten YOU—and pour sauce over it. This is think the: English aennewaiie | hee September last. He is now stationed 
carefully and even extravagantly from the eastern slopes of the eaieieai saiaaaies pen aie been ana Jerusalem where he and Mrs. 
’ from East to West right across Pytnees. ; ; the simplicity of English village life Ritchie hope to find a flat for the 
France and I’m willing to bet the. rhe following is the homely every- esenin particularly enticing in these duration of their stay. Mrs. Ritchie's 
French, like the rest of us, have ay sauce of the Bordeaux Wine diaries of sdehihes “On Easter Senay voyage through the Mediterranean 
washed out that sort of idiocy. It’s district. I nttemaiad : the village alate a has come at an interesting, if anxious 
the local “little” sauces that whip up . haven of. peace—the churchyard a time, and my thoughts were with her 
the appetites of the gourmet-traveler Bordelaise Sauce mass of swaying daffodils, the per. hen the news came which so startled 
in France, and with which we have s : peer eae . ~ 7. onl the world that Easter week-end. It 
’ 1 cup red wine fume of pine and boxwood over all. will be interesting for her to re-visit 
a ag site flavors de 2 shallots, or 1 very small onion, The preceding day I had gone to see jorusaiem. It is some years now 
ef ee eee Bee ae minced fine the church and found suas 6 old since she and I visited it together in ‘ 
aan ingredients, wine is a natural 2 i ~_— sb r a. amas eee ae elas at the course of a Mediterranean Cruise, ) 
addition to good sauces in France. a> tone ee cote, th : srimroses daffodils and moss. Little ona he Uinhe when Tete eee + 
Here come the Browns: I sy ) bouquet parsley, yme, | OY = ee _ apparent trouble in the country. Free- F h 
» bay leaf) bunch by little bunch, she was tying |y then, we could come and go as we Tresnen a eauti 
. . 1 to 2 tablespoons lemon juice them separately to the screen which iiked, visiting the points of interest 
White Wine. Sauce Salt = go ws dad — oo 4 _ ed busy - in the city, stroliing through the ‘ zs 
- Simmer the shallots in 1e wine’ three full days. “For thirty years bazaars. eatin Ra ees ; t / 
tablespoons butter with the herbs. Add broth, bring to have been doing this,’ she told me. eae aan ae — aoe -= ae your eyes oe e N minu es: 
1 tablespoon flour the boiling point, beat in butter, add “The school-children pick the flowers eae Ritchie will ak rank ‘eee 
’ yore reduced broth lemon juice and seasonings. Serve it’ and for three days I hardly eat or and w ill not be able to wander about 
2 Cup dry white wine with steak, chops, or grilled mackerel. sleep, so that the screen may be ready the city as freely as once we did. But HERE’S the new French idea for tired-looking eyes! 
: ee aaa liquor . : had intended to break ground an for the Sunday pee enor . They — her time in Jerusalem will be of vital A cool eye masque, saturated with a special solution. 
cant — FP 1 the dessert sauce field but perhaps I from all over to see it, she ended. jnterest to her, as she may see at asta aici amis ail wie eels Da Cn aeons Camel 
1 tamiannan ei — done enough damage: Let's call Indeed, “they might well come from first hand what we have all beep s : | 2 aa f a ee lle ro li x 
: cos he whole thing off for a week anyhow. all over” to see such a picture of reading so much about. it stimulates the skin around the eyes, alleviates lines 
1 teaspoon minced parsley ee beauty and loveliness, ant Se worsh1y ic hieaiasiailic sarmeamaeiiidiing eatin of fatigue, modifies those wrinkles! Quickly it restores 
¢ : ‘e y Are § : e yeace “ ™ ° s . se > . = . 
* a . oe nar gl — TRAVELERS pt gi phoes eee bs —“ for America this past week is Chief freshness and basere to the eyes, gives your expression 
warmed broth and stir until thick- Mrs. Harold Willis Morgan of Cal- the fence in the sun and watched the eee sR ga _ _ = a new radiance! 
ened. Thin with wine and stir till gary and her daughter, Miss Ruth, villagers dispersing. The rich drove aoe va roe ee y ae ane or ne i da 1 i ; ae a 
smooth. Add remaining ingredients, who have been spending the winter in away in their large cars and the poor erased their a a a ye-tifts ans you § eons . ra = sapennal 7 ee 
beating in remaining butter last. Serve ‘Toronto, have returned to Calgary, walked or bicycled down the narrow will spaee one aioe oe te York oe «Ot BBG Se... at your favourite cosmetic counter. 
with fish or white meats. If served Alberta. cad road. On that clear and warm Sun- “TES RR cea art ear For your satisfaction insist on Mastin’s, the original 
with fillet of sole or with trout, poach Sir Charles Gordon, w ho joined day morning with the sun beating GISCUSSING _ geme : c ee e visi Lift a S fe 
the fish in mixed broth and wine and Lady Gordon in England in March, down upon me for the first time for of the King and Queen to Washington eye-lifts. McGilliv ray Brothers, Ltd., Toronto 
salt .and: pepper, before using the has sailed in the Montcalm on his many months, I felt a great surge of and the World’s Fair and will then 
breth for the sauce. return to Montreal. hatred towards those who seek to go to Ottawa and Quebec. 
, 
Stock’ or Broth . 
NSTANTLY arises the question of o- ar 
this ingredient called “broth.” Just see THIS LITTLE TIN, 3 
to confuse the iss.e, even good cook ER » AND MAKE US Some 
books, like the three Browns’, use the ESH FRUIT ICE CREAM ! 
term “stock” whenever they get tired 
a of the word “broth.” They mean the 
same thing, believe me. White stock ; 
(or broth) is made with chicken or IT'S DE HEAT! Pore 
veal, vegetables, seasoning and wate! LI'L LAMB... SHE 
simmered for ages, strained and then mt DONE GONE CRAZY ! 
“reduced” by quick boiling. Brown ; | ae - 
stock (or broth) demands ham, veal, | 
and beef chopped and added to veg- 
etables, seasoning, and water afte! 
, the meat has been browned in butter 
The process is then as for white stock & E 
Both are so tiresome to create thes MARY LIVINGSTON 
drive an intelligent woman into a 
decline-. The great chefs in the big SHOW THE COOK 
hotels, on ocean liners, in smart clubs 
and restaurants do it. Let them » LITTLE MAGIC g 
Listen to me. i 
’ Don't pass up a chicken carcass off 
which the family has dined sumpt- 
uously. Covered with water to which se —\ Se — —\ ee 
you have added cut onion and carrot WAIT A MINUTE LUCINDA, } LOOK....1TS JELL-OS NEW eee LUCKT It aw" Pt a es 
and seasonings and allowed to sim- E DON'T UNDERSTAND / | LIQUID FREEZING MIX WITH | SUCH DELICIOUS ~~ | WHOS ¢ ried 
mer away for an hour or so stuffing Se ’ | FRESH FRUIT RIGHT IN IT/ CE CREAM AND SO | | NOW, LUCINDS 
tiie ae = — 
{ tve Got to } \ PRR TE ii 
_— ove © or. are LOOK AT DAT! LY 
; } RUN ALONG, JACK | St oO’ LOOKS GOOD fy 
SH YOU SHOW HER 
. 


CRAZY ABOUT 


















( iF OAT Tastes as | \ DAT ICE CREAM ~ 
| | GOOD AS IT LOCKS, | 
‘ eee eae + 
SE GLAD You be 


FOLKS WENT CRAZY, 


_ 
44: 
Lee 


JELL-O FREEZING MIX 


BRAND 
Jell-O Ice Cream Powder, too 
Don’t forget that Jell-O Ice Cream 











~ 


Seca en i isi scien RAE a, ARR Bae A 


NEW «LIQUID 
FREEZING MIXES” 


Viney ve Hens 


Tune in 
Full of Real Fruit or Nuts, or “Homemade” Flavours...6 Gorgeous Kinds 


“WE THE PEOPLE” 








<8 Powder is at your grocer’s, too — 
Strawberry ——sliced hn 1 Maple Walnut—rich TW |) Vanilla —rich amber- »wder is at your groc , CBS St ti 

3 strawberries, rich t ae maple flavour and Wy } tone S, wean syrup the economy product that makes arions 
4 S , 7 » a} sweetened juice Lee chopped walnuts. au —real vanilla 7 5 ; 
MRS. JOSHUA SMITH, a’ membet of ys" 114 quarts of ice cream in either re- T d 
4 the ladies’ committee engaged in a * ae ive ror e Five de vesdays 

campaign to raise funds for the Toronto Tuttifrutei — mara- Chocolate—<deep- qp)> Orange Pineapple frigerator or hand freezer. Five de- D.T 

a. ss : 4 schino cherries and flavoured seooked t .) crushed oranges and ma . os ce ee pe 
Summer Svar Some Concert ( camene, S08 ep aaa G0 °)) bineapple SIX GORGEOUS licious flavours, and unfiavoured. 9 p.m. E.D.T. 


FLAVOURS 





AT ALL GROCERS J8? 
—Photograph by Sasha, London, Eng. 
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Lava With 
Penny 


BY MARY QUAYLE INNIS 


THE only box left was small and 
light but it had an ominous rattle 
ind at the sound Elizabeth's face 


brightened 

“I don’t see what that can be,” Rita 
sighed, holdng her dusty hands out 
stiffly before her. “We've been 
through the books and pictures and 
clothes and the dishes and doo-dads. 
There can’t be anything else.” 

“Remember the top shelf of the 


china closet?” Elizabeth demanded 
Even Roy remembered. 

The curios. 

“Well, that won't take a minute,” 


toy said briskly, getting up off his 


box and stretching comfortably. “I'd 


say put it in the ash can without 
opening.” 
“Oh no, Roy, we'll have to open 


it. Don’t you remember how grandma 
used them out and dust them 
ind let us touch if we good? 
I'd honestly like to see them again.” 

“You're sunk if you open it,” Rita 
warned. “We've done enough for one 
lay.” 

“Hurry then and let’s see,” Roy 


to take 


were 


groaned. “I know. Lava with penny. 
There, what did I tell you?” 
Elizabeth held out a prickly black 


chunk with a 


ts top 


penny embedded in 


“TIT always this was the 
she said soft- 

great Uncle 
home from the 


thought 
most wonderful thing,” 
ly “IT could just see 
Rodney bringing it 
real Vesuvius.” 

“Think of him 


climbing around a 


voleano to make lava pies for his 
relatives. No wonder he went crazy.” 

“What next?” Rita cried sharply. 
“T forgot to tell the maid about the 


baby’s feeding and I don’t. think 


grandma would want her great-grand- 






2. OF COURSE, he loved coffee very, very much. 
But always kept him awake 
would say “You simply 





ght!” And every night he’d drink his coffee 


the same 


‘| 





4. THAT NIGHT 
Sanka Coffee. “My stars,” he said, “this is the best 


coffee I’ve had in years/’”’ Then she told him it was 
Sanka Coffee and wouldn't keep him awake. 








Every night his wife 


y mustn't drink any coffee to- 


the wife made her husband some 


, just 


SANKA AT NEW LOW PRICE! 


SANKA COFFEE is now selling 
at the lowest price in history. 
What good news that is to all 
those who love fine coffee... 
but who happen to be affected 
by caffeine! 

Sanka Coffee is real coffee... 
rich, delicious, and satisfying... 
as only a great coffee can be. 


SANKA COFFEE 


BRANO 


REAL COFFEE. : . 97% CAFFEINE-FREE ;: : . DRINK IT AND SLEEP! 259 
Listen to “WE, THE PEOPLE,” Tuesday, 9 P.M., D.S.T., CFRB Toronto and Columbia Stations 


Yet Sanka will never keep 
you awake. It can’t... for 97% 
of the caffeine has been removed 
without removing any of the 
delicious flavour and aroma. 

There are two kinds of Sanka 
Coffee—regular grind for coffee 
pot or percolator; drip grind for 
glass or drip coffee makers. 


“Once there was a 
Little boy... 30 years old” 


1. LISTEN, TOMMY, while mummy tells you 
a story about a great big man. Most of the 
time he acted like a man. But every night 
at supper-time, he used to behave like a 
*hild. All because he wanted to drink coffee. 











3. SO FINALLY HIS WIFE became so discouraged, she 
asked a wise neighbor what to do. And the neigh 

bor said, ‘Give him Sanka Coffee. It can’t keep him 
awake because 97% of its caffeine has been taken out. 
And it’s the caffeine that keeps some people awake.” 


5. YES, DEAR, the man was daddy. And that’s why 
he drinks Sanka Coffee every night and never, never 
loses any sleep. And that’s why daddy isn’t cross in 
the morning any more, too. 











VERY 
McCannel, was withdrawn from the exhibition of the Royal Society of British 
Artists in London, because it was felt that the allegory might be misunder- 


LIKFLY. 


stood, 


This painting, entitled “Modern Allegory’, by Mr. Otway 


The painting shows the devil holding the heads of Hitler and Mussolini 


in the scales of justice while Mr. Chamberlain looks on. 


child to starve for the sake of this 
trash.” 

“Trash!” Elizabeth reproached her. 
“All right, dear, I'll turn it out and 
you choose what you want and run 


along.” 


Dusty Exertion 


It had 
them 
peeling 


covers, 


been a 
stood boxes 


hard day. Around 
overflowing with 
albums and poets in padded 
ponderous wash-stand_ pitch- 
ers and trunks full of riddled taffeta 
petticoats and flattened straw hats. 
Their grandmother's old house had 
been closed for two years. Now at 
last it had been sold and at the cost of 
a day's dusty exertion, they had 
sorted the contents of the attic into 
three divisions ‘throw away,” “vet- 
erans’ salvage bureau” and “second 
hand store.” 

“I've got 


to go,” 


Rita insisted, get- 


ting up. “What would I want with 
any of that stuff?" 
“The curios!" Elizabeth cried. 


“Grandma thought the world of them. 
Look, here’s the paperweight with 
the snowstorm in it. I always loved 


that. And here's the little bear from 
Switzerland. You could take those 
for the baby, Rita. He'd love them 
when he’s older.” 

“That awful bear with the dirt of 
ages crusted on it! And the paper- 


weight would break and cut him first 
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thing I'll know enough never to 
leave you alone with your nephew, 
woman.” 

“Well, I'm out of this,” Roy said 


cheerfully. “You can't expect a bach- 
elor to take on the peacock feathers 
and say -what flag’s this? Is that a 
stag or a setting sun or what?” 

“It’s too dirty to tell,” Elizabeth 
mourned, “and grandma kept them 
so spick and span.” The others were 
astonished to see tears on her lashes 
“I really mean it, we can't throw 
these away. They were the most 
precious things in this house and we 
had such lovely times here when we 
little. It was more like home 
than our own home. When I was good 
once, grandma let me hold the paper- 
weight ever so long, just turning it 
over and back, with the light shining 
through it. I was about four and ! 
think it was the happiest hour in m: 
whole life.” 

“Well, there’s nothing to stop you 
from taking it home and looking at it 
ten hours a day,” Roy assured her. 

“But you ought to have something 
from here, Roy. You'll get married 
some day and you'll want—”’ 

“Sure, a couple of broken 
feathers and seven Chinese 
my dowery. Come on!” 

“You aren't going to leave it all! 
Oh, you're hard-hearted, both of you 
These things seemed so marvelou 
to us. There isn't any room for won 
der in modern houses.” 

“The wonder is in the air condition 
ing and the chromium tables,” Rit: 
answered briskly. ‘You know what 
your husband would say to that stuff.” 

“I don’t care what he says. You've 
got grovelling minds, you two. I'll 
take it all myself.” She started down- 
stairs clasping the dusty box in both 
arms 

The big empty dining room, as she 
through it, shook before her 
eyes in a spangle of tears. She would 
probably never enter this place again 
but she had saved herself something of 
the house as it used to be, her grand 
mother’s love and the happiness o 
unforgotten years 

Roy drove Rita home first and then 
lropped Elizabeth at her door 
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peacock 
cash for 


passed 


f 


those 


“T still think,” he called after het 
“that it would have been better to 
drop box unopened into nearest ash 
can. But you can have a swell even- 


ing with the paperweight.” 

She hurried up the steps and laid 
her box in the hall. Oh, but she was 
dirty. Even her face was streaked, 
her fair hair hung in little loose 
feathers and her blouse was patterned 
with dust. She washed and changed 


quickly. What a relief to have the 
old place off their hands at last. She 
felt as though she had back 
irom a long journey. 

Stopping in the doorway of the liv- 
ing room, Elizabeth thought that she 
didn't deserve to live in such a lovely 
place. After the dark, heavy old house 
with its narrow windows and glow- 
ering woodwork, the room was spring 
itself, cool as water, fresh as young 
ieaves. The great, uncurtained, white- 
framed window enhanced the beauty 


come 


of the sunset it framed; the pale 
green walls, the white mantel with 
its single ornament of crystal flow- 


ers poised above a crystal bowl, the 
furniture all white and chromium 
and glass. She gave a little joyful 
laugh. It was time for Charles, her 
husband, and she ran into the hall to 
look for him. There was the box. 

She had forgotten it. The objects as 
as she lifted them out, looked smaller 
and very dirty. She held the wooden 
bear an inch above the satiny white 
surface of the mantel. She had never 
cared for the bear anyway. The pea- 
cock feathers were broken and the 
flag was so dirty as to be a real dan- 
ger to health. She hid the lava chunk 
in the bottom of the box. Charles had 
heard enough about Uncle Rodney 
without that. And the paperweight. 

She held it up earnestly against the 
light. What ecstasy she had felt, look- 
ing into its bright mysterious depths, 
so long ago. She waited, holding her 
breath, for a renaissance of that sharp 
delight. The tiny movement scattered 
the peace of the great white room. 
She turned the cube and the specks 
fluttered down, obstinately the same, 
down and down and down. There 
was nothing in it, simply nothing. She 
put it back and hid the box under a 
scarf in the hall. 

“Well, did you clear out all the 
relics?” Charles asked. 

Elizabeth followed him into the liv- 
ing room, running over desperately 
in her mind all the shelves and stor- 
age places in the house. All white, all 


glass, all in dream-like order and 
sealed against intrusion. 

“Excuse me a minute,”” she mur- 
mured. 

She caught up the box and ran 


through the kitchen with it as though 
toy and Rita were after her. Be- 
side the back stairs in its own scrubbed 
niche, stood the ash can. She held the 


box over it, feeling her heart beat 
fast, and let go. 
She came back dusting her hands 
together, her head defiantly high. 
“Yes, they’re all cleared out,” she 
said. “Everything.” 


INTERNATIONAL NURSERY 


GERMANY 
Hickory dickory dock! 
I'm rather like a 
Fach day they wind 
What was my mind. . . 
Hickory dickory dock! 


clock. 


ENGLAND 
‘ING a song of tuppence 
And a pocketful of pride. 
But Berty’s still at Oxford, 
And Berty might have died. 


ITALY 
BUAH blah 
Black shirt 
Wind-bag 
Full! 


RUSSIA 
CKLE by ickle! 

The hammer and sickle! 
The plough bumps under the sun 
And the big bear makes 
Bad angel cakes 
And the work 

the fun! 


runs away with 


CANADA 
meenie 
Catch a 


Leader 
By the 


minie 


kK ENIE moe! 


4 


toe! 


FRANCE 
RIDE a night mare 
To Paris and there 
A little old lady 
Sits in a high chair 


CHINA 
‘ING long yell. 
Dragon's in the well! 
Who put him in 
Up to his chin? 


THE U.S.A 
I ERE we go gathering 
(juts today 


With a cold and frosty 
Warning! 


LIONEL Rep 


COLOUR UP 


Spring is here. Summer on the way. And 
for that bright adventure into something 
more light-hearted for your wardrobe, the 
Young Moderns’ Shop brings you these gay 
young tricolour frocks. They're clever New 
Yorkers—you can tell that at a glance. The 
frocks in simple, styles—blouse 
and skirt in rough crepe of contrasting col- 
ours — topped by a waist-slim jacket of 
rough, peasanty linen. Picture one with a 
navy skirt, pale blue blouse, and fuchsia 
jacket. Another in rust and beige with 
paddy green jacket. A third in two shades 
of cyclamen with violet Sized for 11's 
to 17's. $16.95. Fourth Floor 


shirtwaist 





TIN WARES 


For your very best parties, Eaton's Hostess 
Shop has brought you everything from 
soup to fruits in that very excellent Cresca 
line of choice International Foods, the can- 
nad goods that look like luxury and taste 
like ambrosia To begin with, there's a 
Red Snapper Bouillon with plenty of zest— 
Black Boan Soup — real Italian-style 
Ministrone—smooth, creamy Puree of Split 
Pea—and others, at 23c to 29c tin. Then 
in fruits, there are whole peeled apricots, 
golden as sunshine, 29c to 55c tin. 
peeled Greengages 29c No. | tin. Bartlett 
Pears in great, creamy halves, No. 1 tin 
25c—and if you buy them (assorted) in 
two dozen lots, there’s a 10% allowance 
Fifth Floor 
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TWO FACED 


If you've been reading any good magazines 
lately, you'll know about Lucite, that light 
as amber, clear-as-crystal plastic that makes 
such radiant things. You'll know too about 
Cora Scovil, that clever artist who attacks 
Lucite with pincers and a blow torch, and 
brings it worth in the most chaste and love- 
ly bric-a-brac—like this honey of a hand 
mirror that our Seven Seas Gift Shop has 
brought you for your very modern Powder 
Room. See its simple yet daring lines—all 
mirror-white and crystal-clear. The frame 
of Lucite. The mirror double-sided. $35.00 
Second Floor 
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POCKET EDITIONS 


For golfers (feminine) who just can't help 
themselves, and go leaping into water 
hazards without even a look at the bar- 
ometer—we suggest these shower-proof suits 
—small enough to poke into a golf bag— 
and big enough to cover almost all of you 
when the downpour starts. They're of oiled 
silk—red, green, navy or natural—skirt and 
jacket to match, with zippers that put them 


in their place in a jiffy. Complete with 
carrying envelope. $8.95 Fourth Floor 
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BIRTHDAY TREAT 


If you're terribly, terribly fond of her, and 


her birthday’s in May, rise to it like a 
gentleman, and knock her breathless with 
emeralds. They're very lavish -~ and oh 
so beautiful—and at our Jewel Shop, you 
can do it for as little as $100.00. A square 
cut emerald in a very modern, simple 
platinum setting, with two marquise 
diamonds, is $100.00. While a very mag- 
nificent ring with large centre diamond, 


flanked by two square-cut emeralds, and 
a-twinkle wii! 24 other diamonds, is $350.00 
Jewel Shop—Main Floor. 
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' GAS—The Modern Fuel for Industry and the Home 


In the Following Pages We Show You Why the Flexibility of Gas, the Important Improvements in Gas 
Itself and in the Many Appliances for Its Use, Are Causing a Rapid Broadening of the Gas Market 





GAS supplied the heat necessary to bake these batches of fancy biscuits snapped 
by the cameraman as they emerged savoury and tempting from the giant ovens. 


The Biography of a Blue Flame 


plant. 


The Colorful History of Gas, 
Natural and Manufactured 


reliability have 
role of service. Women 
nowadays set their self-timing ranges, put in roasts, 
and pudding and leave the clock-control to 
cook the dinner while they shop. Gas has metamor- 
phosed from the wild spirit recorded first by Jean 
Baptiste van Helmont, a Flemish chemist, who died 
in 1644, 

Van Helmont was among the last of the line of 
alchemists who never did succeed in making gold 
from metals. He had studied and practised 
medicine, and turned to chemistry. His research 
work in 1609 discovered the existence of colorless 
vapors distinct from ordinary air. He found that 
his heated crucible “did belch forth a wild spirit or 
breath.” He named it gas, from the Flemish word 
‘Geist’ meaning ghost. 

The “spirit” had more than once been taken for 
supernatural. In Greece, summer afternoon 
A.D., a herdsman tending his goats noticed that they 
wandered about in a dissolute manner when they 
came to a certain spot. He walked over to discover 
the cause of their peculiar behavior and became 
affected himself by something which rose from the 
yround. His head began to swim, and with a rolling 
gait, he went away to tell his neighbors at Delphi. 
They hurried back in great excitement and all had 
the same experience—-became talkative and light- 
headed as they paused near the spot. They agreed 
that their conversation could not be so disconnected 
and difficult to understand unless they had been in 
fluenced by some more-than-mortal presence. 

A god was living there. 

They appointed a 
temple about this natural gas where 
visitors might go for advice. Thus the Oracle at 
Delphi began its famous series of dipsy dissertions 


progress and 


Se of 


A established gas in its 


beets, 


base 


one 


priestess and later built a 


seepage of 


Ancients Used Gas 


been CHINESE used natural gas commercially 
many centuries before this Peloponnesian oc 
currence. They obtained it from wells 2,000 feet 


deep, through nothing but bamboo pipes, and used 
its heat to evaporate salt brine, or for cooking in 
their homes. Natural gas was also known to the 
Japanese—much later, about 615 A.D. wells 
since have been discovered in Persia, British India, 
and European countries. The city of Genoa, by the 
time of Christopher Columbus was lighted by gas 
piped from the wells of Anniamo, in Parma. 

Van Helmont in the course of his experiments 
with fuels, discovered that many of them yielded 
the wild spirit. He found that it could be produced 
by combustion, fermentation, and the action of acids 
on limestone. Puzzled, he wrote: “This spirit, up to 
the present time unknown, not susceptible to being 
confined to vessels, nor capable of being produced in 
a visible body, I call by the name of gas.” 

And mystery continued. Thomas Shirley’s com 
munication to the Royal Philosophical Society of 
London in 1667 mentioned a spring of water where 


Gas 


“the water did burn like oyle” and “did boyle and 
heave like water in a pot.” Upon investigation, he 
believed the cause to “arise from a strong breath, 
as it were, a wind which ignited on the approach of 
a lighted candle,” and did “flare and burn bright and 
vigorous.” 


Gas a “Spirit” 


TATURAL and manufactured gases excited much 
comment. Dr. John Clayton, a Yorkshire min- 
ister with an inclination for meddling, robbed the 
“spirit” of coal of its elusive qualities and brought 
it within the practical realm by experiments made 
at the very decade of Shirley’s observation. He found 
at Wigan what he described as a “shelley coal.” 
Ileating this in a closed vessel he found that “the 
spirit which issued out caught fire at the flame of a 
candle.” Clayton delighted in pranking his friends 
by pricking holes in bladders filled with gas and 
lighting the colorless stream of fuel with a candle. 
He made no more practical use of it. 

It was a lecturer at the University of Louvain, 
Jean Pierre Minckelers, who after many experi- 
ments in 1784 lighted gas distilled from coal as a 
demonstration to his class. Lavoisier, the very great 
chemist, was at that time codifying many of the 
laws describing properties of gases, and had invented 
three years before, a gas-holder, which came to be 
the common receptacle for gas produced by the 
Minckelers method among the early adventurers in 
fuel manufacture. 

Progress, though it is hard to believe now, was 
slow in gas’s development due to the superstition 
which surrounded it. 

This age has never 
tallow candles, which 


known sperm oil, wax, or 
were the common means of 
illumination then. Ut was late in the year 1792 that 
William Murdoch, an English engineer, devoted 
himself to the task of producing yas from coal on a 
scale that would make possible its use for lighting 
At Redruth, Cornwall, he experimented with gas 
obtained by the distillation of coal, peat, and wood 
and other inflammable substances, and produced a 
gas which burned with great brilliancy. The coal he 
distilled in an iron retort. The gas was conducted 
to his house through seventy feet of tinned iron and 
copper tubes. He light both his house and grounds 


Gas Floodlighting 


AMES WATT hired Murdoch as a construction 

and engineer for his foundry at 
Old Cumnock, in Ayrshire. The year after, in 1798, 
Boulton, Watt & Company’s works for the manufac 
ture of the first steam engines, at the Soho foundries. 
near Birmingham, were lit with gas-lighting appar 
atus constructed on a large scale 

Murdoch’s experiments were interrupted until 
1802 when a public display of the light was made in 


erection new 


(Continued on Page 34) 





GAS is stored in a gasometer—a cylinder inverted in water—on coming from 
Upper half of cylinder floats higher in water as gas volume grows 


GAS is used in hair drying, air c 
are thrifty. In hair drying, 














GAS torch used for heating and manufacturing platinum crucibles which are 
indispensable in analytical work, hold reagents which glass would contaminate 





ynditioning, even provides heat for permanent waving 
which multiple heating 


Gas permanent waving machines 


requires a system, it is efficient, automatic, and silent 


GAS, coming from the coke ovens, undergoes a variety of cleansing and purifying operations before it is stored in the 


xasometer, ready for consumption 


The formidable tangle of piping above is a typical section of any coal gas plant 














Twenty-Dear Guarantee 
ON THE EVERDUR COPPER TANK 


used in this 


‘‘RIVAL’”” GAS AUTOMATIC 
STORAGE WATER HEATER 
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Natural Gas is Rich 
Canadian Asset 
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quest for oil, natural under which gas sand usually lies. The 


casing keeps out water and sand, and 





gas was considered for quite a 
time to be a by-product of oil, for leaves a clean hole down to the gas- 
ril put down for the one usually bearing strata. The gas spouts to the 
encountered the other When the surface through this casing. 
production of a natural gas field When the gas sand is tapped, the 
wanes, to this day, the same impres- gas rushes up through the casing. 
sion is created The decrease is often It is under very high pressure due to 


jue to salt and paraffin clogging the the confinement of large volumes of 
pores of the rock through which gas gas In the small cavities through the 
;} comes into the well Dynamite is gas sand. The natural pressure under 
used to free the passage again, and which it is discovered is known as the 
for the moment after the firing of rock pressure, and gradually declines 
| the shot. the gas well takes on the until the pressure is so low that gas 
ippeat nce of a gushetr no longer can be removed in commer- 
As the sale of natural gas increased cial quantities. 
ind the industry was founded, greater techarging a depleted natural gas 
efforts were expended to locate and field with gas from other wells has 
drill pools of gas alone Gas drillers been successfully carried out in Can- 
these davs are licensed and listed by ada. The whole Bow Island structure 
the vovernme nt just like surgeons. down in the corner made by the east 


boundary of the Province of Alberta 
and the International Boundary Line 
had an original rock pressure near 
700 pounds and declined to less than 


lo lease and prospect for natural gas 
in Ontario, for example, the price of 
five dollars. A _ boring 
exactly the same. To 


1 license is 


license costs 


produce, distribute, or operate a 200. Bow Island made a_ natural 
natural gas pipeline, the fee is ten reservoir, for it was connected by 
Jollars pipeline to the Turner Valley field 

It was discovered that natural gas southwest of Calgary. Turner Valley 


n its pools permeated sand deposits Was blowing, as waste, into the atmas- 


under rock. and might travel long phere, 250,000,000 cu. ft. of gas daily. 
distances through this sand. Natural The two fields were separated by 174 


miles of 








gas ownership, then, depends on re- pipeline. 
jucing the gas to possession, or bring- 
ng it up out of the ground. Recharging Successful 
The first step is to lease ground for 
|; the right to drill for gas. A well is [X order to recharge the field, P. D. 
then drilled down through the geo- Mellon, general superintendent and 
logical strata to bring the gas to the chief engineer of the Canada Western 
surface. As the drill progresses Natural Gas, Light, Heat & Power 
downward, an iron pipe called a cas- Co., of Calgary, transported _ test 
ing is driven down to protect the hole. gmounts of gas and found that the 
| This pipe goes down to the rock dome Bow Island pressure was_ raised 
@ slightly. 


The original rock pressure of Tur- 


ner Valley was approximately 2,200 
SEE THE LATEST pounds. In 1935 when conservation 
restrictions were laid down, this 


GURNEY GAS 


pressure had declined to 880 pounds. 


Each of the 27 wells of the Bow 
RANGES Island fields was examined. All but 
eleven wells were abandoned by 


cementing of all strings, and those to 
be used for repressuring and storage 
were either tubed or repaired to elim- 
inate the possibilities of any migra- 
tion of gas or water from one sand 
to another. 

Gas was forced into the Bow Island 
field at 750 pounds per square inch 
pressure. Compressors were set up 
and in the five years up to 1935 eight 
million units of gas stored. The aver- 
age rock pressure of the field has 
been raised from 249 to 561 pounds, 
and holds steadily at that today. A 
great natural reservoir of gas has been 
built up south of Calgary, and the 
flow of six hundred million cubic feet 
a day from Turner Valley is no longer 
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EASY TERMS ON 
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FURNITURE CO. LIMITED 


379 Queen St. West 


617 Danforth Ave. 291 Yonge St. 
1484 Danforth Ave. 2871 Dundas St. W. 
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is doing 4 BIG JOBS in 
SOUTHWESTERN ONTARIO 


COOKING. Fast, clean, economi- 
il, gas ranges. make cooking a 
OY 


WATER HEATING. Ho: 
day and night, automatically and 
inexpensively 


water, 


HOUSE HEATING. Trim, 
1utomatic gas heating units have 
ibolished dust, smoke and ashes 


clean, 


ind lessened housekeeping cares 


REFRIGERATION. Silent, friction 


less, constantly efficient gas 


refrigerators preserve food and 


promote economy 





UNION 


CHATHAM 








With GAS, housewives are doing Four Big Jobs 
in their homes, efficiently and economically, and 
with an enormous saving of work and worry. In- 
dustry also relies upon gas for economical, speedy 
and efficient plant operation. 


Both consumers and investors are benefiting from 


this important public service. 


COMPANY or CANADA LIMITED 


ONTARIO 


Subsidiary Companies 
THE WINDSOR GAS CO. LIMITED — WINDSOR 
CITY GAS COMPANY OF LONDON — LONDON 


Associated Companies 
UNITED GAS AND FUEL CO. OF HAMILTON LIMITED 
THE UNITED SUBURBAN GAS CO. LIMITED 
THE WENTWORTH GAS CO. LIMITED, HAMILTON, ONT. 
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EXCESS GAS in Turner Valley bursts into flame as it passes over the flare. 

Recent advances in conservation of gas in oil fields by decreasing the amount 

of gas produced with oil, constitute assurances of greater and longer supplies of 
gas. 


departing skyward. The towns of 
Okotoks, High River, Cayley, Clare- 
sholm, Granum, Macleod, and the city 
of Lethbridge are all served by this 
original feat of recompression which 
gave substance to spent earth. 


Strict Regulations 


URING recent stringent 
regulations have been adopted by 

the Canadian provinces governing the 
withdrawal of gas from pools, so as 
to prolong the life of gas fields. Al- 
though nature may be manufacturing 
natural gas, the process is so slow 
that no reliance can be placed on 
natural accretions. The life of a 
well depends on the expert handling 


years, 


of the drill and the rapidity with 
which gas is withdrawn. 
Gas reserves in given fields are 


estimated quite accurately today. For- 
ward looking natural gas companies 
have secured control of gas reserves 
sufficient to assure their customers of 
an adequate supply of gas for at least 
twenty years. There are Canadian 
companies those proven reserves have 


a life of thirty years, and which in 
addition own or control promising 


acreage. 

The assurance of a continuing fu- 
ture supply is indicated by the tre- 
mendous reserves of gas now in sight 
in known, developed, or partly de- 
veloped reservoirs. Possibilities of 


discovering additional reserves, even 
in areas completely removed from 
present known production, are con- 
tinually increasing due to greater 


knowledge and improved technique in 
geology and geophysics and to im- 
provements in drilling and production 
practices. They are going down 4,500 
feet in Ontario at this moment 
Scientific advancements not only lead 
to the discovery of new fields at such 
depths, but also to recovery 
from deeper strata. 

fecent advances in conservation of 
gas both in dry fields and in oil 
fields, by decreasing the amount of 
produced with oil, constitute 
assurance of greater and longer sup- 
plies of natural gas. 

Ever since the opening of Turner 
Valley’s field, efforts have been 
made to develop production from simi- 
lar areas along the entire length of 
the Alberta foothills. The conditions 
of geological structuré in Turner Val- 


of gas 


gas 


- 
gas 


A PLATOON of domestic | 


boilers, 


ley are believed to be fairly continu- 
ous, the succession of folds extending 
rom the International Boundary to 
beyond the Arctic Circle. In most 
portions of the foothills the potential 
producing horizons are too deeply 
buried, the horizons at Turner Valley 
having been rendered accessible by 
glaciation and erosion on the newer 
formations at the crest of the struc- 
ture. 

Under the circumstances it is logical 
to expect that the Turner Valley pro- 
duction will be duplicated in some of 
the isolated portions of the foothills 
where the structures are within reach 
of the drill. So far, no other field 
has been developed, though in prac- 
tically every area tested shows of gas 


and light crude oil have been en- 
countered. 
During 1938 there were tests in 


various parts of Alberta. 

In the far north the Batcheller 
Svndicate drilled a series of tests on 
the Pouce Coupe area west of Peace 
River in Section 24-79-2w6 Some 
fourteen years ago Imperial Oil Ltd., 
developed a large gas flow estimated 
at ten million cubic feet a day in this 


area without reaching the main po- 
tential horizons. This well has been 
shut in. 


New Drilling 


YARTHER south and west of Ed- 
monton, Home Oil Co., drilled a 
test on the Brazeau Structure in LSD 


16 Section 7-43-17w5. This promising 
structure had never been definitely 
tested. 

On the forest reserve area west of 
Olds, Hunter Valley Oil Co. No. 1, 
Maclaren, LSD 12, Section 13-31- 


10w5 developed an unusual gas flow 
when a formation test was made at 
8,282 feet. The test showed a strong 
flow of gas under heavy pressure but 


the gas proved to be difficult to 
ignite. The gas forced itself through 
rotary fluid after the latter had been 
bailed down to 2,000 ft. in the hole. 
Owing to unfavorable weather con- 
ditions the test was not finished. The 


well was capped and it was regarded 
possible that the gas may be helium, 
which has been encountered in other 
Alberta fields, though heretofore al- 
ways in small percentage mixed with 
inflammable gas. 
West of Calgary on the 
(Continued on Page 
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10t water storage tanks of rust-proof and lasting 
Monel, natural alloy of nickel and copper. 


Long specified in industry, such 


manufactured by Whitehead Metal Industries, are now in demand for 


household use 
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SATURDAY NIGHT 


BY-PRODUCT of the gas industry is ammonium sulphate which is used in the manufacture of a variety of products, 
fertilizer. Here the sulphate is being bagged, ready for shipment. 


Uses of Gas in Industry Are 
Many and Increasing 


most common of which is 


VOR many years the North Ameri- 

can gas industry had a quasi- 
monopoly of its markets. Gas is a 
fuel with a long, long history of 
scientific experiment and research be- 
hind it. When competition replaced 
gas in the lighting of streets and 
homes, research expanded markets by 
placing it in the van of industrial 
fuels. 

The results obtained in locating 
modern outlets for gas have been 
phenomenal enough to affect the 
structure of the whole industry. For- 
merly, one read by gaslight. Today, 
though gas is invisible, almost every- 
thing felt or touched in the course 
of a modern day has been processed 
by one of the twenty thousand func- 
tions gas performs. 

Cooking ranges’ established the 
modern use of gas as a fuel which, 
combined with air, vanished without 
ash when burned, could be automatic- 
ally controlled, and needed no storage. 
Architects concerned with reducing 
the price of modern houses found 
that costs of excavation were mater- 
ially reduced when gas-fired furnaces 
with automatic thermostats were em- 
ployed The saved space and_in- 
creased cleanliness were appreciated 
by purchasers to such an extent that 
the house-heating market became 
very important. Apartment houses 
were designed and erected in Boston, 
New York and Montreal, Toronto, 
Winnipeg, and Vancouver from ten 
suites in size to 1,670——all gas warmed 


Ease of Control 


T WAS the absolute control of tem- 
perature, and the instant auto- 
matic heat which brought these in- 
stallations into being. Such flexibility 
created a demand which spawned an 
increasing gas-appliance market, and 
the industry’s swing from supplying 
light to supplying heat and cold was 
under way. In homes where gas is 
the only fuel today, both = air- 
conditioning plant and furnace are 
gas operated. Water heaters, cooking 
ranges, laundry driers, radiant gas 
fires, and the silent gas refrigerator 
are sold. 

A large part of the total gas manu- 
factured continues to be used in 
readying meals, preserving fruits, and 
heating water, but the industrial de- 
sires for high temperature apparatus 
began to grow. Gas tempered the 
mechanism of the faithful alarm 
clock, and put zing into the pliant bed- 
spring. Gas molded the bathroom’s 
fittings, baked the bathtubs glisten- 
ing enamel finish, completed the 
shower, silvered the mirror, and 
glazed even the bathroom tiles for 
floor, walls and ceiling of the home 

The laboratories have continued to 
discover a steady stream of uses upon 
Which the industry floats steady and 
substantial. At present four main 
appliance fields have been marketed 

cooking, heating of houses, refri- 
geration, and water heating. From 
shower to breakfast table about the 
house one’s linens are dyed by the 
products of gas distillates, one shaves 
with a gas-tempered razor and blade 
and a brush set in a gas-vulcanized 
handle Suits, shoes, shaving lotion 
and lingerie are derived from gas and 
its processes. The range which cooks 
breakfast, -the refrigerator, washing 
machine, and water heater are fami- 
liar products of gas processes. 

Less widely known are the facts 
that gas ripens fruit, prepares break- 
fast cereals for the pantry shelf, 
roasts meats, bakes bread, pasteurizes 
cream, and supplies finished table 
services from plated silver to glazed 
china, and melted and formed glass- 
ware and pottery. 


Market is Broadening 


[TX CONTEMPLATING future mar 

kets of the gas industry, it is 
necessary to emphasize the tremen 
dous change in function and_ the 
modernity of the methods with which 
gas operates. A gas range lights 
when you turn the tap, has automatic 
control, a table-top, built in broilers, 
and is designed to accommodate whole 
dinners while the young bride is out 
for the afternoon. Gas has been re 
duced in price. Its constituents have 
been changed so that a larger amount 
of air is used, at, consequently, less 


cost. All these factors broaden the 
market. 

Users of gas tend to remain custom- 
ers. In the storied London streets of 
Whitehall, Pall Mall, Piccadilly, 
tegent Street, Saville Row, and 
Kingsway, modern gaslight sheds its 
brightness with many times. the 
candlepower of years ago. Of the 
two Royal kitchens at Buckingham 
palace, one is completely equipped 
with gas, while the other is part gas, 
part solid fuel. Two more large gas 
cookers have lately been installed, 
and at other parts of the Palace, the 
Throne Room, Picture Gallery, Sup- 
per Room, and outside lamps remain 
with gas. At York House, St. James’s 
Palace, renovators installed for the 
Duke and Duchess of York’ gas 
kitchens, water heating and modern 
gas fires. This continued preference, 
combined with present day industrial 
needs for intense heats is the basis of 
continued gas progress. 


High Temperatures 


W PEEL production demands high 
; temperatures. The processing of 
coal, already a tremendous industry, 
and destined to become one of the 
very great industrial sinews, is based 
on high temperatures. Newspapers are 
large consumers, because gas, in the 
melting pots of linotypes, mixed with 
air until it burns a blue-white flame, 
reduces two tons of cold metal to a 
molten pool in eleven minutes. News- 
paper stereotype and linotype metals 
cast as type, cuts, and engravings of 
the printed page, cannot be produced 
without it Hats, gloves, umbrellas, 
silk stockings, face powder all use 
gas-fired boilers in their production 
The automobile industry jJapanns car 
bodies with it, block-tests engines, 
heat-treats gears, shifting levers and 
moving parts, and vulcanizes tires. 

One and all, manufacturers of 
the large and small details of life 
have come for the solution of their 
temperature problems, to gas. City 
lighting systems, automatic traffic 
controls, buildings and bridges in 
steel, bronze, copper, and brass and 
other metals, employ it. The ma- 
hogany finish of steel office furniture, 
the machinery of clattering type- 
writers, adding machines, even the 
binders of business forms and check 
perforators and pens, pins and clips 
have passed through gas. The speed 
and flexibility of the fuel in the 
heavy-duty restaurant appliances 
which feed city thousands at the noon 
hour, have resulted in the supply of 
millions of cubic feet of it on this 
continent. Restaurant sanitation is 
responsible for the gas fired inciner- 
ator and the recent invention of gas 
sterilization for dishes and utensils. 
Money is formed from specie into 
coins by gas and passes into cash 
registers with gas-treated parts. Giant 
tires, babbit bearings, brass journals 
and other wearing parts of the loco- 
motive are other products. 


Special Uses 


(THESE diverse methods use radically 

different processes. New methods 
of combustion and new methods of 
application have been discovered. Re- 
search in an association laboratory 
used by natural gas and manufac- 
tured gas men established them. They 
accounted, in recent national reports, 
for five per cent gains in sales by both 
natural and manufactured gas com- 
panies, the latter exceeding its 1929 
record by $1,800,000 

These applications include uses 
where the value of gas is so great 
that it is the accepted fuel regardless 
of price, other uses where cost deter- 
mines the fuel employed, and a third 
field where cost is of the utmost 
importance 

In the first field there is many a 
tailor shop with its two- or three 
horsepower boiler, the neighborhood 
bakery with its cabinet bake oven and 
doughnut kettle, the confectionery 
store with its candy furnaces, the 
garage with its tire vulcanizing o1 
retreading plant, the machine shop 
with its soldering furnaces and bench 
forge, the meat market with its ham 
boiling or meat smoking house, the 
jeweller with his torches, the dentist 
with his sterilization, the coffee 
roaster, the manufacturers of potato 


chips, ice cream cones, popcorn, salad 
dressing and a host of other food 
products. 

The competitive field embraces 
most industrial heating applications. 
In the making of newspapers, stereo- 
type metal flowing molten from the 
stereotype pot is impressed with the 
printing on the matrix that, placed in 
the presses, prints the news of the 
world. In large metropolitan news- 
papers several tons of metal an hour 
are melted and cast in pots up to 
twelve tons capacity. Ten years ago 
gas, externally fired but automatic- 
ally controlled was rapidly displacing 
the slow and smudged coal firing. 
Electricity was hardly a factor. Five 
years later gas was in full retreat 
and electricity dominated the field. 
How was this competition met to off- 
set the threatened loss to gas of the 
entire industry? 

By a radically new type of burner 
equipment. Instead of heat being 
applied externally to the pot, the gas 
is now burned inside a coil that is 
itself immersed in the stereotype 
metal. There are no large combus- 
tion chambers, no overheating of the 
pot, no high dross losses, fast res- 
ponse, fast pickup, and well insulated 
compact pots have resulted. Further, 
the efficiency of gas firing was so 
greatly increased that it became more 
economical. Today gas has replaced, 
and is replacing, electricity as fast as 
the reverse was true five years ago 
and the gas-fired immersion type 
stereotype pot is standard in the 
newspaper world. 

Immersion firing of the gas inside 
a tube is arranged so that the com- 
bustion of the gas takes place inside 
a tube or coil immersed within the 
object to be heated. This type of 
burner was refined to the radiant tube 
burner which expanded industrial 
utilization by revolutionizing heating 


Radiant Tube Burner 


THE radiant tube burner is a com- 

bination of immersion firing and 
diffusion flame. The diffusion flame 
is a recent development. When gas 
and the combustion air are not pre- 
mixed but allowed to flow from the 
burner head in parallel streams at 
equal pressures, the two diffuse slow- 
ly and the resultant flame is one of 
great length and luminosity, very 
high in radiant heat. This flame is 
of value in open hearth furnaces, for 
steel making, glass melting furnaces, 
soaking pits, and the like. When 
this is used within alloy immersion 
tubes it is possible to get uniform 
high temperatures over wide areas, 
all with no contamination of the fur- 
nace atmosphere by combustion 
products 


This radiant tube was first applied 
to the bright annealing of steel 
sheets. Its success linked it with the 
operation of the modern strip mill 
Quickly the new tool was put to other 
uses. Direct firing is not allowed be- 
cause of furnace atmosphere con- 
tamination. Today gas is outstanding 
for the large vitreous enamelling in- 
dustry. Next came malleable anneal- 
ing. Then china-decoarting’ kilns 
The numerous applications have made 
the radiant tube commonplace 

Another development is the direct 
fired air heater, for the drying and 
baking industries. The heat generat- 
ing equipment is placed outside the 
oven; below, above, or alongside. Gas 
is burned in a refractory lineal cham- 
ber, and yields a very high efficiency 

The industrial use of gas also covers 
the field where fuel cost is predomin- 
ant in fuel selection Such heating 
operations as the generation of steam 
in large power plants, are consum- 
mated, the smelting of ores, the 
manufacture of cement, and similar 
heavy demands. In modern factories 
low cost is found to lie more and more 
in the adoption of the assembly line 
Be it automobiles, radios, refriger- 
ators, ranges or a loaf of bread, raw 
materials enter at one end, and pro- 
gress steadily through the plant to 
meet other raw materials and gradu- 
ally take shape as the finished pro- 
duct Where heat is necessary gas 
under dependable automatic control 
is clean, flexible, labor free, and 
cheap 

It does the job. 

And the job goes after it 


FIFTY YEARS 
NEVER FAILING DEPENDABILITY 


‘Winter and Summer. 
despite rain or snow, Gas 


Service has been main- 


tained in the Niagara Pen- 
insula. Buried deep in the 
ground, the Gas mains 


continue to protect the 


GAS 
home, office and factory ~ COMPANY — 
, LIMITED. 

fuel supply. 50 YEARS OF 
SERVICE == PROGRESS, 





CUS 


Even during a general 
economic recession, with 
practically no new homes 
being built in this district 
Gas has been growing in 
public acceptance. This is 
shown conclusively by an 
addition of ovet 


new consumers ON 


company’s lines 


We are proud to be part of a fast growing industry serving almost 
17 million Canadian and American homes. 


PROVINCIAL GAS Co. LTD. 


NIAGARA FALLS FORT ERIE 





HERE'S 
A GAS RANGE 
THAT'S MORE TH 


de 


Just catch the gleam of the stain-resisting porcelain 
enamel which covers this range. See its beautiful, 
modern design. There are no dirt-catching corners or 
crevices. Cooking top and backguard are made in one 
piece. The coverall makes it a complete tabletop when 
you wish, 


It’s more than modern in operation too. The new 
*“Visi-Therm” oven heat control holds even heat at any 
desired temperature. The “Red-Hed” burners maintain 
a small or a large flame uniformly. A special McClary 
oven burner allows you to maintain exceptionally low 
oven temperatures for hours without variation. Mar- 
velous for slow-baking and low-temperature meat 
cooking where a minimum of 250° F is often required. 
The fuel-saving “Red-Hed” top burners light auto- 
matically. There’s an extra-roomy heated compartment 
equipped with condiment set, wire dish basket and pot 
cover holder. The oven is heavily insulated 
—gives you the fastest preheating ever found in a 
McClary Range. 


saves gas 


In this Range you'll find every convenience and device 
your heart could desire. Before you buy, see the McClary. 

















WELLAND 


“VISI-THERM’” OVEN 
HEAT CONTROL 


HIGH-SPEED 
“RED-HED” BURNERS 


LOW TEMPERATURE 
OVEN BURNER 


STAINLESS, SEAMLESS 
TOP with COVERALL 
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28 SATURDAY NIGHT 


Gas Fuel 


RAPID progress has been made in 
XV the beauty shops this last decade. 
Hairdressers of many years standing 
have commented on the elevation of 
professional efficiency and the im- 
provement in the equipment essential 
to beauty’s service. 

From permanent waving down the 
whole gamut of facials, scalp treat- 
ments and manicuring, better methods 
have resulted in the development of 
new equipment. 

Because heat is a fundamental of 
many beauty shop services, the im- 
provements in the adaptation of heat- 
ing fuels are vital to women who look 
their best. Gas provides economically 
the higher temperatures needed, and 
is receiving attention on the part of 
shop owners. Research studies by en- 
gineers disclose that marked comfort 
attends the use of gas in hair drying, 
air conditioning, water and shop heat- 
ing, and even in providing the heat 
for permanent waving. Gas perman- 
ent waving machines have been found 
thrifty from the standpoint of operat- 
ing costs. 

In hair drying where the business 
is so extensive as to require a multiple 
dryer system, the increased sales of 
gas system dryers is noticeable. With 
few exceptions dependent upon the 
geographic location and the character 
of the gas supply, system driers have 
found favor with the key beauty shops 
of Canada. 









GAS... 


Tireless Servant 


Faithful Friend! 

























Few peo; er s to realize the important — of public service at the lowest possible cost Automatic, Silent 
pal | S play \ GAS in the life ot the to its customers Modern gas appliances (THESE system driers are automatic 
mm by r to the comfort, con- — provide the means by which they can enjoy and silent. Once turned on, they 
- . | : i light automatically and require little 
veniel cleanliness of the home by the many benefits of this service at its best attention. Thereafter they furnish all 
| | | ; ref r . > the warm air desired, at any tempera- 
lightening the burden of countless tasks, both — for cooking perfection, carefree house heat- ture and maintain the heat mechatilc- 
, “at af ver-sile ally. The air temperature of some 

n ndering depe ng ver- r tt water, ever-silent ally. The air ’ 
rge and small. . by rendering dependable, ing, never-failing hot : ook tie be aula a 
econom rvice: day in and day out; year refrigeration, convenient laundry drying, etc dividual hood about the head, and the 
peers wae ; : b ’ . . customer’s comfort is certain. Those 
in ana ye it the home . . in business ; ; - ie emlay who want a quick hot dry and those 
ad We cordially invite you to visit our display wee Gaaire a cocker Mituaek iene 
{ Of l yeriess Ways ‘ c : sonia i ep subbe c > ¢ 
sa ery ‘y room to investigate the many advantages ot attention can be sused at one and 
: ; : the same time. ; 

The D ion Natural Gas Co., Ltd., 1s the modern gas appliances and tell you how Reports are that the savings of gas 
1 : a - “i . over the current type of dryer used are 
earnestly and sincerely mindful of its two- they, and GAS, the preferred fuel, will bring up to fifty per cent; the time required 


to dry a head of hair is a good deal 
less. : ; 
Summer air conditioning is coming. 
An increasing number of beauty shops 
are finding temperature control for 
the hot days an indispensable aid to 
holding and attracting the women who 
change from place to place at the 
first sign of warm weather, seeking 
a cooler spot to have their hair done. 
But air conditioning does not mean 
simply cooling the air to leave it 
chilly and clammy. That is almost as 
bad as no cooling, for its unhealthy 


to render the highest type — you better living 


THE DOMINION NATURAL GAS CO., LTD. 


and Associated Companies 


Distributors of Natural Gas to a population of over 350,000 people in Southern Ontario 











... NEED A DEPENDABLE . 


suppty or HOT WATER 


No “ifs and ‘‘buts’’ about hot water when you install a GAS water heater. 
The hot water supply is as unfailing as gas itself, which is at your service— 
24 hours in every day, 365 days in every year. Pay only for what you use. 


The hot water taps in your home are the real hard workers. You use them 
many times more than you use the cold water ones. You get cold water at the 
turn of the tap, and every time you want it, it’s there. You will be equally sure 
of your hot water supply only when you use GAS. No feeding of fuel. Not 
even the turn of a gas tap or a match, when you have an AUTOMATIC gas 
water heater. Be modern. Stay modern. Heat water THE GAS WAY, the 


most economical way. 


ANY OF THESE ¢,. 
PUAN. W 
ILL GIVE 


(TT) 


HOT-TOP is the favourite 
automatic water heater in 
thousands of Toronto 
homes. It is easy to own. 
Pay for it as you use it. 
Learn today the generous 
terms that make it yours. 


















The moderately priced 
AUTOMATIC WATER 
HEATER with the 

































MONEL tank can be 
IMPORTANT The tank installed quickly in Really the old reliable 
of the HOT-TOP is un- your home. Easy to — this RUUD. Get 
conditionally guaranteed own. Pay for it as you ready for Spring. A 
against leakage for eight use it. The MONEL 







small sum now and the 
balance over eighteen 
months. Call today. 


‘142 
COMPANY 


732 DANFORTH AVE., 
GL. 4648. 


years tank has practically a 


life-time guarantee. 


§ .00 
CASH 
PRICE 


(NO. 12-20wW) 









PRICES QUOTED ABOVE INCLUDE INSTALLATION 


THE CONSUMERS’ GAS 


55 ADELAIDE ST. EAST, 


2532 YONGE ST., 
AD. 9221. 


MO. 3517. 
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The same kitchen modernized, brought up to date with practical, 


economical and efficient gas equipment. 


and leads to rumors that theatre man- 
agers are providing an Eskimo with 
every ticket for Robert Taylor. Air 
conditioning means, the proper cooling 
of fresh air, reduced by the proper 
amount of humidity. 


Air Conditioning 


THREE manufacturers have already 

developed thrifty air conditioning 
units for beauty shops depending upon 
gas in operation. Such installations 
have proved successful in various 
parts of the country from the stand- 
point of efficiency. They are ex- 
emplary. These machines completely 
absorb the moisture from the air. The 
dry air is then mixed with fresh air 
and cooled. Subsequently, the mois- 
ture is blown into the shop, hall, or 
auditorium. This process is contin- 
uous, and both the dew point and the 
temperature of the air are under sep- 
arate automatic control. 

Each beauty shop uses hot water 
and lots of it. Gas water heaters have 
been in use many years and are the 
original beauty shop equipment for 
comfort. During the winter months 
the heating system of some of these 
shops have been hooked up, satis- 
factorily, with the hot water supply. 
However, there must be an adequate 
supply of hot water and the gas heater 
has become the solution of this pro- 
blem. They burn gas only as hot 
water is required. The prevention of 
waste is accomplished by a simple 
thermostat which shuts off the gas 
burner when the water in the storage 
tank is hot, and turns it on when more 
hot water is needed. In the instan- 
taneous tankless type, the gas is 
turned on by the action of opening 
the water faucet and off again when 
the faucet is closed. For the small 
shop, ordinary heater used in homes 
is sufficient. For larger sized shops a 
proper size heater is necessary. 

To heat beauty shops, a gas-fired 
furnace may be located in the base- 
ment during the winter; clean auto- 
matic control adds to the appearance 
of the premises. 

The development of permanent wav- 
ing machines depending upon gas for 
operation is still in its infancy, yet 
one maker is supplying such systems 
and they have been found both fool- 
proof and economical. Above all, they 
are safe and have a diffused and less 
relentless heat than the ordinary 
dryer’s shrivelling rays. 


Gas Hair Dryers 


WOMEN who are better buyers, and 

consumer organizations interested 
in passing on the best to their mem- 
bers, were responsible for the applica- 
tion of gas heat to beauty’s service. 
Practically every large popular priced 
beauty establishment in the city of 
Cincinnati and its suburbs has adopted 
the use of gas hair dryers in their 
shops for reasons given. 

Estel Dooley operator of three 
beauty parlors has equipped the two 
largest ones with twelve and ten 
heater machines. He says: “The 
machine in my downtown shop has 
been in constant use for three years, 
with the total cost in repairs in all that 
time, of just $1.50, which was for new 
motor brushes. Twelve outlets can 
be operated for less than a 300-watt 
bulb. In use for twelve hours a day 
and for six days a week, my dryers 
-Cust about ten times less than ‘any 
others on the market. My own figures 
for a month show that my gas bill 
for the dryer room came to $5.08 with 
the twelve outlets in constant use. 
This was from twelve to sixteen times 
cheaper than my previous installa- 
tions. It is impossible for a popular 
priced beauty shop to hold an expen- 
sive location without such economies.” 


Installations of gas dryers is also 


an important item, the initial and 
only expense being about $5. The 
dryers have modern design and take 
up only a small floor space. Mr. 
Dooley’s L-shaped downtown shop 
could not operate more than eight 
dryers heretofore, due to its small 


size. 
The Fair Store, Cincinnati, has also 
installed gas dryers in its recently 


opened beauty salon, and thirty gas’ 


dryers are in continuous operation. 
Warren Miller, the couturier, says he 
wouldn’t use anything else. And the 
McAlpin beauty shops in the same 
city also use gas dryers in their de- 
partment store shop. 

Adah Shop, Newport, Ky., Cincinnati 
suburb, also uses gas for drying. Miss 
Adah Holton, the owner believes gas 
dried more satisfactorily. “The hair 
is not dried stiff and brittle. I have 
used gas dryers for three years, never 
had an adjustment made, and have 
cut my fuel costs by about half. 
They're consistent and never get out 
of order.” 

Miss Mae Britt of the Blue Dawn 
beauty shop agrees. “The professional 
appearance of a dryer unit with all 
its head hoods pleases our customers. 
And we find that the heat of the gas 
dryer, deflected in summer, can be 
used in winter to warm the small 
shop.” 

Sixty per cent of the beauty shops 
in Cincinnati use gas hair dryers ex- 
clusively. 


The Gas Meter 


‘T.HE progressive policies of good- 
will and education as out-lined by 
the gas companies of to-day should 
not overlook the position of the gas 
meter. This instrument has the im- 
portant distinction of being the med- 
ium through which the consumer and 
the gas company figuratively join 
hands. For the mutual benefit of 
both parties it must be accurate and 
since all gas companies have turned 
to fact-finding methods of operation, 
there is no longer any valid reason 
for even occasional distrust of gas 
meters on the part of the public. By 
constant striving for improvements 
from the year 1815, when an English- 
man, Samuel Clegg, produced the first 
practical gas meter, has this healthy 
relationship been brought about. 
Varying conditions in the chemical 
composition and physical properties 
of both manufactured and natural gas 
across the country present problems 
to the manufacturer of meters. In 
addition to these difficulties in 
measuring gas we must consider the 
fact that once a meter is placed in 
position it is never touched for a 
period of five years, at which time it 
is inspected by the government, ex- 


cept for the monthly visit of the 
meter reader. You have no doubt 
noticed the placement of meters 


down the cellar, the kitchen, under 
the porch, near a stove or furnace, 
out of doors, in fact every conceivable 
place and under all types of condi- 
tions with relationship to weather and 
variations of temperature. The gas 
meter receives but little attention 
and must be ready for business every 
day in the year, with the result that 
it must be reliable as well as accurate 

The Canadian Meter Company, 
Ltd., of Hamilton, in serving the Do- 
minion of Canada from coast to coast 
for the past thirty-eight years has 
endeavored to attain a high standard 
of perfection in manufacturing, long- 
lived accuracy and low cost operation 
Still, research goes on and new de- 
velopments are constantly in pro- 
gress, for whether it be in commer- 
cial or domestic service the gas meter 
must always be correct. 
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Increased Use of Gas Fuel | Will 


Lessen Air Pollution 


NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE and Horse- 
+“ ferry Road in London are English 
industrial areas, supposedly smoky. 

London’s rains and fogs combined 
with smoke should make the city the 
picture of murk. For thirty-six tons 
of dirt from the air fall to each square 
mile of the city each month. 

Toronto, at the Hygiene Building 
of the University of Toronto, near 
Queen’s Park, is dirtier. And at To- 
ronto’s downtown corners—especially 
King Street and University Avenue 
exactly fifty-eight tons of soot de- 
posits sift down. Twenty-two tons to 
the month more than the monthly fall 
in England. 

The air we breathe goes unnoticed 

except by the coroner, who can tell 
at once whether a person is a farm 
or city dweller (and often the gen- 
eral part of the city from which lungs 
come) from examination. Small towns 
and farms are occupied by people 
with the normally red or pink lung, 
while those who breathe city air, have 
blue and black lung linings due to the 
atmospheric pollution of dust and soot 
from smoking chimneys. 

Another English source quoted by 
the Mellon Institute of Pittsburgh, 
where smoke elimination is a muni- 
cipal problem, reports that ‘“Stone- 
cutters erecting huge masonry struc- 
tures in Great Britain, when exam- 
ined for silicosis, a disease of the 
lungs acquired by continual inhala- 
tions of fresh stone dust, were classi- 
fied as follows—a) if clean shaven, 
very probable sufferers; b) if strongly 
moustached, likely to be moderately 
affected; c) if fully, bushily bearded, 
practically immune.” The reason 
being that the breath’s moisture in 
the third case, combined with the 
hair, formed an efficient air strainer, 
or respirator, which the men could 
not remove. 

Tabulations indicate that the adop- 
tion of smokeless firing, stokers, grow- 
ing a beard, and similar measures, 
while of considerable help are not real 
cures. Even if the smoke, which is 
really soot, is entirely eliminated, 
there is still fly-ash pollution in the 
air. It is quite as effective a bacteria 
carrier and sun-screen as soot, and 
is in many cases much more harmful 
to the lungs than soot on account of 
its silica content. The increased use 
of mechanical stokers is causing a 


greater production of fly-ash than 
ever. 

Where it Originates 

THIS ever-present menace origin- 


ates, two-thirds of it, in the fur- 
naces and heating equipment of single 
homes, which contribute their daily 
tons of floating waste to this over- 
head sediment. It is most noticeable 
in downtown offices, and accounts for 
the growth of the air conditioning in- 
dustry. One of Chicago’s newer office 
buildings filters its incoming air with 
electric precipitation equipment. Last 
year it took 600 bushels of solid cor- 
ruption from the device, made up of 
ash, carbon, sulphur trioxide, chloride 
and ammonia. 

The presence of sulphur oxides in 
air has a deleterious effect on humans 
and causes the disintegration of build- 
ing materials. For the same amounts 
burned, manufactured gas releases 
seven pounds of sulphur gases to the 
140 pounds released by oil, the 310- 
345 lbs. from semi-bituminous fuel 
and coke, and the 780 pounds of bitu- 
minous coal. 

While the effect of small quantities 
of sulphur dioxide and trioxide on 
human beings is not well established, 
it is known that deaths were caused 
in Belgium a few years ago when un- 
usually high concentrations of sul- 
phur dioxide occurred in the air of 
industrial communities. At the plants 
of the International Nickel Company 
in Northern Ontario, specially tall 
chimneys carry the gas high in the 
air so that passing winds may dispel 
it before it comes in contact with the 
vegetation beneath and yellows it. 


Home Gas Heating 


I OUSE heating with gas is growing 

tremendously on this continent. 
Since 1933 the numbers of customers 
have risen from fifty thousand to a 
hundred and sixty-five thousand, gas 
sales in millions of M cu. ft. from 
thirty to forty-seven thousand. At 
London, Ontario, since the city came 
to depend for its heating on natural 
gas, seven thousand of the 12,500 
homes have switched to automatic or 
hand-controlled gas furnaces without 
ashes, shoveling, or soot in great 
quantities. 

Sales of manufactured gas rose as 
quoted through the depression. They 
indicate that the higher price of a 
quality fuel still does not bar the way 
to the exploitation of a great market 
scarcely scratched at present. Natural 
gas shows an increase of eight to ten 
times the amount of manufactured or 
mixed gas sold, and since the com- 
munities using it are mostly in milder 
climates, the number of heating units 
is greater than gas sales indicate. Solid 
and liquid fuel equivalents of the gas 
used for house heating in 1937 are in 
excess of 14% million tons and 200 mil- 
lion imperial gallons. 

As house heating increases it de- 
velops newer and larger apparatus. 
For the past four years individual gas 
heaters have been installed in the 
various apartments of multiple apart- 
ment buildings, and hot water heating 
by means of gas is now accomplished. 
Each apartment using the individual 
heater controls the warm air heating 
and the winter air condition for its 
own rooms. 


Apartment Use 


"PHESE apartment installations at 

the “Connaught,” in Mount Royal, 
Montreal; the “Parklake” in Boston 
(152 suites); and the “London Ter- 
race” in New York (gas refrigeration 
in all 1,669 apartments) demonstrate 
the features which spread house heat- 
ing with gas more widely each year. 
Gas is always and_ inexhaustibly 
ready for service without being stored 
in the basement. The tenant neither 


handles, nor must clean up after, the 
usual fuel. In most cases the heating 
plants are behind locked doors so that 
only the caretaker gains access to 
them when desired. Independent sup- 
plies of fresh air for combustion and 
for ventilation are provided for each 
apartment. 

Convenience and cleanliness apply 
to the use of gas in residences. The 
vicissitudes of apartment dwellers 
who depend on the whimsy of jani- 
tors for steam pressure from a cen- 
tral heating plant, long for extra 
heat, but are reluctant to take on the 
burdens of an ordinary heating Sys- 
tem, find in room and water heating 
by automatic gas their alleviation. 
Gas makes the basement livable. A 
house freed of stored fuel can be en- 
larged with downstairs hobby and 
rumpus rooms, dens, rock gardens, 
ship rooms and billiard space. Gas 
companies with kitchen planning ser- 
vices are including basement planning 
and redecorating for their clients, as 
to sketches and color schemes. 

Costs of house heating are usually 
paid on a budget plan. An equal sum 
is paid each month for nine months 
instead of the actual bill. The month- 
ly payments are based on the total 
heating season, with rebates for mild 
weather. 

These domestic advantages accumu- 
late throughout the city and diminish 


More harmful than any of the 
other effects of air pollution is 
the tendency of smoke to interfere 
with sunlight by reducing’ the 
bacteria-killing and vitamin ‘“D’-pro- 
ducing portions of winter sunshine. 
Its actinic value is reduced by more 
than half. 


Smoke vs. Sunlight 


RECORDS show that Chicago has 
‘more deaths from respiratory dis- 
eases than all other infectious diseases 


combined, and that the pneumonia 
death rate per thousand in Chicago 
exceeds that for rural Illinois by 


50 per cent. 

Gas as a fuel does not merely abate 
the smoke evil, but eliminates it. One 
of the chief producers of smoke is 
that part of the fuel consuming pub- 
lic with open chimneys—residences 
and small apartments—the most im- 
mediate market for gas heat. Power 
houses, railroads, smelting plants, and 
other large users of fuel, have by edu- 
cation and effort reduced their smoke 
producton to a small portion of what 
it was. Power and industrial coal 
operators used a third of the coal and 
made a quarter of the smoke in most 
cities last year. Six-flat residences 


and small commercial buildings used 
slightly less and created about 43% 
of the smoke. 


Domestic homes added 





A “GOOD CHEER” gas heating and air-conditioning unit. 


Embodying maxi- 


mum heating efficiency with complete air-conditioning, this unit, manufactured 
by the James Stewart Manufacturing Company, is designed for smart eye appeal 
in the inodern cellar. 


remarkably the smoke content of the 
air. The combustion products of gas 
contain no solid matter and do not 
pollute the atmosphere. Heating 
efficiency is the best of all fuels. 
Three quarters of the heat in gas is 
used as it is burned, in comparison 
with the half to three-fifths efficiency 
of comparable fuels. 


Menace of Pollution 


‘MOKE- and soot-filied atmospheres 
have been regulated by occa- 
sional laws for centuries. In 1580 
Queen Elizabeth prohibited the burn- 
ing of coal in London during the par- 
liamentary season for fear that the 
M.P’s (Knights of the Shire) might 
suffer in health during their stay. 
Today, Sir Philip Dawson, of the In- 
stitute of Fuel, in London says that 
more people “are killed by soot than 
by motor cars.” The obvious confir- 
mation is contained in estimates 
which state that though we make 
strenuous efforts to obtain uncon- 
taminated water, disease-purged milk, 
and fresh foods, we continue to 
breathe a greater weight of air than 
the food or drink we consume, yet 
make little effort to rid the air of its 
floating taints of smoke and ash. 


As dirt, the pollution of the air 
increases bills for laundering, clean- 
ing, and decorating; also as dirt it 
tends to collect in the lungs, weaken- 
ing the resistance to disease. Float- 
ing motes of smoke and ash dust act 
as carriers for all kinds of bacteria, 
screening at the same time the actinic 
rays of the sunlight which might 
otherwise destroy this bacteria in 
mid air. 

Pittsburgh, with an annual soot fal! 
of 986 tons per square mile, pays up 
to $20 “smoke tax” for each person 
The fall amounts to 157 pounds for 
the individual, and is regularly ex- 
ceeded by New York, Chicago and 
St. Louis. Several parts of Chicago 
show a monthly dust and soot fall of 
100 tons. Toronto's solids collection 
from the air approaches 58.6 tons in 
the downtown city, 700 tons a year. 
The area over which this pollution 
is carried has been the subject of 
English comment in London: 

“On Sunday, Nov. 21st, 1937, a 
cubic section of Kensington’s atmos- 
phere measuring 100 yds. each way 
contained at one time during the 
afternoon eight pounds of assorted 
grime. During the night a _ light 
southeasterly breeze sprang up and 
carried this suspended accumulation 
of impurity over Middlesex, Hertford- 
shire, and the Chiltern Hills, where 
much came to rest on Monday. In 
South Bedfordshire villages, remote 
from towns, there was an oily black 
deposit on windows and water butts, 
and when many housewives brought 
in their washing they were dismayed 
to find it in a worse state than when 
they had begun to wash it. This hap- 
pened forty miles from London. About 
a tenth of the entire area of England 
then is liable to suffer the dirt of 
metropolitan smoke fogs.” 


about a fifth to the total. 

Smokeless firing, stokers, and sim- 
ilar methods, as noted above, create 
minute fly-ash, which is more harm- 
ful to lungs than soot on account of 
its silica content. The increased use 
of stokers is causing a greater pro- 
duction of fly-ash than ever. Oil, 
burned completely in properly de- 
signed equipment, with burners fre- 
quently not in proper adjustment, 
also gives off oily soot particles in 
otherwise clean neighborhoods. On the 


other hand, considerable success is 
possible in the development of a 
smokeless community by using gas 


as a fuel in co-operation with builders 
and real estate men. One such com- 
munity with a cheap gas rate grew to 
a total of 225 homes, of which 120 
were gas heated and 50 were heated 
with oil. 


Many Gas Appliances 


AS AN aid in developing a smoke- 
«“ less community, gas fired appli- 
ances are available today to fit every 
type of heating installation; conver- 
sion burners, hot water and steam 
boilers and warm air furnaces. 

Recent developments in the build- 
ing industry indicate that gas-fired 
winter air conditioning equipment is 
gaining a rapid market. A _ large 
proportion of new Ontario, Quebec, 
and British Columbia homes are being 
fitted with such special equipment. 

Stagnant air is stale air. It must 
be kept on the move. Dust, and the 
desert-like arid condition caused in 
overheated rooms renders the mucous 
surfaces of the nose and throat sus- 
ceptible to irritation. In its stead the 
even distribution of warmth and 
humidity prevents hot ceilings, cold 
floors, stuffy rooms. Automatic gas 
air distribution which requires no at- 
tention warms and circulates filtered 
and humidified air from a single com- 
pact unit. Through a motor and 
blower, air passes spun glass filters 
and heat exchangers, to be humidified 
All the mechanical parts including 
supply lines and control are self con- 
tained in a small space, and air cir- 
culation as in open restaurants, etc., is 
available to architects, and proprie- 
tors and home owners without exten- 
sive changes. A gas air conditioner 
warms air in winter, cools it in sum- 
mer. Humidity and circulation are 
controlled. Cleaned air is had through 
replaceable filters. 

The flexibility of gas is now the 
subject of experiment. It is hoped to 
evolve equipment which noiselessiy 
provides just the right input that the 
temperature and the heat loss of the 
house call for at that moment. Com- 
pensating control systems have al- 
ready been developed. Additional at- 
tention is being given to the elimina- 
tion of chimneys. The combustion 
products of gas are all gaseous and 
practically harmless; except for the 
oxygen and nitrogen from the air, all 
of the combustion products are sol- 
uble in water. Why not send the 
earbon dioxide, water vapor and the 
trace of sulphur oxides down the 
drain? 
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of 
NATIONAL 
JOINT 
CAST IRON 
PIPE 





for High or Low Pressure Water and Gas Mains 


Cast Iron pipe has so many favorable qualities 
for underground mains that whenever a per- 
manent water or gas distribution system is 
required cast iron pipe is invariably the 
choice. Engineers rate its life at 100 years 
or more. 


Various types of joints have been developed 
but due to the increased pressures now used, 
particularly for gas, the requirements have be- 
come very exacting. To meet this condition, 
we offer the National Joint which has many 
commendable features including: 


(1) A flexibility of more than 3'/2° at each 
joint. 
(2) Allows expansion and_ contraction 


without leakage. 
(3) Excellent non-corrosive qualities, as all 
metal parts are cast iron. 
(4) Easy to assemble. 
(5) Absolutely tight under high pressure 
(6) Only one gasket required at each joint. 


NATIONAL IRON CORPORATION LIMITED 
operate the largest pipe foundry in Canada 
devoted to the manufacture of Cast Iron Pipe 
for water, gas, etc. 
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LARGE STOCK CARRIED FOR IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT, LAKE OR RAIL 
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NATIONAL IRON CORPORATION LIMITED 


TORONTO 


ONTARIO 














THIS NEW 





No. 55G3 — 


Ask to see it at 
Dealer’s. 


Your Nearest Gurney 


















AT THE LEFT: 


the large oven— 
16” x 19" x 13”, ‘for 


@® Roasts, Fowl or Cas- 
seroles. 





AT THE RIGHT: 
auxiliary oven, 
1214” x 19” x 13”, for 

e Biscuits, Puddings, 

Pastries or 

Desserts. 


other 


A Notable Contribution to the Comfort and Convenience 
of the Modern Housewife 


LL those modern features of control and convenience which make cooking sure 
and easy are found in this new Gurney Gas Range. ; 


Think of it! 
before making the dessert. 


Che labor saved—you don’t have to wait for the roast to cook 
You can cook a whole meal at once—one oven for 
meat and one for the dessert (see above for size and location). 


Each oven is auto- 


matically controlled by the Gurney “Visi-therm” control which not only controls 
oven heat but tells the exact oven temperatures at all times. If only light baking is 
to be done—the small oven gives speed and economical operation. 


Hi-lo Gas Valves assure adjustable control of top burners for both speed and 


” 


simmering. Big cooking top—34l/, 


x 20” with five burners so arranged that ade- 


quate utility space is available; convenient toe space; available in Ivory or White 


and the total floor space occupied is only 3514” x 29”. 


This is the leading gas 


range value on the market today—yet, it is but one of many Gurney Models which 
your dealer can show you; each one a genuine Gurney with 97 years of stove 


building experience behind it! 


The GURNEY FOUNDRY COMPANY 
LIMITED 


Toranto 


Montreal 


Winnipeg 


Vancouver 
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Owen Sound 


MOVES TO THE FRONT 


WITH ONE OF THE MOST MODERN 
GAS PLANTS IN NORTH AMERICA 














To keep pace with industrial expan- 
sion of Owen Sound, a new Curran- 
Knowles Gas Plant of the latest type 


capacity and an additional 100,000 
cubic-foot holder to take care of the 
steadily growing demand. 


Thus link 
forged in the industrial progress and 


was placed in operation in 1939. another important is 


Three by-product coke ovens pro- 
130,000 


The plant is pro- 


duce approximately cubic development of Owen Sound —a 


feet of gas daily. tribute to the use of gas as the modern 


rn 


vided with a 150,000 cubic-foot holder fuel. 


PUBLIC UTILITIES COMMISSION, GAS DIVISION 
OWEN SOUND, ONTARIO 


Natural Gas is Basis of Great 
Canadian Industry 


(pil prospectors didn’t know geology 
in the beginning, and their ig- 

norance paid toll in the waste of a 
fuel which has built a $78,000,000, 
industry in Canada. 

Gas 

Geologists are important people to 
industries these days. By study, deduc- 
tion, and analysis of soil, rocks, rock 
formations and their sequence, they 
locate minerals, find oil fields, stone 
quarries and natural gas hoards. 


Gas’s origin is unknown, yet it is 
locked beneath miles of Canadian 
earth. One theory is that natural gas 


and oil have both been formed by 
chemical action in the earth upon 
marine organisms buried in the sand 
ages ago along what were then the 
seashores of unnamed continents. 
Heat and the pressure of the over- 
lying earth, the ages succeeded 
one another, were contributed as the 
shore sands settled very slowly and 
were overlaid with other deposits and 
sediments hundreds of feet deep. 


as 


As this overburden increased, the 
pressure and heat solidified portions 
of the sand and materials into rock 


formations. The “gas sands” drilled 
in all the provinces of Canada today 
are really porous rock, sandstone, or 
broken limestone, with gas compressed 














HERES ONE YOUVE 
NEVER HEARD ! 


“You see,’ savs the perfect tather-in-law, 
*Servel can’t make a noise 


because its freezing system has 


NO MOVING PARTS *" 








I “LISTEN TO THAT, MY CHILDREN,” beams the Old Boy, and then 
k ick nonsense a t ‘all refrigerators alike Trouble is 
y ks spe h time he g love, ve don't get around. 
\r t , me back here on your 

ir athing I Servel stays silent!” 





“AND TALK ABOUT SAVING YOUR MONEY this is the refrig- 3 “NOTHING IN THERE TO WEAR... that’s 
tor that sf omical, too! They all run for o ifew cents when Servel’s secret. The freezing system hasn’ta single 
st n for just as litthe year in, year out. The moving part to Cause noise or get inefficient. 
k he ten vears and they say the gas bills don't And you can see the reason why. That tiny gas 
\ ith chat he pulls out a tray of ice cubes flame does all the work! I ask you... could 

N é r iy release or more cubes? anything be simpler? 
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ELECTROLUX 
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Tested and Approved by 
Outstanding Authorities 
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,-* ey eT Following the most rigid tests 
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= ordinary conditions, 
%y we SFRVEL ELECTROLUX Refrigerator received the official 
» & 
AW Home \o ; ipproval of three internationally famous organizations 
: bol mene 
Chatelaine Inst tute, Good Housekeeping Institute and Refrigerator 
the Home Service Bureau of Canadian Home Journal I am interested in th 
a please send me name 
/ Tested and Approved by \_ 
Good Housekeeping [ om Pears Name 
instieute | Chatelaine Institute | 
wi a Address 
~\ Chawlaine / lagapine 
\cssestacemisieenaienalal atta . 
Post Office 





4 DON’T WAIT FOR FATHER-IN-LAW to put 
you wise to the only really d/ferent refrigerator. 
See Servel Electrolux this week .. 
company or neighborhood dealer's show- 
rooms. Get the whole story! 


- at your gas 


Remember, more than a million families have 
proved that this modern gas refrigerator is 
permanently silent—and saves you more for 
more years—because it freezes with vo moving, 
wearing parts. 

And remember, too—your own gas company 
offers prompt service facilities for every Servel 
Electrolux refrigerator it installs 


For Summer 


and Rural Hlomes 


SERVEL ELECTROLUX 


Please send me full particulars of the SERVEI 


e 
oft 


Operates on 


KEROSENE 


For full particulars, fill in 
and mail this coupon. 





Servel (Canada) Limited 
51 King St. West, Toronto, Ont. 


ELECTROLUX 


Gas Kerosene Model Also 


nearest dealer 


Province 





Use Gas for the Four Big Jobs: 


REFRIGERATION .. . COOKING. . HOUSE HEATING... 


. WATER HEATING 


in the pores and crevices of the 
formation. 

In many cases these areas were 
snaken, raised, or twisted by inun- 


dation and earthquake, raised to be- 
come land surfaces, and eroded into 
prehistoric waters. As they settled 
under water again, like deposits were 
formed containing similar fossil-bait 
and organisms which formed another 
layer of gas or oil sand. These alter- 
nate elevations and _ submersions 
through millions of years have piled 
deposit on deposit so that drillers in 
Alberta and Ontario find in the same 
area gas and oil in several deposits 
at different depths. 


Where Gas is Found 


YAS 
on 


and oil, then, are found only 
small portions of the earth's 
surface. Gas sands are usually covered 
by a blanketing caprock layer, and 
underlaid by another impervious 
stratum of the same _ kind. Many 
imes oil is found in the same sand 
with gas, and, almost always, salt 
water. The gas is lightest and col- 
lects in the upper part of the sand; 
the oil in the portion next lower; and 
the salt water, being heaviest, is 
always at the bottom to let drillers, 
widows, and_ speculating orphans 
know when a field is played out. 

Geologists by studying the char- 
acteristics of rock formations are able 


to indicate where gas and oil might 
be found, but drilling is the only 
means of testing their judgment. Cer- 


tain types of sand produce more gas, 
but exactly similar sands often pro- 
duce nothing at all. Gas is present 
only if that cap-shaped dome of im- 
pervious rock is over the field so 
to seal the supply’s escape. 
Fissures, upheavals, and general na- 


as 


tural wear and tear on an earth oc- 
cupied by political cannibals have 
accounted for the escape of much gas 
from normal gas-bearing sands. Only 
a small percentage of likely areas 
contain gas, yet the by-product of 
oil-drilling, as it was once regarded, 
has become the core of a major in- 
dustry simply because a natural gas 
line needs no more than the cus- 


tomers necessary to pay for the cost 
of laying pipe, to reach any city or 
group of industries. 


Gas a “'Folly”’ 


BY 1840, the— project of lighting 

dwellings with gas had been dis- 
missed by Napoleon with “C’est une 
grande folie.” Sir Walter Scott had 
written ‘There is a madman _ pro- 
posing to light London with, what 
do you think? Smoke!” Gas went 
into Toronto in December, 1841. In 


the next decade it was spreading on 
the heat of its own flame from Hali- 
fax to British Columbia. 

Once the gas plants were intro- 
duced, Ontario began to be tapped by 
the inquisitive. The gases in coal 
mines seeped in from the surrounding 
strata of rock, it 


was believed, and 
when coal was found, exploration be- 
gan for gas and oil. Drillers didn’t 
have far to go. They barely got 


beneath the skin of the soil when the 
ticklish Ontario strand gave all. 
Today natural gas 
more than 30,000,000 
feet valued at eleven 


production is 
thousand cubic 
million dollars 


New Brunswick alone’ produced 
600,000 M. cu. ft. from one field at 
Stoney Creek near Moncton, and 
piped it to fifty-six hundred cus- 
tomers in Moncton and_ Hillsboro 


There are thirty-five active gas wells 
in the province, the New Brunswick 
Gas & Oil Co., distributing to the 
Moncton Electricity and Gas Co. Ltd. 

Development of the natural gas 
industry in the Northwest Territories 
at Fort Norman, and in Saskatchewan 
at Lloydminster have resulted in gas 
wells used for power purposes and 
commercial production in the Prairie 
province of a hundred thousand M 
cu. ft. 

The operators actively engaged 
in the Canadian natural gas industry 
at last report had a total capital in- 
vestment of $77,666,568. They em- 
ployed 2,075 people, paid salaries and 
wages totalling $2,456,918, and pro- 
duced most of their gas from Novem- 
ber through the peak months of 
December and January to April, when 
consumption fell from 4,158,389 
thousand cu. ft. to less than half that 
number during the summer months 
The great part of this activity was 
centered in the two provinces of Al- 
berta and Ontario. 


997 


eel 


Ontario is the home of 196 
operating, drilling, and distributing 
firms, the capital of which totals 
nearly $49,059,740, employs 1501 


people and pays two-thirds of all 
wages in the natural gas industry. 
Production in the’ province has 
reached 10,973,125 M. cu. ft., almost 


a third from the Kingsville, Tilbury, 


Declute, and Dover fields of Essex 
county. The Dawn and Oil Springs 
in Lambton County are also large 


producers, as is the Haldimand field 
of Haldimand county. Other produc- 
tion is going on in Kent, Elgin, Nor- 
folk, Lincoln, and Wentworth coun- 
ties. Brant county at Onandaga, and 
Bruce county at Amabel, have 
brought in fields. Welland county 
is another large producer. There are 
wells in the surface drifts at Howard 
and Sarnia, and other private wells. 
Value of $6,583,875 was set on the 
Ontario vield of gas for 1938. Colonel 
R. B. Harkness, Commissioner of Gas 
for Ontario, says in his report: 


Gas in Ontario 


“HE production of gas for the year 
1938 showed an increase of 227 mil- 
lion cubic feet over the previous 
year, due to the increased use of gas 
in industries. Domestic consumption 
shows a considerable increase. The 
source of supply has been augmented 
from the gas field discovered in 
Dereham township in 1936, which 
field has been very considerably de- 
veloped during the past two years 
There was some falling off in the 
supply of gas from the Tilbury and 
Haldimand fields, the first and second 
Ontario fields in point of quality. This 
is to be expected from areas which 
have been producing gas continuously 
for thirty years and over. 
“Of the gas fields, all 
the exception of Dover, Welland, and 
Norfolk show increases; the greatest 
being in the Dawn and Declute fields. 
The former has proven to be a major 
field and latest developments in drill- 
ing indicate that a considerable por- 
tion of it extends under Lake Erie 
It is hoped that another considerable 
area also under Lake Erie but ad- 
joining the Tilbury, Declute, and 
Leamington gas fields will be found 
a productive and substantial reserve 
for the future. 
“The new discovery in Dereham 
township has been extended into Bay- 


those with 


ham township and the number of 
producing wells is now more than 
fourteen. A plant is completed for 


gas purification and at the same time 
a pipeline to market the purified gas 
is being laid. Another inch trans- 
mission line is being laid from the 
centre of this field near Brownsville 
to the town of Ingersoll; in all about 
ten miles. 

“The extension javham town- 
ship's field known the Eden field 
is gratifying though limits appear to 
have been reached to the north, south, 
and west 

“For four consecutive years the 
production of Natural Gas in Ontario 
has 


SIX 


ot 


as 


shown an increase. It has now 
reached a seventeen-year high. The 
increased production is from new 


fields at Declute, Dawn, and Browns- 
ville, which are still in the develop- 
ment stage. The search for new 
supplies goes on with renewed vigor 
Forty-five wells were drilled in the 
Brownsville field in 1937, 39 of them 
being producers which account for 
three-fifths of the new open flow 
this year. The Declute developments 
account for a third. In the Haldimand 
field the 44 new wells account for 
only one per cent. of the new open 
flow. It appears that the develop- 
ment of this old field is nearly com- 
plete. The number of dry holes in 
Haldimand county is 34 per cent. of 
the total this vear, whereas ten years 
ago it was 23.5 . 

“Gas service 
several villages 


has been extended to 
along the pipe line 
from the Dawn field to London A 
second line has been laid into the 
3rownsville field from Aylmer. This 
year a purification plant been 
built at Springfield 
“Greatest activity was 
ville, where an intense 
gram was carried out 
nearly three million 
flow each. The 
the northwest part 
ship, Elgin county, making the third 
distinct gas field for this township, 
the other two being Vienna and Eden 
rhe Vienna 


has 


at Browns- 
drilling pro- 
Wells average 
cubic feet open 
field extends into 
of Bayham town- 


field is now 27 years old 

and nearly exhausted.” 
The eftorts of geologists to locate 
commercial production have created 
a “geological column” used by the 


Ontario Department of Mines to map 
the area of these fields. Huron de- 
posits of black shale, Hamilton beds 
of blue shale and limestone and Onan- 
(Continued on 32) 
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A CONVERSION BURNER 


n Illustrating 
Stewart” gas conversion burner into a former coal heating unit, 


an installation of the modern 
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GAS is stored in these Hortonspheres which is the technical name for high pressure natural gas storage steel tanks. The 


above four spheres hold 1,000,000 cubic feet of natural gas in storage under 50 pounds pressure. 


Of the latest design, 


they take up less room than the old-fashioned tanks, store more gas in less space than any other type. 


Keynote of Gas Manufacturing 
Industry is Efficiency 


PILL the bow! of your Irish clay pipe 

with small chips of bituminous 
coal, paste clay over the top, and place 
the bowl in a bright fire with the 
stem projecting beyond the flame. 
You will see that smoke begins to is- 
sue smartly from the stem. A match 
applied to the end of it will light 
the issuing gas in a clear steady flame. 

At the same time a thin black tar- 


ry liquid oozes from the stem. After 
the volatile gas has ceased to burn, 


you will find remaining in the bowl 
a quantity of char or “coke.” You 
have completed on a small scale the 
identical distillation of coal which, 
at latest figures, produced $41,702,929 
of wealth throughout the Dominion 
in the manufacture of gas, coke, and 
the sale of by-products of gas manu- 
facture. 


Distillation’s Yield 


YOAL is a subject just as black and 
twice as complicated as Dark- 
est Africa. A ton of bituminous, put 
through this destructive distillation at 
1100°F., yields from twelve to fifteen 
hundred pounds of coke. And up to six 
pounds of ammonia gas. Three to four 
gallons of light Eleven thou- 
sand feet of coal gas. Seventy pounds 
of coal tar. 

Etcetera. 

Coke can come from steel furnaces, 
foundries, coke-oven retort carbon, 
and may become domestic fuel in- 
dustrial electrodes, and so on. From 
it may be derived the graphite which 
produces lubricants, carborundum for 
the abrasive wheels of industry, water 


oils. 


gas, producer gas, and calcium car- 
bide. The latter splits like a fire- 
cracker into everything from fertil- 
izer to ammonia, acetylene gas, and 


acetone. 


Coal’s ammoniacal liquor distills to 


the liquid ammonia used in refrig- 
eration, numerous salts, pyridine, and 


the ammonium sulfate used in large 
quantities as fertilizer. 

The light oil splits to become ben- 
zene, toluene, and xylene fractions 
to emerge in your life as dyestuffs, in- 
secticides, photographic developers, 
denaturants, drugs, phenol. The 
heavy naphtha in this fraction goes in- 
to the synthetic resins which form 
radio cabinets, dials, and whole air- 
planes of moulded plastics. Toluene 
can become TNT expiosive, a flavor- 
ing substance, an ant septic, perfume 
and another proliferating etcetera 


Coal Fractions 


YOAL TAR itself 
oil, three fractions of 
lene oil, heavy creosote 


fraciures to light 
naphtha- 
oil, and green 





or anthracene oil in almost equal 
amounts, and to pitch. Soft pitch 
keeps your house waterproof, makes 
road surfaces, and insulates wires. 


Medium pitch goes into paints, roof- 
ing, and protective coatings. Hard 
pitch goes into insulating compounds, 
core compounds. Creosote oil is used 
as a wood preservative against barn- 
acles, termites, and salesmen. If 
you’re a chemist, and playful, you can 
get mothballs, carbazol, salol, lysol, 
bakelite, and probably an autograph 
of Einstein. 


Gas from coai is divisible as coal 


itself. Illuminating gas, fuel gas, 
and cyanogen are fractionated. 
Cyanogen gives Prussian Blue, and 


a number of —ide products. The coal 
burned in your furnace gives off the 
gases through your chimney which 
otherwise are collected and sold to 
you by gas companies in your kitchen 
range. With natural gas the only 
problem is the location and capture 
of the trillions of cubic feet already 
manufactured by nature and stored 
underground. Manufactured gas has 
problems of invention, machinery, 
and development. There are three 
kinds of it; coal gas, carburetted wat- 
er gas, and oil gas, in the modern 
world. 

Different kinds of coal vary great- 
ly with their chemical composition. 
Of anthracite, bituminous, and lignite 
coals, the second is most suitable for 
gas making. Anthracite is a sort of 
natural coke from which the _ vol- 
atile constituents have already been 
driven and lignite is full of large 
amounts of water and oxygen. 

Coal conveyed by rail and water is 
stored at the coke plants by unload- 


ing bridges of webbed steel, cap- 
able of docking four hundred tons 
of coal an hour. Company trains 
transport it from the yard piles to 


the top story of a pulverizing build- 
ing where types of coal are powdered 
and mixed to the necessary chemical 
content as they descend. 


The Coke Ovens 


\ SECOND conveyor charges large 
~™ heat-resistant retorts, or ovens, 
which are kept heated once lit. It 
requires six weeks to reheat an oven 
Temperatures are near 2450° Fahren- 
heit, and iron, clay, and silica linings 
have been used in these ovens. Be- 
cause of its intrinsic heat-resisting 
properties, silica, molded into large 
blocks which are used as bricks, is 
employed to fabricate the retort 
linings. 

After coal is 
orange-hot 


charged into the 
retort a leveling bar is 


GAS is the medium which supplies the heat to toast the corn flakes shown 
roasting in front of the huge ovens of a cereal plant, 


flicked mechanically in and out over 
the newly loaded oven. The open 
end of the retort is closed by an iron 
door and tightly sealed by hand with 
clay to exclude air and retain gas. 
The only outlet from the retort is a 


pipe connected with the collecting 
main. Coal comes in contact with the 
incandescent retort surface, first 


fuses, and then “boils,” and through 
“boiling” gives off gas. After the coal 
has been baked and all the gas thus 
driven off, coke remains. 

Coke oven retorts are assembled in 
groups of three to nine, each group 


built into a brickwork bench lined 
with firebrick. The bench contains 
below its retorts a furnace, and in 


the structure are built intricate pas- 
sages for the flow of hot gases from 
the furnaces, so that the retorts may 
be kept at even temperature. Above 
the series of benches runs the large 
collecting main into which open the 
connecting standpipes from the var- 
ious retorts. The collecting main is 
kept semi-filled with water and tar, 
and the pipes from the retorts pass 
through this side of the main, bend 
over, and dip into the liquid. The gas 
must bubble through this liquid, 
cooling and condensing to leave in 
the liquid its heavier impurities. Af- 
ter leaving this hydraulic main, the 
gas is passed by an exhauster, or 
pump, from the retort to the coolers 
and storage. 

Coke is pushed from the oven to 
carrier cars. As it strikes the air 


the cars burst into malignant flame 
for the seconds necessary to trans- 
port the coke to a water tower, 


where it is quenched in a caterwaul, 
of squeals, hisses, and roars, as steam 
vanishes into the sky. Cooled, it is 
screened and sold by the gas com- 
panies whose trucks are seen on the 
street. 


Various Gases 


YOAL GAS, “carburetted waier gas,” 


and oil gas, are the three gases 
manufactured for distribution. Other 


manufactured gases are used in cer- 
tain industrial processes. Professor 
Thad S. C. Lowe, an aerial research- 
er, experimented in gas in connection 
with balloon experiments before the 
turn of the century, and built a 
water gas plant to manufacture il- 
luminating gas. “Water gas” is a 
misnomer. To distinguish it from coal 
gas, engineers called it “carbureted 
water gas” because it is made by pass- 
ing steam through incandescent hot 
coke or anthracite and adding oil 
gas to enrich or carburet the water 
gas thus produced 

Lowe’s process (he died in 1913) 
manufactures carbureted water gas 
in three large upright cylinders side 
by side. Each is lined with firebrick 
and connected so that there is a 
continuous passage for the gas from 
the generator through the carbureto1 
and superheater to the purification 
apparatus. In addition to the fire- 
brick lining, the carburetor and 
superheater are filled with firebrick, 
placed crisscross, forming a honey- 
comb which breaks up the gas into 
small streams in its passage. 

Final connection from the super- 
heater to the purification apparatus 


is closed, and a waste connection 


to the atmosphere opened. Coke, 
anthracite, or bituminous coal is 
ignited in the generator and air is 
blown through the mass until it 


reaches the proper temperature fol 
gas making. The hot gas from the 
burning fuel in the generator passes 
into and, mixed with air, burns 
through the honeycombs of the car- 
buretor and superheater, so that the 
bricks in these cnambers are heated 
to a dull cherry color 


Gas Purification 


YOR gas making the waste connec- 

tion is closed, the air blast shut 
off, and the connection to the purifi- 
cation equipment opened, Steam is 
turned into the generator, The steam, 
passing through the blazing fuel in 
the generator reduces its temperature 
and, after about four minutes of 
gas making, the fire is cooled to the 
point where the reaction does not 
take place. Steam is turned off, and 
the air turned in until the whole 
apparatus is brought to the initial 
temperature and the cycle repeated 

As steam passes through the hot 
fuel it reacts chemically to produce 
carbon monoxide and hydrogen, which 
pass into the top of the carburetor 
The mixture of these two gases is 
called “blue” water gas, Heating val- 
ue of the blue gas is intensified by 


mixing it with a gas of high heating 
value derived from gasified oil. (Oil 
is sprayed into the top of the carbur- 
etor. As it passes through the honey- 
comb of hot bricks it is broken up 
into gases. This oil gas mixes 
with the blue gas and by contact 
with the fired surfaces of the super- 
heater is “fixed” into a permanent 
gas.) 

Oil gas is produced in much the 
same way. Oil gas can be produced 
in three-quarters of an hour and 
is useful to augment peak loads. In 
a chamber heated within or without, 
oil is sprayed to be gasified by con- 
tact with the heated surfaces. 

These three gases, together 
natural gas, are mixed in various 
combinations for home and factory 
distribution. The completed descrip- 
tion of production brings us to the 
process of removing gas impurities, 
which is much the same for all meth- 
ods. 


with 


Treatment Continues 


BRIEFLY we have described the 
initial cooling of the gas, which 
removes some of the heavier impur- 
ities. A condenser further reduces 
the temperature, extracts the re- 
maining heat and condenses. the 
heavy tar and vapors in the gas 
The lighter tar is next removed 
by means of a tar extractor or elec- 
trical precipitator. In coal gas manu- 
facture the gas is then passed upward 


through a cylindrical metal tower 
filled with wooden grids. Water and 
gas are brought together and the 


ammonium compounds and ammonia 
absorbed, with some of the hydrogen 
sulphide. The ammoniacal liquid 
drops to the bottom of the tower and 
is drainea off while the cleaned gas 
is passed off at the top. This appar- 
atus is a “scrubber,” 

remaining hydrogen sulphide is re- 
moved by forcing the gas through 
purifiers, large cement pillboxes 
equipped with a mixture of wood 
shavings and iron rust. The shavings 


keep the iron oxide so porous that 
gas is continually passing through 
it. The H.S unites chemically with 


the oxide to produce iron sulphide, 
a solid which remains in the purify- 
ing box as the gas passes on. The 
oxide in time reaches a_ condition 
Where practically all of it has been 
changed to sulphide. A box contain- 


(Continued on Page 34) 
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All this spun glass for insulation 








""Super-Speed Low-Temperature” 
Oven Burner 
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If Gas is Available 
Don’t overlook this 
Perfect Means of Heating 


THOUSANDS sold in a SEASON. This 
wonderful record is the outcome of a 
thorough test of efficiency by the Largest 
Gas Companies in the Dominion. Their 
expert advice is the consumer’s guarantee 
of satisfaction and low cost. 





“GOODCHEER” GAS-FIRED 
WARM AIR FURNACES 


For Homes, Public Buildings, 
Churches, Schools and Factories 
AIR-CONDITIONING with Gas 


Heat has many advantages 
any other class of fuel. 


,OODCHEER” GAS FURNACE 
was the choice for the Largest Gas 
Heated Church Installation in 
Canada in the Past Season. THEI 
VARIETY OF STYLES far exceeds 
all others. 


over 





x 


“GOODCHEER” GAS BURNERS 


Are Designed for Converting All Types of Hot é&. 8 
Water and Steam Boilers and Warm Air : 
Furnaces to perfect Gas 
Equipment. 


GAS HEAT IS DEPENDABLE. 


With the Gas connected the fuel 
supply is continuous, and the tem- 
perature uniform. AUTOMATIC 
CONTROLS are simple in con- 
struction and assure perfect safety 





Heating 


Write for Special Literature 


The James Stewart Manufacturing Co. Limited 
WINNIPEG, MAN. FACTORY: WOODSTOCK, ONTARIO 
BUILDERS OF HEATING EQUIPMENT SINCE 1845 


MOFFAT 


GAS RANGES 











THE “COMMODORE” (Illustrated above)—For those who demand finest gas 

cooking features. This De Luxe model with modern one-piece ‘‘turret’’ top 

has ‘‘Insta-Flame’’ automatic lighting for cooking top, oven and broiler. No 
matches. No bother 


Some years ago, the gas industry laid down 22 
strict specifications for “the perfect gas range”’ 
Since then, thousands of dollars have been spent 
in research towards achieving that perfection. 


Today, the Moffat Roper ‘’C.P."’ (Certified Perform- 
ance) Gas Range is a demonstration of the result 
It gives you “Cooking Perfection’. In smart 
appearance, cleanliness, speed, economy and 
convenience, it is a dream that must be seen to 


be believed 


You are invited to see the new Moffat Roper ‘'C.P 
Gas Range at your dealer's, and to learn how easy it 
is to own the Moffat Model that suits your needs 


Produced in Canada by 


MOFFATS LIMITED 


WESTON, ONT., CANADA 


Extra capacity broiler — 2%5°/. 
faster. 
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MODERN GAS APPLIANCES 





THE BEACH LADY VICTORIA has an enamelled thrift top, 


heavily-insulated 


generous-sized, 
ven with heat control, and a safety-locking valve, a pull-out, 
drop-front broiler with a smokeless rack, a hinged top cover, bottom toe space 
and loose grip door handles 


Natural Gas Basis of 
Great Industry 


se Sha ea stones, Bass Island grey to buff 
ee lolomites, and Salina dolomite, shale, 


Thorold sandstones, Cabot Head red, 
grey and green shales, Manitoulin 
dolomitic shale, and Whirlpool fine 
white sandstone. All of these help 
the geologist to guess more nearly the 
presence of gas-bearing sands. Below 
is a typical drilling report: 


UNION GAS CO. OF CANADA, LTD. 





g sits grey i buff lime- salt, and anhydrites occur in the Sil- McCallum No. 1, lot 10, S. %, con. 
S t Devonia urian geological period with Guelph- XII, Chatham tp. 
I i ind sand. Lockport crystalline brown and grey Completed March 9, 1937. 

troit R grey and brown lime- lolomite, Rochester grey shaly Producing gas well. 













REAL HOT WATER 
SERVICE 


... at Low Cost 


@ When you own a Whitehead 
Automatic Gas Water Heater you have a 
gas heater that offers every advantage. 
The Whitehead is : 


1 FULLY AUTOMATIC 


There’s nothing to turn on or off. 
itself by thermostatic control. 


2 ECONOMICAL 


Rockwool insulation prevents escape of heat, 
conserves gas. Construction design ensures 
minimum use of fuel. 


LARGE HOT WATER SUPPLY 


An ample, constant supply of hot water is 
always available because of its fast recovery 


action. 
The Whitehead storage tank is of silvery, rust- 


less “Monel”. It provides crystal-clear hot 
water and guarantees long, leak-proof life. 


RUSTLESS ““MONEL” TANK 


GUARANTEED FOR 20 YEARS 


“Monel” is a silvery alloy composed of two-thirds 
Nickel and one-third copper. It is unique in that it 
is positively immune to rust. It is a solid metal 
clear through, with no covering to chip or crack 
off, and is as strong as steel. For over 25 years, 
“Monel” has proven its corrosion-resisting qualities 
on the toughest industrial jobs on the continent. 








It lights 




















See your plumber or gas company now about a 
Whitehead Hot Water Heater with “Monel” tank, 
or write for illustrated folder. 





Made at Port Colborne, Ont., by 


Whitehead Metal Products Co. 
of Canada, Limited 


A Subsidiary of 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL 
COMPANY OF CANADA, LIMITED 


25 KING STREET WEST, TORONTO 
& 


The WHITEHEAD 


Gas Water Heater 












HOUSEWIFE’S VIEW of the 1939 Servel Electrolux gas refrigerator. 


dolomite, Clinton dolomite, Grimsby- Rock pressure: 750 Ibs. 


Thickness, 

Formation ft. 
DSUIPEACE  iok.6 So 
BUBOK SUG S56 5. 6i5s:5 190 
Lime and shale 173 
CAP OU ING oy 55a fore lacae xs a 107 
Brown lime aay 90 
Grey and brown lime . 165 
Sharp grey lime ..... ; 90 
Brown and grey lime .... 115 
Blue-grey lime .......... 30 
BET HIE og dis baie 15 
Blue lime and gypsum .. 20 
BOOWR IMG oo 55ers es ‘ 15 
Blue lime and gypsum ... 5 
Re RNIN og ns ease os awe 110 
Brown, grey and blue lime 245 
BSPOWN PIMC oo oi. os 5k sie 0% : 45 
Grey lime .. iets 110 
Brown and grey lime . 130 
Grey lime . rt 
Blue shale .. 6 

Total depth . 1,833 


Gas at 1,438, 1,448, and 1,455 feet. 

Show of gas at 1,428 feet. 

Show of oil at 1,675 feet. 

Fresh water at 55 feet; sulphur water 
at 507 and 590 feet; salt water at 
1,670 to 1,805 feet. 


Colonel Harkness reports the Dec- 
lute field well outlined to the east 
and west. It may extend to the 
north, though dry holes and small 
wells in that direction indicate limits. 
To the south the field undoubtedly 
extends beneath the waters of Lake 
Erie. This field has proved a major 
one. Though small in area, the wells 
are very large in open flow. The 
Brownsville discovery has also en- 
couraged drilling over a wide area. 

Welland is giving some attention 
to its field after a period of many 
years when no wells were drilled. 


Drilling on Increase 


[HIS exploratory drilling is on the 

increase. Great tracts of land 
have been leased as new territories 
in Southern Ontario. That carried 
out in Chatham township is show- 
ing considerable success after a num- 
ber of dry holes. Success at Browns- 
ville encourages drilling at East 
Nissouri, North Dorchester, Bayham, 
and Malahide townships, where new 
fields are being sought in the Guelph 
formation. 

Drilling rigs used solely in the 
search for Ontario’s natural gas num- 
ber 65. One hundred and forty-four 
producing wells were brought in, 
totalling 226,665 feet against 269,916 
in the preceding year. Drilling con- 
tractors, who do all the drilling in 
Ontario, had an investment of $352,- 


145, employed 180 men, and paid 
$133,519 in wages. 
Alberta production at last report 


increased nearly nine per cent. to a 
total of 17,407,820 M. cu. ft., con- 
sumed for industrial use and domestic 
purposes. This figure does not take 
into account the waste gas burned at 
the Turner Valley field, or the gas 
piped to Bow Island field for storage. 

Turner Valley’s field is thirty-five 
miles southwest of Calgary. It is the 
iargest producing area of natural gas 
in Canada. Approximately 24,000 con- 
sumers in Calgary, Lethbridge and 
the district were served with gas. 
More than ten and a half million 
thousand cubic feet were consumed 
for drilling, lighting, heating, and 
repressuring Bow Island’s wells. 

At Medicine Hat gas consumption 
has increased. There are now more 
than 2,500 customers and the Red- 
cliff field, two miles from the city 
to the west, serves 260 industrial 
consumers. 

Eighty miles southeast of Edmon- 

ton is the Viking field, where twenty- 
two wells supply the city with the 
gas used by 11,000 people. 
The Maple Leaf well in the Fabyan 
field furnishes gas to Wainwright, 
Alberta. At last report there were 
ninety-five wells in the province pro- 
ducing natural gas. 

Firms operating in the natural gas 
industry may be drilling, distribut- 
ing, exploring, or combining al! the 
features of collection, transmission, 
and distribution. As gas sand is 
tapped, it pours to the surface of the 
earth, is valved and sent to a com- 
pressing station, and then piped by 
pumping stations. It advances over 
main lines to the gate regulators and 
measuring stations of various cities. 
Within these gates gas is distributed 
to district regulators, and piped 
thence through the mains to dwellings 
and factories for use. 

Gathering and transmission pipe- 
lines in Canada number 2,775 miles 


FOR EFFICIENCY 
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GURNEY 55-G-3, a compact range built to planned kitchen dimensions, is 
3514, inches long, 26 inches deep, has 5 top burners controlled by Hi-low 
valves, two fully-insulated ovens—one for roasts, one for pastry or light cook- 
ing—a great time saver, and an all-over enamel top when stove is not in use. 


in all; most of it, less six hundred 
miles, in Ontario. For gas distribu- 
tion there are up to 3,000 miles of 
main. The number of consumers 
shows an increase, as does the quan- 
tity used per consumer to 62.8 M. cu. 
ft. Retail rates were constant at 
60c/M. to the 123,527 Ontario users. 
The increase in natural gas’s use 
came about with the development of 
house-heating appliances, automatic 


hot-water heaters, and_ individual 
room heaters. 

The rate structure that was fixed 
for conditions in 1921 stated that 
rates should increase directly with 
consumption. At present it is the 
reverse—rates decrease as consump- 
tion increases. Greater use of gas has 
been encouraged and industrial uses 
have multiplied with the general 
revival of industry. 


Magic Caves of Ice 


BEGINNING way back in the days 

of the cave man who preserved 
his “kill” in some cool crevice in his 
rocky habitation and continuing right 
up to the present day of the modern 
kitchen with its up-to-date automatic 
refrigerator, the age-long history of 
refrigeration will be told at the New 
York World’s Fair of 1939 in an ex- 
hibit to be known as the “Magic Caves 
of Ice.” This exhibit, sponsored by 
Servel Inc., will be staged in the main 
exhibition hall of the gas industry’s 
“Court of Flame” building, according 
to plans made public recently. 

The “Magic Caves of Ice” exhibit 
has been so planned that visitors to 
the Fair will feel that they are actual 
witnesses of the progress in refrigera- 
tion that has taken place during the 
ages. The lighting will be so arranged 
that the first effect will be that of 
dimness, but soon the visitor, as he 
proceeds, will find an opening in the 
cavern walls which will disclose the 
midnight sky brilliant with stars. 
Further on he will behold the Aurora 
Borealis in all its splendor throwing 
its mysterious luminous glow over the 
frozen Arctic regions in the fore- 
ground. Other scenes will include 
two frozen lakes and a frozen water- 
fall. 

Ten dioramas will constitute an 
important feature of the exhibit. The 
series will begin with the cave man 
and his “Kill” which he placed in the 
deep recesses of his cave where cool 
currents of air kept food from spoil- 
ing for a short time; then Cleopatra’s 
wine bearers will be shown, where 
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Beach 
Lady Victoria 
Gas Range 


From coast to coast throughout Canada BEACH 
Gas Ranges enjoy an enviable reputation for their 
and Ability in 
highly efficient service for which they are designed. 
The purchase of a BEACH Gas Range is an in- 
vestment that will not only pay tremendous divi- 
dends in satisfaction but an investment that re- 
flects sound judgment in making choice. 


Beauty, Quality 


The new BEACH “Lady Line” 
modern streamline beauty possess all those features 
assure greater cooking convenience 


which truly 
and efficiency. 


Only users of 


year to year 


Manufactured b y 


BEACH 


OTTAWA 


BEACH 
appreciate just why BEACH Ranges have been 
recognized as leaders so many years and why the 
demand for BEACH is continually increasing from 


UND, 
- CANADA 


Branches — Winnipeg - Calgary - Vancouver 


films of ice formed by the desert 
night winds were used to cool the 
beverages and other delicacies served 
by Egypt’s glamorous queen; the 
Roman emperor Caligula’s barge, re- 
cently dug up by archaeologists from 
the bottom of an Italian lake, with 
slaves bringing ice and snow from 
the far-off Apennines will be the 
next scene; further along in history, 
a “well-house” of the Pilgrims in 
Massachusetts, will show the partial 
protection of food in those days; a 
scene showing the harvesting of ice 


in Winter will illustrate an early 
phase of refrigeration in the 19th 
Century, and then there will be a 


dramatization of a famous Gibson 
drawing entitled “The Gibson Girl and 
the Ice Man.” ‘This will show how the 
girl hated the “messiness” of the old- 
fashioned ice box. 

The beginnings of electrical refri- 
geration are shown in a scene where 
an early electrically-operated — re- 
frigerator manufactured by Servel, 
Inc., a pioneer in automatic refrigera- 
tion, has the motor in the basement 
of the dwelling. Diorama No. 8, will 
show the all-gas kitchen of today, with 
its 1939 Servel Electrolux as an inte- 
gral part of its furnishings; a farm 
kitchen, furnished with the kerosene- 
operated Servel Electrolux, is the sub- 
ject of Diorama No. 9. The final 
scene is a gas company salesroom in 
which a prospective customer is being 
told by a salesman of the merits of 
the gas. refrigerator models” on 
display. 
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THE CLARE TAPPAN features a “visualite” oven with glass window in the . [FAT ; . ¢ 
q door, oven heat control, warming and storage wehastedaate, an electrically- io ag ing el ROPER C. P. - —— ny ia erg aeatires a gee 
lighted fully-insulated Flexo speed oven with a low temperature burner. — McCLARY MODEL 25 DELUXE, a modern gas stove that among its many ee ee a ee ee ee ee ae 
wh A “Le cL “9 : b u } time cooking chart on door, tailored heat—unlimited heat or simmering selec 
features displays a porcelain enamelled cooking top and background in one tion—turret top. This range embodies all C. P. required features 
e e e piece, automatic lighter, ““Visi-Therm’”’, oven heat control, a porcelain enamelled 
Automatic Refri eration oven with pull-out racks, a pull-out broiler with a smokeless grid. It is avail- it re : ; 
able in two colours: white or ivory. and cold storage plants to create a ation engineers for two or three 
al F refrigerator that could be used in the decades. Fanciful as it seemed, young 
PHE scientific era cf refrigeration is still the basis of most of the artifi- the production of artificial ice more were placed on the market. home. — von Platen and Munter found that a 
ed begins with the experiments of cial ice manufactured in America. The than a century ago. Other American An automatic household refriger- Even in the later pioneering period — tiny gas flame applied to a solution of 
at é one of the greatest figures in modern first Carre ice-making apparatus pioneers in the development of ma- ator is after all nothing but a cold before the development of the fami- ammonia and water was all that was 
th physics and chemistry, namely, Mich- arrived in the United States from chines for making ice are Dr. John storage plant in miniature. It is even iar automatic refrigerator of today, needed to cause cold. This discover 
he ael Faraday, who succeeded a little France in 1863, during the Civil War, Gorrie and Professor A. C. Twining of more than that. It is an ice-making ‘efrigeration experts had long been came after many trials and discou 
p- more than a century ago in condens- having run the blockade of New Yale. plant on a small scale, when it is familiar with the so-called “absorp- agements. For their achievement 
as ing ammonia gas to a liquid, which Orleans. Many refrigeration engineers had _ considered that producing ice-cubes is tion system” of refrigeration which however, the young inventors not 
= by its subsequent expansion becomes _Meanwhile, several American in- been studying the possibility cf de- no small part of the function of a mg aero ae yp ge werk only had honors heaped upon them 
é intensely cold. ventors had been working on the de- veloping a household refrigerator modern refrigerator. In other words, eee eee oe an ee ete put gained riches for originating th: 
Faraday’s immediate successors Velopment of ice-making machines, which would utilize the same prin- one of the principal steps in the evo- es ri daroteles a : Servel Electrol Refrigers noted 
‘ were the celebrated Carre brothers, one of these, Jacob Perkins of Massa- ciples as those used in the t i luti ee Rigee tae ia But it remained for the two Swed- ~€TVvs zlec rolux te rigerator, n ted 
ee 4 ae ae , 1 great ice ution of household refrigeration was  jsh students, Baltzar von Platen and for its permanent silence, long life 
two Frenchmen who developed a _ chusettes having received honors for manufacturing plants in the days be- the adaptation of the scientific ¢ :. Nun: 
principle of artificial ice-making that utilizing the compression method in fore the firs onal ore ae apté n he scientific Carl G. Nunters, to make a discovery and economy of operation because its 
ore e first household refrigerators methods used in the big ice-making that had eluded the foremost refriger- freezing system has no moving parts 
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- AS heating is the modern method for modern folks! GAS SAVES YOU MONEY! 
e 
> . . . . 
ri- Gas — and gas alone — is fully automatic. You simply light the H 's Wh 
re _ c - eres y ° 
“ pilot in the Fall and set the thermostat. That's the only attention 
a- that gas heat requires. No fuel to check, order or store — no NO unnecessary cleaning of rugs and draperies 
nt f di d ‘cht h link Bid NO extra house-cleaning costs 
- urnace ten ing day or nig — no asn or Clinker removal. n NO mechanical repairs 
le- z 


because gas heat is clean heat, all extra cleaning drudgery is 


2 eliminated! 

ib- 

- & With clean, healthful gas heat, there is only one bill to pay — 
a 


NO furnace repairs and replacements 
NO frequent decorating costs 

NO removal of ashes 

NO frequent winter colds 





ng the fuel bill. And that’s far less than you imagine — the new 
radically lower house heating rate has come into effect. TIME FOR A NEW FURNACE? 
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— If you need a new furnace — or are building a new home — let BUILDING A NEW HOME? 
us tell you about the new Gas Furnace. If your present furnace is 
in good shape we can quickly change it to a gas-burning unit Then you should buy the 


with the new Gas Conversion Burner. Don’t let another week go 
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" . A small deposit — and 
° ° 4 Pp 
by without finding out all the facts! GAS FU RN AC _ ct ae dake Saks ons 
heating system installed 
FACTS ABOUT THE NOW — GAS IS INEXPENSIVE now — with no further 
TRUE ECONOMY OF GAS! Most important, the cost of gas for home-heating has for Hot Water, Steam, or payment on your gas 
With gas the fuel is piped directly to your heating been greatly reduced. Now, the average family will Warm Air Heatin conversion burner or 
’ plant. It is all usable fuel, all heat, bringing no dust — find gas the most satisfactory, the simplest and the g new gas furnace until 
leaving none. most healthful fuel. Investigate now. September. 
Gas heating equipment requires fewer moving parts — 
less wear. It is extremely simple in construction — no JUDGE FOR YOURSELF ! 
licated burner, feed mechanism, motors or pumps ; 
Gas Sea pert requires by far i. te The value of gas heating cannot be ignored. You owe The New Gas Furnace 
, amount of service. it to your family to know the facts — definite points == = = SSS a= Don't equip a new residence - 
Gas, the uniform, constant heat, automatically con relating to the cost of heating your own home z= — = —— or buy a new furnace for your 
’ = = = = = = sen C i ] ro ind 
trolled, prevents unhealthful varying temperature. iiaiie talaing ts Maes dal @ Medion semper wil (fay) = = present home until Y u find 
With gas heat, there are no “hidden costs” — you Bs a , == - out what gas heating really 
purchase fuel only. That's why gas is actually less call— without obligation. Or if you wish, mail the : would mean for your own fam 
expensive. coupon in the right-hand column so that we may send gy 0 ily. We offer the most modern 
AND. MOST IMPORTANT, THE NEW LOWER HOUSE the story of a Toronto home which may be just like gas heating equipment available 
HEATING RATE SAVES DOLLARS EVERY MONTH your own. Then — JUDGE FOR YOURSELF |! on the continent — scientifically 
; designed to provide the most 
satisfactory heating at low cost 
Is Your Furnace Reasonably New ? 
. . . then all you need is a CONVERSION BURNER 7 
5 Whether you now heat with steam, vapor, hot cool off Thus equipped, your furnace-tending ao a \ ee ; 
water or warm air, there is a correct size and type days are over for good Clip 7 his 
of Conversion Burner to fit your particular needs Ask one of our heating experts to call at your ’ oa ’ 
Your present furnace can be converted to a fully house NOW—entirely without obligation, of course Coupon Today ° 
automatic system in a few hours x > 
The change-over is so simple that it can be done ae - Pr gat 
' a ae z= in less time than it takes the house to eeneses- __~sseucuese ° 
See the S ; . 
. a @ Send me the entertain D » = 
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GAS supplies the heat conducting 





necessary in many laboratory experiments. 

The Bunsen rner in the above picture is a simple medium of producing heat, 

equires no auxiliary air supply, and is capable of generating heat up to 1,000 
B.T.U’s per hour. 


The Biography of 
a Blue Flame 


Pe ation to admire the combined dis- 
nee and art.” The gold 
l’s presentation to Murdoch made 





























é S g y i i 
\ S sig g ig it impression 
f th 3 First to advocate the for tion of 
Fra ~ and \ gas company for the distr tion of 
I 1 gold 1 from aé single central source 
ia S vas Frederic Albert Winzer of Znaym 

i i ‘ 1 n Moravia. He anglicized his name 
1 Es S S i W moved to England in 1803, 
it t t 1 ses of Phillips took out a patent for the manufac- 
& | t Mar ster Jing Mat t f gas and coke, and raised £50,- 
' VA W t 1 the National Light & 
. ises S Te ( The money went into 
S s is x} nents and exhibitions. His com- 

x S W ny a 1 a natura leat 
S ing f lildings is By 1809 he was applying to Par- 
grea ur \ f iment for a second charter—an Act 
le S S g S gaslight t ncorporate i London & West- 
‘ < Ss as nov minster Chartered Gas Light & Coke 
S g ! gha s i lurdoch ‘laiming that 
Ha to I rit of invention entitled him to 
s is f were granted, op- 
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“Is that roast done ?”’ 


that pie ready to come out?” 


THE OVEN THAT LETS YOu 
SEE WHAT YOU'RE DOING! 


“Should I peek at that cake?” 


SATURDAY 


posed the charter, and it was refused 
because of the extravagant claims by 
Winsor for gas. 

(After Murdoch had blazed the way, 
the press had given wide publicity to 
gas manufacture. In France Phillippe 
Lebon conducted successful experi- 
ments, and it was Lebon’s work which 
had drawn the attention of Winsor 
to gas, and to Murdoch's priority of 
claim. Winsor was bound he would 
promote _ it He journeyed from 
Frankfort to Paris, thence to London, 
and the clash of temperaments and 
tastes.) 


Gas for Heating 


\VINSOR claimed that gas could be 

used for heating as well as light- 
ing, and would result in a_ three- 
fourths saving in the construction of 
buildings due to the elimination of 
chimneys, stoves, and the equipment 
necessary to burn other fuels. ‘‘Nay,” 
he remarked in one of his pamphlets, 


“it will appear almost incredible to 
assert that the same table, desk, or 
sideboard which furnished a_ light 
or flame, will serve to warm my 
room, and even dress my victuals in 
case of need; and by the mere turn- 
ing of a cock or uncorking of a tiny 
tube!” 

He was a versatile and persistent 
public relations counsel Not. satis- 
fied with prose, he courted the mod- 
ern-minded jitterbugs of old England 
thus: 

“Must Britons be condemned _§for- 
ever to wallow 

In filthy soot, noxious smoke, train 
oil, and tallow 

And their poisonous fumes for ever 
to swallow? 

For with sparky soots, snuffs, and 

Vapors, men have constant strife: 
Those that aren't burned to death, 


ire smothered during life.” 

He was the man ridiculed by Sir 
Walter Scott and Napoleon. Yet in 
1810 Winsor and his were 
again making application to Parlia- 
ment, and although they met opposi- 
tion, an Act was passed granting the 
company a Royal Charter for 1812. 
Winsor’s operations than 
successful at first. 

By 1815 his company 
three manufacturing 
teen miles of street mains. This pro- 
gress was due to Winsor’s luck in 
engaging one Samuel Clegg, who had 
been a mechanic with Boulton and 
Watt, and worked as an assistant to 
Murdoch in most of his experi- 
ments at Birmingham Clegg was 
a man of great ability, improved the 
process, and more than any other, 
was responsible for the establishment 
of public gas supply as an industry. 


associates 


were less 


had installed 
plants and fif- 


gas 


Clegg, the Inventor 
J{VERYTHING needed had to be 


“specially designed, and Clegg pro- 
duced or invented many of the in- 
ventions essential to gas-making ap- 





paratus. He invented the wet lime 
purifier, the hydraulic main, the first 
consumers’ gas meter, ‘he first ro- 
tary retort. To satisfy the insurance 
companies he invented a wet meter 
With a revolving drum, and a self- 
closing burner which shut off gas 
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There’s no need to guess or 


wonder when your baking is done in the Visualite Oven. 
Che food is plainly in sight from start to finish . . 
oven lights up at the touch of a switch! This sensational 


. and the 


range is just one of the many new Clare-Tappan and Clare- 


Jewel models 





CGA-Approved, with open and closed 
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whenever the flame became acci- 
dentally extinguished. 

He also constructed the first cylin- 
drical collapsing gasometer, or gas 
holder. These huge scaffolded drums 
are seen in every city, and grow or 
decrease in size with the pressure 
of gas inside them. Sir Humphrey 
Davey, skeptical of their size, asked 
sarcastically whether it was intended 
to take the dome off St. Paul’s 
Cathedral for a gas holder. Clegg 
replied that he hoped to see the day 
when they would not be smaller. Be- 
fore his death in 1861 holders of 200 
feet in diameter had been constructed. 
The dome of St. Paul’s is 145 feet 
in diameter. 

Despite ridicule Winsor and Clegg 
continued their task of getting the 
support of a large and _ influential 
body of his company’s shareholders, 
and the first public lighting of streets 
took place in Pall Mall in London in 


1807. It was the spectacular in Win- 
sor’s feat of lighting with gas the 
Westminster Bridge which caught 
people’s fancy and accustomed the 
largest city in the world to its new 
bright nights 


Other companies were soon organ- 
ized. In Baltimore gas was used dur- 
ing the year 1816. Paris employed it 
four years later. Philadelphia used 


it in streets and public buildings. The 
first place in Canada to which gas 
was introduced was Montreal. Albert 
Furniss set up a works there in 1840. 
Gas was first supplied in Toronto on 
December 19th, 1841, by the same man 


from a company under the name of 
“City of Toronto Gas, Light & Water 
Ce,” 

Halifax had it by 1843, Quebec in 
1849. Kingston mains were laid in 
1850, Hamilton’s by 1851, and Brock- 
ville’s in 1853. 

William Murdoch is not entirely 
forgotten. On one occasion, desiring 


to stop the flow of gas burning from 
an open tube, he picked up his wife’s 
thimble and clapped it over the flame. 
Her needles had pierced the thimble 
in many places, and the gas poured 
through these holes in smaller volume 
to contact air in greater proportion. 
The improvement in combustion re- 
sulted in much better light. This in- 
cident originated the “gas tip” still 
in general use 


Gas Uses Multiply 


Manufactured gas is not limited by 


geography, and the passage of time 
saw its uses multiply. Natural gas 
did not impress the captains of van- 


ished industry as a commercial bon- 
anza’ until a natural gas well was 


brought in at Fredonia, N.Y. in 1821. 
Its discovery was odd. A young lady 
had dropped a lighted lantern on the 


ground and set fire to the porous 
bare earth. A large tin barrel was 
thrown over the drilled well to hold 


the pressure, and gas was had from 
a shaft less than thirty feet deep. 
Fredonia was lighted from this well 
for the visit of the Marquis de La- 
fayette. Years later, John Criswell, 
in drilling a salt well near Centerville, 
Penn., struck natural gas at 700 feet. 
This fuel was burned under his evap- 
orating pans in the manufacture of 
sait, and these two instances of the 
use of gas for commercial and indus- 
trial purposes broke precedent and 
prejudice. With mining fields so near, 
natural gas had been wasted. In some 
towns it was so cheap that the light- 
ing councils let it burn all day rathe1 
than go to the expense of hiring a 
man to turn it off in the morning and 
relight it at night 

Several improvements came along 
which gave impetus to the spread of 
natural and manufactured gas. 
Wilhelm von Bunsen 
blue flame gas burner 
in use today—-burning gas with an 
economical, intensely hot yet smoke- 
flame. Carl Auer, a student of 
3unsen’s at Heidelberg in Germany, 
made the discovery of the incandes- 
cent mantle for which he was given 
the title “von Welsbach.” The mantle 
is used today wherever illumina- 
tion is used. 


Robert 
invented the 
which is still 


less 


gas 


It was the perfection of 
tric light which really 
gas industry toward 
tion as one of the largest industrial 
ventures. With the introduction of 
electricity for lighting, gas pioneers 
devoted their products to industrial 
markets, cooking appliances for home, 
hotel, and restaurant, refrigeration, 
and the wide application of gas for 
heating in thousands of industrial 
processes. 


the 
started 
its present posi- 


elec- 


the 


Gas Manufacture 


(Continued from Page 31) 


ing such an exhausted 
opened and exposed to 
sulphur in the mixture is freed from 
the iron, combines with the oxygen 
in air, and iron oxide is again formed 
The material is ready for use once 
more 

A liquid purification process is used 
in some Canadian plants 
through liquid sprays containing 
sodium carbonate This combines 
with the hydrogen sulphide in a solu- 
tion of sodium hydro-sulpnide and 
sodium bicarbonate. Large quanti- 
ties of air blown through the solution 
reverses chemical activity and re- 
news the activity of the solution when 
it is exhausted 


mixture is 
the air. The 


Gas is passed 


Gas Storage 


PURE GAS, ready for 
through the 
which measured 
and is stored in 
sent to you 
tight, thick steel 
withstanding heavy 


use is passed 
plant meter 
the amounts made, 
gas holders to be 
holders are either 
vessels capable of 
pressure, or wat- 


large 


Gas 


er-sealed holders which are simply 
huge steel cups inverted in a tank 
of water. Two pipes, one for gas 


entry and the other for removal, proj- 
ect above the surface of the water 
The cup floats in the water because 
of the pressure of gas inside. If 
the rate of withdrawal of gas is 
greater than the rate of manufac- 
ture, the cup gradually sinks; if less, 
it rises 

A third type of polygonal holder is 
waterless. A tight steel piston inside 
these tanks floats on top of the gas, 
rising and falling as the amount var- 
ies. Holders are as large in storage 
capacity as twenty million cubic feet 


By-product coke plants are used 
as gas producers by the Mont- 
real Coke & Manufacturing Co. 
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GAS will flow through the 10-inch transmission line which workmen are here 
laying down a slope approaching a river crossing. 


(Montreal Light, Heat & Power Con- 
solidated), Algoma Steel Corpora- 


tion Ltd. (Great Northern Gas Co. 
Ltd.), United Gas & Fuel Co. (Ham- 


ilton By-Product Coke Ovens Ltd.), 
Ottawa Gas Co., Winnipeg Electric 
Co., and B.C. Electric Power & Gas 
Co., of Vancouver. The Steel Com- 
pany of Canada at Hamilton, and the 
Dominion Steel & Coal Company at 
Sydney, Nova Scotia, are both very 
large producers of coke who do not 
distribute 


gas for domestic or com- 

mercial purposes. 
Old type beehive ovens are used 
by the International Coal & Coke 
Co., of Coleman, Alberta, and the 


Crow’s Nest Pass Coal Co., of Michel, 
BL. 

Retort coal gas and carbureted wat- 
er gas form the largest quantity of gas 
distributed for home, industrial, and 
city use. Halifax, St. John, Sher- 
brooke, P.Q., Barrie, Guelph, Brock- 
ville, Cobourg, and Oshawa, Ontario, 
all use one or the other. The Consum- 
ers Gas Co. of Toronto uses both. 
Other Ontario municipalities are us- 


ing gas; Peterborough, Port Hope, 
Kingston, Kitchener, Owen Sound 
and Stratford all do. Brandon, in 
Manitoba, and the cities of Victoria 
and Nelson in British Columbia are 
also producers. 


Record Production 


»EPORTS by the Department ot 
Trade and Commerce _ indicate 
that the last year for which Canadian 
production is known, was one. of 
record-breaking amounts. Production 


from coke and gas plants during 
1937 was an all-time high at $41,- 


702,929, which exceeded by 442% the 
1929 figure. The total is composed 
of 2,570,385 tons of coke with a value 
of $18,466,068; 46,131,322 M cu. ft. 
of gas valued at $19,922,809, and othe: 
products worth $3,314,052. 


Seventeen of the thirty coke and 
gas works are located in Ontario. 
Throughout Canada there are eight 


by-product plants, two beehive plants, 
and twenty installations for making 
retort coal and water gas. In addition 
to these manufacturers, three gas 
distributing companies exist, one in 
Quebec and two in Ontario. These 
companies purchase coke oven gas 
from the producers and distribute it 


for house use. 
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Coke from gas retorts, by-product 
ovens, and beehive ovens was sold 
for dometic use in amounts. of 
974,274 tons. The metallurgical works 
making steel and pig iron used 892,- 
609 tons in their own company ser- 
vice. Used in the producing coke 
plants for fuel or for making water 
gas were 245,393 tons. More than 
half a million tons were sold for 
other uses, and demand was so great 
that 39,000 of them came from pre- 
vious coke stocks. 


A Large Market 


PRODUCTION of manufactured gas 

was made up of 38,790,787 M cu. 
ft. in by-product ovens, and 7,218,846 
M cu. ft. from gas plants. Sales of 
gas by the producers totaled 15,289,- 
$39 M cubic feet, of which 8,700,475 M 
were from by-product ovens and 6,- 
589,364 from gas works. Most of the 
remaining gas was used as fuel in 
the producing plants or their assoc- 
iated metallurgical plants. In addi- 
tion 52,209 M cubic feet of Pintsch 
oil gas for lighting railway cars was 
made by eight small Canadian 





plants, and 5,779,059 M cubic feet 
of still gas was recovered at petrol- 
eum refineries There was some 
blast furnace and producer gas re- 


covery for which no records are avail- 


able, but this covers the location, 
amounts, and types of gas_ thor- 
oughly. 

The size of the market can be 
gauged by the number of custom- 
ers this industry has. Active meters 
in service number 501,677; the total 


customers are 474,965. Length of 
distributing gas mains is about three 
thousand seven hundred and _ thirty 
miles through the Dominion, and gas 
standards maintain a calorific, or 


heat, value of 450 to 535 B.T.U. for 
each cubic foot. 
Seven of the plants named above 


produce nine-tenths of Canadian gas. 
The industry employs four thousand 
people and pays $5,709,569 in salaries 
and wages to them. 

An odd feature demonstrating the 
modernity of the industry is the 
semi-automatic precision which makes 
it possible for these scant few per- 
sons to operate a combined coke and 


gas plant capital of $91,911,250, or 
about $20,340 worth of equipment 
each. 
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' Pipe Line Transport 


SATURDAY NIGHT 


Is Big Business 


From a bulletin of the Ontario Research Foundation 


TI,RANSMISSION of fluids by pipe 

line isn’t new among the engin- 
eers. Aqueducts more than two thou- 
sand years old are frequently referred 
to as examples of the engineering 
ibility of the Romans, and in earlier 
history, the Chinese were piping nat- 
ural gas in bamboo poles, laid with 
small ones and large ones alternating, 
so that their ends fitted into one an- 
other and the joints could be sealed 
with wax. 

3ut as recently as a hundred years 
go, examples of pipe line transpor- 
tation of oils and gases, indeed of any 
fluids, were few and isolated. Al- 
though on this continent natural gas 
vas piped for thirty miles before the 
first steam locomotive ran on rails, 
ind pipe systems have ever since con- 
stituted a means of transportation 
ff major importance, few people 
have appreciated their real signifi- 
ince in the economic geography of 
yur times 

tapid development of long distance 
pipe lines, with one pumping station 
passing oil or gas along to the next, 


has occurred in the last seventeen 
vears, and has affected to consider- 
ible extent the whole subject. of 


transportation 


Million Miles of Pipe 


HE six largest means of commer- 
il transportation on this con- 








have been made until a 
tion exists. Sometimes 
ords have not been kept by the 
utilities concerned. For instance, very 
incomplete data exist as to the under- 
ground services of New York’s Lower 
Manhattan and every operation there- 
in is preceded by a genuine explora- 
tion party. 

In Toronto there are almost 4,000 
miles of buried communications, and 
under the city’s chief financial street 
at the present time it would not be 
possible to lay another line of pipe. 
The existence of this system is prac- 
tically unknown to most, and few 
realize its importance in their daily 
lives, and the constant vigilance and 
ingenuity necessary to keep. these 
lines open for traffic. 

Twenty years ago engineers predict- 
ed that natural gas pipe lines would 
not extend beyond the length of 300 


great conges- 
accurate rec- 


miles. Today, east to west from Texas 
to Tennessee, north to south from 
Wyoming to Louisiana, there is a 
man-made Mississippi of pipe. North 


from Kentucky in a triangle which has 
its base on the Lakes Erie and On- 
tario is a second complicated trans- 
mission area. By 1933 gas from Texas 
was being used in Chicago and a score 
of midwestern cities. During 1936 a 
natural gas line was completed from 
the Texas fields to Detroit, a dis- 
tance of about 1,400 miles. It is 
evidently unsafe to attempt to place 
a maximum on developments of this 





inent, arranged in order of amount jing and possibly even longer lines 
if material carried are: 
PRANSPORTATION SYSTEMS OF NORTH AMERICA 
Total Load in Total Length Total Invested 
ton-miles/year in miles capital 
Waivs 590,000 millior 250,000 20,000 million 
Pipe Lines {00 000 1,100,000 10,000 . 
Autos ind Trueks 34,000 HOO OE 12,000 
Blectri« Railways 11,000 40,0000 5000 ee 
Inland Waterwavs 11,000 (ne 1,000 : 
Aeroplanes . 33 34,000 24M) “ 
Phat’s sient. Thee: are en thi con.) Oe ee 
tinent four times as many miles of will be built in the future. 
a) li > as r rai é . Tp sos » 
pipe line as of railways. The piping of Alberta oil to the 
And nearly twice as many as Of head of the Great Lakes is thus 
surfaced roads. The pipe lines carry quite feasible. 
ilmost as much as the rails and twelve Petroleum lines extend about the 
times more than the high-ways, and continent almost exactly as the gas 
ire easily in first position in regard jines described. Construction of these 
to ton miles load per million dollars 9j] lines has also taken place within 
I capital invested : the last decade. Practically all the 
The mileage of pipe lines given crude petroleum produced not only 
ibove is divided: in North America but in the world, 
Municipal waterworks 211,000 miles traverses ean line a Some stage 
Municipal sewerage systems O00 ‘ of jts journey. Some of it travels 
jas Distribution Systems 12,000 as far as 1700 miles, the average more 
Natural Gas Transmissio. ann than 300 miles. One of the longest 
eavnentanton oe lines is that supplying the refinery 
100,000 at Sarnia, Ontario. 
, : : The opening of the oil wells in 
Mhat 1932 figure had become, for Jraq affords a striking contrast be- 
A ae a oe ae lines, 102,- tween old and new methods of trans- 
‘ ’ mit i ; . ~« > ° = “ x 
eae 1936. The same mush- portation. On the surface camels still 
oom expansion is taking place in follow the old caravan routes, while 
petroleum transmission lines. The juried in the sand beneath lies the 
soap a economic effects will pine line which carries oil 1,100 miles 
ye fel here 


Underneath the City 


They have grown to their present 
extent within the last fifteen years 
ind represent anew development with 


far-reaching possibilities for the 
future 

Underneath the modern city lies 
i system of pipes and conduits, to 
which from year to year additions 





from Kirkuk in Iraq, across the 
Euphrates and the Jordan to Tripoli 
and Haifa. 

The Canadian-controlled line’ in 
South America from Barranca to the 
coast of Colombia, through the jungles 
and swamps of that continent's tropics, 


illustrates the usefulness of a _ pipe 
line for bulk transportation where 
any other method would be both 


difficult and expensive. 
The most recent development in 


COMPLETED pipe line for gas in position in trench ready for back filling 
The circular joint in the front of the picture is a gland ring, has a flexibility 
of more than 3!/) degrees, is absolutely tight under high pressure 





Once Upon 


7 introduction of 
note the objections offered. A 
ip in this way 


1. A THEOLOGICAL OBJECTION 


gas lighting was opposed It is 


— le 


interesting to 


New England paper summed them 


Artificial illumination is an 


attempt to interfere with the divine plan of the world, which had 
preordained that it should be dark during the nighttime 


2. A MEDICAL OBJECTION, 
njurious 


Emanations of illuminating gas are 


Lighted streets will incline people to stay late out-of-doors, 


thus leading to increase of ailments by colds 


3. A MORAL OBJECTION. 


The fear of darkness will vanish, and 


drunkenness and depravity increase. 


1. OBJECTIONS FROM THE PEOPLE. 


If the streets are illumi- 


nated every night, such constant illumination will rob festive occasions 


of their charm 


this industry is the rapid extension of 
pipe lines carrying gasoline from 
refineries to markets. Eventually 
most of the oil produced will be piped 
from well to market via refineries 
and distributing centres which may 
be located at considerable distance 
from either. 


Pipe Line Construction 


BUILDING of pipe lines has become 

a major branch of the construc- 
tion industry. Throughout the last 
few years, an active market for thou- 


sands of tons of steel products and 
machinery has been built up, com- 
parable in size to that which grew 
out of the great railway expansion 
period of fifty years ago. It is 
obvious that the development of a 
new transportation system of such 
magnitude cannot fail to have its 
effect on this continent’s economic 
geography. 

Pipe lines have made very im- 
portant contributions to the use of 


natural gas and petroleum by provid- 
ing cheap transportation over long 
distances. Oil and natural gas are 
becoming so generally available that 
industries requiring these fuels can 
now be established nearer to mar- 
kets and labor supplies. 

Thus, towns and cities which owed 


their existence to the proximity of 
deposits of coal, oil, gas or hydro- 
electric energy are gradually declin- 
ing in size and importance. And the 
usefulness of the pipe line isn’t re- 
stricted to the movement of oil and 
gas. Los Angeles, the third largest 


city on the continent, has been built 
on a site made possible only by bring- 
ing water a long distance by this 
means. 

Pipe lines are assuming major eco- 


nomic significance through their ef- 
fect upon established methods of 


transportation. In view of the amount 


of attention paid to the effect upon 
railways of motor and truck trans- 
port, it is surprising that so little 


account is taken of the effect of pipe 


lines. Highways carry about seven 
per cent., while pipe lines carry 
eighty per cent., as much as do the 
railways. And while the greater part 
of this tonnage is carried by muni- 
cipal undertakings, thirty to forty 


per cent. of it enters into direct, long- 
haul competition with the railroads. 
Petroleum products which formed one 
of the chief cargoes on the railways 
are now being carried almost entirely 
by pipelines. Delivery of natural gas 
by the same method decreases the 
tonnage of coal to be carried. 


New Industrial Art 


YIPE transportation is a new indus- 
trial art. Natural gas and petro- 
leum are forced through pipe lines of 
diameters up to thirty inches at pres- 
sures as high as eight hundred pounds 
per square inch. These lines are con- 
structed by welding or coupling to- 
gether sections of pipe, usually in 
forty foot lengths. They are general- 
ly protected from freezing tempera- 
tures and physical damage by being 
buried four or five feet below the 
surface in trenches, opened by dig- 
ging machines at the rate of a mile 
a day. 

Rivers provide peculiar obstruc- 
tions. The method that is used to get 
across them depends on the nature 
of the stream itself. The flow of 
gas or oil is often divided among five 
or six smaller pipes curved upstream 
so as to resist the pressure of the cur- 
rent, and weighted down by iron pigs 
or concrete cribwork. If the river 
is navigable they must be buried be- 
neath the bottom, which often neces- 
sitates a temporary damming of the 
stream. 

Some long pipe lines are subject 
to winter and summer temperatures 
differing by 150° F., and consequent- 


ly provision must be made for con- 
siderable changes in their length. 
There may be constructed at inter- 


vals along an all-welded line, expan- 
sion bends consisting of vertical, in- 
verted u-shaped sections as high as 


forty feet, which take up the move- 
ment by opening and closing their 
vertical arms. 


Soil Corrosion 
PROBLEM brought about by the 


A pipe line itself is soil corrosion 
Before the route of a proposed line 
is finally chosen, an intensive soil 
survey is carried out, upon which en- 
gineers are learning to base esti- 
mates of the probable life of the pipe 
Protective measures are recommend- 
ed; the survey may disclose the neces- 
sity of burying the line in soils which 


corrode steel up to fifty times as 
rapidly as others. Test specimens 
have been buried in hundreds of lo- 


calities all over the continent, and are 
examined periodically to determine 
the resistance of different methods of 
protection under different sets of cir- 
cumstances. 

Preparations most widely used con- 
sist of high melting tars and pitches 
applied externally to the pipe, some- 
times diluted in solvents, but more 
often applied hot, and frequently re- 
inforced by wrappings of heavy paper, 
burlap, or canvas. The utilities pay 
out annually seventy-five million dol- 
lars for such methods of protecting 


pipe from corrosion. 
Growth of the pipe lines has 
brought about important new de- 


velopments in the technique of other 
industries. Cast iron pipe is now mad 
largely by spinning the liquid metal 
in rotating molds, centrifugal force 
causing the melt to line the inside of 
the mold in a particularly uniform 
dense layer. 

Pipes for carrying corrosive waters 
are often lined with cement in the 
same way, and a new low-scluble 
hydraulic cement has been developed 
for the purpose. Search for a flexible 
pipe resistant to the action of petro- 
leum and other hydrocarbons has re- 
sulted in the production of a syn- 
thetic rubber having this property in 
high degree, and the industry that 
has grown up to manufacture it is 
already finding many uses for its new 
product 


Pipe Line Efficiency 


GREAT DEAL of confidence can 
be placed in the reliability and 
efficiency of pipe line transportation 
A large portion of the domestic and 
industrial heat requirements of Chi- 
cago has been deliberately made de- 
pendent upon one single pipe line 

twenty-six inches in diameter and 


4 


PIPE being installed for a gas transmission line 
a line is estimated by engineers to be 100 years or more. 


nearly a thousand miles long. The 
apparent likelihood of a network of 
natural gas pipe lines covering most 
of the continent has been mentioned. 
One natural gas property at present 
consists of just such a system, taking 
gas from six thousand individual wells 
and delivering it through seven thou- 
sand miles of pipe to three quarters of 


a million consumers in sixty towns 
and cities. 
In the Ruhr Valley of Germany, 


manufactured gas is fed from many 
plants into a common grid system 
which supplies the whole valley. In 
the petroleum industry, each produc- 
ing field is now the centre of a web 
of radiating pipe lines almost trans- 
continental in scope, and soon each 
refinery will be the centre of a 
smaller web of lines carrying finished 
products to the ultimate consumers 
It requires only the right combination 
of economic factors (as in the case of 
the Alberta line) to make long dis- 
tance transmission by pipe line pos- 
sible for a variety of materials other 
than oil, gas, and water. Small lines 
now carry such things as milk, coal, 
ore, grain, and even written messages 
and money. 

No other method of transportation 
is growing so rapidly as the pipe line, 
for which even greater expansion in 
the future is being freely predicted. 


New Gas Plant at 
Owen Sound 


HE gas consumers of Owen Sound 


will receive the benefit of a new 
plant constructed in that city by the 
Owen Sound Public Utilities Commis- 


sion, Gas Division. This plant is on 
of the most modern in North America 
The plant consists of a battery of 
three Curran-Knowles bi-product coks 
ovens, constructed inside of the re- 
tort house. The cost of the plant is 
estimated at $145,000. The plant 1s 


provided with 150,000 cubic foot holder 
capacity, including a 100,000 cubic 


foot holder completed in November 
1938. In addition to the coke and gas, 
a large vield of tar Is recovered A 
novel feature of this plant is that 
is in reality a small, yet complete bi- 
product coke oven plant, located in 
existing buildings where it is pro- 
tected from the weather. It is thus 
insured against delays in operation 
Which may occur during the winter 
in a northern climate 

The high efficiency of this plant is 
best explained in the fact it requires 
only two men per shift, with one 
mechanic on day shift to take care of 
repairs and prepare the coal. The 
amount of gas produced can be 


regulated by the coking time of the 
ind operation to date indicates 


ovens 


a high thermal eflicieney for the heat 
ing system incorporated in this ty; 
of oven 

The Owen Sound Public Utilities 
Commission can well be proud of this 


very modern plant 

Owen Sound is making a strong 
effort on gas sales for domestic and 
commercial uses. A special display 
of all modern appliances, as well as 
an extensive advertising newspapel! 
campaign is being carried on in th 
city to acquaint the population with 
the many advantages gas offers to 
them 


Natural Gas 


(Continued from Page 26) 
Structure, Spindletop Oils No. 1 
LSD 4, Section 1-30-6w5, resumed 
drilling from 2,315 feet. Farther south 
on the Kootenay Dome, Roxana 
Petroleums No. 1, Section 8-24-7w5 
tested the lower Devonian limestone 
The test, starting in the Madison 
Structure got some gas in the upper 
Devonian. On the Birch Ridge Struc- 
ture, Elbow Oils No. 1, LSD 16, Sec- 


tion 35-22-5w5 is testing production in 
the brown sand of the Dalhousie for 
mation around 5,420 ft. and may later 
deepen to the Madison. On the Moose 
Dome, Model-Canyon No. 1, LSD 16, 
Section 30-22-6w5 has skidded for a 
new start. Previous tests on this 
structure showed light crude oil in 
stray sand, and wet gas in the Devon- 
ian, apparently in fair commercial 
quantities. 

All these wells are north of Turner 
Valley. South of Turner Valley, 
Green Valley Oils No. 1 Banner, LSD 
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a fair wet gas production on the upper 
horizon. 
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A considerable Southern 


Alberta becomes a natural gas pros- SAFETY GAS MAIN 
pect as the result of a natural gas M 

strike in Cobb-State No. 1 in NE},- STOPPER co PANY 
NE, Section 30-47-4w, on the Mon- 523 ATLANTIC AVENUE, 
tana side of the border some twelve BROOKLYN, N.Y. 

miles west of Sweetgrass and close ‘ ; 3 , 
to the Alberta boundary. The strike Cable Address: Gastopper, N.Y. 


WwW 
the flow is estimated at 
cubic feet a day 





as in Moulton sand at 2,570 feet and 
eight million 
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TWENTY BELOW 
OR 


TWENTY ABOVE 


Your comfort never varies 
with a modern Minneapo- 
lis-Honeywell control sys- 
tem in charge of your 
heating plant. 


Then there is the economy 
effected by levelling out 
those heating peaks and 
valleys and added savings 
through lowered night 
temperature which is 
accomplished automati- 
cally with the Minneapo- 
lis-Honeywell Chrono- 
therm. 


There is an M-H control | 
system for every type of 

heating plant. It will pay 

you to investigate how 

easily you can obtain all 

the advantages of modern 

automatic heat. 


MINNEAPOLIS - HONEYWELL 
REGULATOR CO. LIMITED 


117 Peter St., Toronto. 
MONTREAL, 





The 


Minneapolis-Honeywell 


Chronotherm 


BRANCHES — WINNIPEG, CALGARY, VANCOUVER 























































































































































36 SATURDA 


PERHAPS no one thing has con- 

tributed more to comfortable liv- 
ing than the development of auto- 
matic control of heating 


Until the development of the heat- 
ing plant placed in the basement little 
thought had been given to heat con- 
trol-_beyond draft and check damp- 
ers operated by hand. Then came the 
chain damper. Many still remember 
the chains protruding through holes 
in the floor and hung on hooks. 

And then came the invention of 
the thermostat, a device containing 
a sensitive metal element, mounted 
in a case on a wall, and responsiv: 
to changes in temperature. When the 
temperature dropped, the sensitive 
metal element ‘notified’ a hand- 
wound spring or weight-driven motor 
in the basement which changed the 
position of the furnace or _ boiler 
dampers, opening them for more heat, 
shutting them down when the desired 
temperature had been reached in the 
rooms abov 


Progress Then Rapid 


THE creation of this simple control 


forecast the entire development 


of automatic control of heat, whethe1 
that heat was created by coal, oil ot 
gas 

Development from this point cams 


minds in the 
industry began creating 
burners to heat furnaces and boilers 
that should require no manual firing 
ind little manual attention. We re- 
fer to the oil burner, the gas burner, 
and the stoker for the automatic 
burning of coal. 


rapidly. 


heating 


Enterprising 


These automatic heating plants 
heating plants that take care of them- 


selves—-are possible only’ through 
automatic temperature controls, and 
their development, has been so rapid 
that people other than those directly 


connected with the industry have not 
realized what can be done today to 
improve the operation of existing 
heating plants and to insure up-to- 
the-minute operation in new plants. 





The controls supplied with oil burn- 
ers, gas burners and coal burners as 
standard equipment—controls which 
govern the operating cycle—often 
1epresent merely the simplest type of 

| automatic control They are the 
; i =i acuit. Sireeies on Bena Rete nucleus on which to build complete 
a control systems that will do much 


| | é more to achieve comfort, convenience, 









| and economy than was dreamed of 
| @ins at E Lin @ Whit A i-Resistant only a few years ago. 
Uv w » t 
Sottom 
o oer ee ae ce The Thermostat 
| e tomat ven Heat sits 
1 | tro THE simplest type of automatic con- 
| | trol system consists of a_ ther- 
|| EATON mostat located in the space to be 
| heated and governing the operating 
CASH controls of the oil or gas burner or 
| automatic stoker. 
PRICE EACH The conventional type of thermostat 
, , a a : is capable of doing just two things, 
rehased On Eaton's Budget Plan Terms, if desired calling for more heat or less heat. 
| | Basement—Centre If these commands only resulted in 
| | P IWAPONIG Collage SE. Main BIO) room temperature variance of two 
| degrees, one, would be quite comfort- 
1 | able. However by the time they signal 
i | for heat the system is cold and it 


takes a long time for the temperature 
in the heating plant to rise sufficiently. 
Then when Thermostat is satisfied and 
calls for a shut-down, the system 
contains more heat than is needed 
and continues to supply heat. This in- 
herent “lag” in heating plants may 
cause a variation in room tempera- 
ture as much as 10 degrees. 

To meet such conditions, modern 
thermostats have been developed. 
They instantly detect a slight change 
in room temperature. In fact, they 
periodically feel out to see if a change 
has occurred and a need for heat 
causes the burner to be turned on for 
just the right length of time to in- 
sure comfortable, economical heating. 

Modern thermostats also provide 
another important feature, namely, 
the elimination of ‘cold 70” which is 
condition which occurs when 
burners have been turned off for re- 
latively long periods. Then, cold a} 
sinks to the floor and an uncomfort- 
condition prevails even though 
the thermostat is satisfied. This can 
be avoided by maintaining a constant 
flow of heat which will cause a con- 
stant flow of warm air circulation, 
forcing the cool air off the floor and 
leveling out the distribution of heat 
within the rooms. 

With modern controls your heating 
system is converted into a 
from which heat flows 
but only in the volume 
maintain a practically 
determined room 

Accurate 
long period of 
Varying 


“T. EATON C2... 


the 


able 


reservoll 
constantly 
necessary to 
constant pre- 
temperature. 

conducted over a 
time and under 
have conclusively 
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high-quality Page-Hersey pipe has 


proved its worth as the proper con 


veyor for safe, dependable gas service 


¢ 


to thousands of Canadian homes and 


industries. 


x 
Made in and sizes from 






many types 


the best quality of steel, Page-Hersey 
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COUPLED LINE PIPE “\S ae 
@ GAS and OI WELL ™ . 
TUBING “STANDARD” 


@ GAS and OIL WELL TUBING 
‘EXTERNAL UPSET’ 


@ GAS and OIL WELL CASING 
@ GAS and OIL WELL DRIVE PIPE 


E-HERSEY 


SEY TUBES LIMITED 


pipe is easy to weld in the field and 









the pipe ends are true and round for 
perfect coupling connections. It 


represents sound pipe investment 


MADE IN CANADA—SIZES %" TO 12” 


Heat Control Means 
Home Comfort 


Y NIGHT 


proved that for each degree of low- 
ered night temperature in your home 
there is a saving of 3.2 per cent in 
fuel costs for that period. 

Modern controls automatically 
lower the temperature in your home 
at night and automatically restore it 
in the morning before you arise, so 
that daytime temperature level pre- 
vails when you arise and during the 
time that the temperature is lowered 
there is a definite fuel saving. 

Since lowered night temperature is 
usually maintained about eight hours 
out of each twenty four, or one third 
of the time, this results in a saving 
of between 10 to 15 per cent of your 
total fuel bill. 


Such savings will quickly pay the 
additional cost of these modern con- 
trols which automatically provide 
lowered night temperatures. 

When your home is unoccupied, 
modern thermostats can be turned 
down by hand and set so that they 
will restore the desired temperature 


at the time you select. They will even 
do this automatically, day in and day 
out to suit a regular schedule of day 


time absence, thus giving you auto- 
matically lowered temperature at 
night and while you are away and 


automatically restoring day tempera- 
tures before you arise in the morning 
or at the time that you return home. 


Protective Controls 


N ADDITION to the primary 

trols (thermostat, relay, and igni- 
tion controls) which are standard 
equipment with every new burner and 
are the bare essentials for the opera- 
tion of automatic heating equipment, 
it is necessary to install protective 
controls which provide a definite safe- 
guard against damage from excessive 
temperatures or pressures. 

They not only protect against ex- 
cessive temperatures and excessiv« 
pressures, but also guard against igni- 
tion failure and temporary failure of 
fuel supply, any one of which might 
cause damage either to the heating 
plant or to the buildin; itself. 

On every automatic burner there are 
several controls which you seldom see 
and should rarely, if ever, have occa- 
sion to set or adjust. 

They are, however, vital to the 
proper operation of the burner and if 
you have had your burner for some 
time the controls which came with it 
have very likely been superseded, as 
have conventional thermostats, by 
improved and simplified models which 
will step up efficiency, reduce operat- 


con- 


ing costs, and further safeguard 
every phase of your burner’s opera- 
tion. 


To be absolutely certain of proper 
control, it should never be necessary 
to “make” an electrical circuit to stop 
your burner. Instead, a circuit should 
be “made” to start the burner and 
the same circuit “broken” to stop it. 
Some older types of control were not 
so designed. Modern controls, built 
around the famous “Series 10” circuit, 
do provide for the closing of an elec- 
trical circuit to start the burner and 
any “breaking” of that circuit will 
stop the burner—they are not de- 
pendent upon the “making” of any 
circuit for safety shutdown. This 
same Series 10 circuit makes possible 
close operating differentials, heat 
acceleration, and thoroughly satisfac 


tory service. 
Here are some examples of im- 
provements which have been made 


and which may apply to your burner: 


Improvements in Controls 


1. Early gas fired installations em- 
ployed globe type, lever operated gas 
valves actuated by means of chains 
run over pulleys and connected with a 
spring or electric motor. Such valves 
will not close automaticaily in case 
of power failure, nor upon failure of 
the pilot light or gas supply. Chains 
or pulleys may stick and hold the 
valve either open or closed. There- 
fore such installations are not safe. 
Modern electric solenoid or motor 
driven valves operated direct from the 
thermostat and limit control com- 
pletely avoid all of these hazards. 


2. Early models of gas valves al- 
though efficient and dependable in 
control, were frequently noisy in 


cperation. You can quiet your whole 
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into a reservoir from which heat flows to maintain a constant, predetermined, 


room temperature. Proper regulation 
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Pictured is a control which converts a heating system 


of the burner through the control 


eliminates the discomforts of being either too hot or too cold. 


burner operation by installing new 
quiet, motorized or solenoid valve 
equipment. 

3. For proper, efficient burning ci 


gas, air must be admitted in exactly 
the right proportion. To accomplish 
this proportioning it is necessary to 
use a damper in connection with the 
gas valve. This is called the ‘second- 
ary air’ damper. In the early design 
of gas burners, secondary air was 
either ignored entirely or allowed 
free passage through the heating plant 
both when the burner was on or off. 
Recent developments in motorized and 
diaphragm gas valves permit the 
automatic control of a secondary air 
damper, opening it only when the gas 
valve is open—-thus making most 
efficient use of the gas burned. 

4. Recent developments in electric 
motor, solenoid and diaphragm valves 
permit “automatic recycling,” which 
was not available in early models. 
This automatic recycling feature per- 


mits the manual operating of the 
valve during a_ prolonged power 
failure, but automatically recycles 


your control to its proper position for 
continued automatic operation, as in- 
dicated by the thermostat and limit 
control, when the power is again re- 
established. 

5. Automatic pilots for lighting the 
burner each time it is turned on were 
not generally used in the early days 
of gas heating. You can greatly in- 
crease the convenience and safety of 
your heating plant, by the proper 
application of a modern automatic 
pilot. Several types are available, 
the proper type depending upon the 
heating plant involved and upon the 
individual characteristics of your par- 
ticular burner, furnace, or boiler. 

If you have a large home with 


Inspectio 


AN INSPECTION service for the gas 
«* industry has been in existence at 
Ottawa for almost forty-five years, 
and is responsible for the present pub- 
lic confidence in gas as a safe and 
efficient fuel. A similar service for 
Great Britain was inaugurated three 
years ago. 

The Gas Inspection Service tests 
each Canadian gas meter about once 
every six years. In 1938, 130,081 were 


tested, of which 15,534 were new. 
British services test only one-tenth 
of the meters manufactured. United 


States tests are made by over thirty 
separate bodies in different states, 
and degrees of uniformity vary. 
Manufactured gas meters numbered 
511,529, in 1938, an increase of forty 
four hundred over the preceding year. 
Approximately 16,508,000 M cubic feet 
of manufactured gas were sold, a 
decrease of about 69 million cubic 
feet. Over three thousand tests were 
made by the service of the calorific 
content, or heating ability, of gases 
in various parts of the country. None 
were found to be below the required 
standard of 450 B.T.U.’s per cubic foot, 


and the average for Canadian gas 
companies throughout the Dominion 


was 490 B.T.U.’s per cubic foot. 
Natural gas was supplied to the ex- 
tent of 31,371 million cubic feet, an 
increase of 1,080 million cubic feet 
over the previous year, and went into 


HIGHLY EFFICIENT, economical and sanitary are these gas baking ovens 
which turn out batch after batch of soda biscuits with unfailing regularity 


servant quarters, guests rooms, gar- 
age, and other sections which do not 
all require the same temperature at 
the same time, control from one 
thermostat is not satisfactory from 
the standpoint of comfort and econ- 
omy. To accomplish these results the 
heating system should be divided into 
sections and controlled under a 
tem known as “Zone Control.” 

With this type of control, a ther- 
mostat is installed in each section of 
the building and in the case of hot 
water, vapor or steam system, is con- 
nected with a motorized valve placed 
in the main supply line. In a warm 
air system, motorized dampers, under 
thermostat control, are used in the 
air ducts so that heat may be supplied 
in just the right amount to each sec- 
tion without affecting the others. 
When any section requires heat, it is 
supplied by your burner and when 
all sections are satisfied, but only 
then, the burner is shut off. 

“Zone Control” also takes into 
count outside weather conditions 
which frequently have an unequal 
effect on various divisions of the 
building. With it, heat can be turned 
off, on one side of the building, and 
turned on, on the other. 

For further refinement of control 
with a steam system the radiators in 
a single room, or in the entire build- 
ing may be equipped with individual 


SySs- 


ac- 


automatic radiator valves. These re- 
markable controls are sturdy, self- 
contained thermostatic valves which 
simply replace the ordinary hand 


valve. They can readily be set for the 
temperature you want by turning the 
indicator on the top of the valve and 
will then modulate the flow of steam 
to maintain the exact temperature 
you require. 


n Service 


174,355 meters, an 
two hundred. 

Periodic calibration and checking of 
meters and of the inspection stand- 
ards supplied to the twenty-four in- 
spectors throughout Canada for out- 
side companies and other departments 
of the government, is performed in 
the laboratories at Ottawa, Winnipeg, 
and Vancouver. Quebec and British 
Columbia employ three inspectors 
each, and Alberta has two. Ontario 
work occupies seven men in various 
districts. Outlays for inspection in 
Toronto and Hamilton respectively 
are $19,400 and $10,800, this year. The 
outside companies make more use of 
the Service’s laboratories each year 
for testing and checking their in- 
struments. 

Gas Inspection Service is charged 
with the collection of fees for exports 
of Canadian gas. 


increase of fifty- 


Gas More Efficient 


tb 1915 the Candle Power standard 

was superseded by the Calorific 
Value standard here in Canada. Light 
was replaced by heat. 

Immediate increase in the efficiency 
of gas burners for house use took place. 
And even greater progress began to 
be made in the methods of manufac- 
turing and of 


1 gas designing new 
appliances. 
Gas companies are continually 


directing their efforts toward making 
cheaper and more efficient units of 
gas. The construction of more modern 
burners has had the effect up to the 
present time of forcing the coal car- 
bonizers to keep their plants modern 
and up-to-date. 

Twenty-three years have passed 
since the standards were set up, and 
during that time the number of 
British Thermal Units necessary to 
supply the same heat has declined 
from 580 to 480. The reduction in 
units has run all the way from 87 at 
Toronto and 54 at Winnipeg to 144 
at Guelph, Ontario. In Quebec, Sher- 
brooke effected the biggest change 
with a saving of 151. New Westminster, 
British Columbia, has the best record 
for the Pacific Coast with an increase 
of 164 The savings from these 
changes, and they took place in every 
gas plant in Canada, amounted to a 
large sum. Cheaper gas resulted. 
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GAS RANGES 
BY 
FINDLAY 


EASY TERMS ON 
ALL THE LATEST 


MODELS AVAILABLE 
AT 


YOLLES 


FURNITURE CO. LIMITED 
379 Queen St. West 


617 Danforth Ave. 291 Yonge St. 
1484 Danforth Ave. 2871 Dundas St. W. 
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